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Ix a former article in this Review I remarked that the practical 
abdication of authority over the colonies by the Imperial Govern- 
ment and Parliament had produced evils in more than one branch of 
their administration, and especially in their commercial legislation. 
I propose now to enter somewhat more fully into this subject, and I 
shall endeavour to show that there was no good reason for relinquishing 
the control which till of late the Imperial Parliament had always 
maintained over the commercial policy of the coionies, and that its 
ceasing to exercise that control has proved injurious to the colonies 
themselves as well as to the mother country. 

No one doubts that the interests of both have suffered from the 
restrictions imposed upon trade by almost all commercial nations 
under the name of protective duties. The injury they inflict upon 
us by excluding British produce from what would otherwise be 
profitable markets is what attracts most notice, but they are in 
reality even more hurtful to us by diminishing the power of the 
nations which impose such duties to supply us with various articles 
we might purchase from them with advantage. Great complaints 
are made of these duties by our merchants and manufacturers, but 
little notice has been taken of the fact that the commercial policy 
our colonies have of late been allowed to pursue unchecked has had 
much influence in encouraging other nations in adhering to the 
vicious system of what is called protection. Yet alittle consideration 
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must, I think, convince us that this influence has not been slight. 
Rather more than thirty years ago this country, after an arduous 
struggle, at length decided that its commercial policy should be 
reformed by applying in practice those principles of free trade which 
had long been recognised as sound in theory by the most eminent 
writers and thinkers on such subjects. Parliament resolved that for 
the future industry should be relieved from all the fetters which had 
hitherto been imposed upon it under the name of protecting duties, 
and that customs duties should be levied solely for the purpose of 
raising the revenue required for the public service. Full effect was 
given to this determination by the Acts which were passed for repealing 
the duties upon corn, the differential duties on sugar, wine, and 
timber, and the old navigation laws. When the first shock of so great 
a change had passed away, it was not long before its success was so 
decisively proved by the fast increasing prosperity of the country, as 
to produce a manifest effect on opinion in other nations, and after a 
time they began to show some disposition to follow our example, 
though little was actually done in that direction. But a few years 
ago a change took place in the current of opinion, and there has been 
a strong and general reaction in favour of the old policy of protection. 
Even in this country there have been symptoms that the controversy 
which was supposed to have been finally settled so long ago may be 
revived, and that some of the fundamental principles of our free- 
trade policy may again be called in question. Elsewhere the reaction 
has been more powerful. In Europe and in America not only has 
every attempt to introduce the policy of free trade signally failed, 
but in many nations the opposite policy has obtained a greater 
ascendency than ever; already, in some cases, new protecting duties 
have been imposed, or old ones made heavier than before, and further 
changes in the same direction are announced as intended. In bring- 
ing about this change in the opinion and feeling of the world (which 
I regard as most unfortunate for the welfare of mankind), the illiberal 
commercial policy adopted by our colonies has had no small influence. 
To those who have paid any attention to the progress of discussion 
on this subject it must be well known that when the question has 
been raised in foreign countries as to the expediency of their following 
our example in commercial policy, the opponents of such a change 
have been accustomed to urge that it is very well for England now 
to throw over the system of protection because it is no longer wanted 
by her, but that it was by the aid of this system that she attained 
the commercial and manufacturing predominance over foreign coun- 
tries which has become so great as to raise her above any danger 
from their competition, so that she can now safely admit their 
productions to her market; and it is asserted that, in recommending 
free trade to other nations, our object is to persuade them to abstain 
from attempting to build up great manufacturing trades as rivals to 
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our own by the same means we have ourselves used with success— 
that is to say, by protecting these trades from competition while they 
are weak. All who know anything of the true history of our commerce 
and of the rise of our manufactures, will detect at once the fallacy of 
this view of the subject ; it is nevertheless sufficiently plausible to de- 
ceive the ill-informed, and to encourage widely prevailing prejudices. 

Nothing could be better calculated to gain acceptance for this 
argument than the fact that while the British Government was 
pressing upon other Powers the advantages they would derive from 
adopting a free-trade policy, it permitted our colonies to act upon 
the opposite policy in its most extreme form. It was naturally 
believed that the system which was allowed by the British Govern- 
ment to be followed in the colonies was that which it knew to be the 
best for societies in the earlier stage of their industrial progress, and 
that when it urged other nations to abandon protection, of which 
they still stood in need, its object was merely a selfish one. Such 
was the conclusion which was drawn not unreasonably from the 
commercial legislation of our colonies, and I believe this has helped 
to produce that reaction of opinion on this subject in foreign nations 
to which I have adverted as having led to their adoption of measures 
very injurious to our commerce. I do not mean to say that what 
has been done in our colonies has been the principal cause of the 
change in the current of opinion in favour of protection, because I 
believe that another mistake in our policy, to which I will presently 
call attention, has had a still more powerful effect in bringing it 
about; but I am prepared to maintain that the influence in this 
direction of colonial legislation with regard to trade has been by no 
means unimportant. The question then arises—Was it right to give 
full license to the colonies thus to adopt measures injurious to the 
Empire as a whole ? 

Up to the time of the great change in our commercial policy by 
the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, and by the measures of a 
similar character which followed it, there had never been any question 
as to its being the right and the duty of Parliament to regulate the 
commercial policy of the whole Empire. Colonies were formerly 
considered by all European nations to be valuable principally, if not 
exclusively, for the sake of the commercial advantages which the 
mother country derived from them, and these advantages were very 
jealously guarded. The object of all nations was to confine the trade 
of their colonies as nearly as possible to themselves, access to colonial 
ports being, as a general rule, either refused altogether to foreign 
traders, or only allowed under severe restrictions. The severity of 
this system had been much relaxed in the British colonies before the 
great change in our commercial policy took place, but the regulations 
with respect to the colonial trade which were still enforced by the 
authority of Parliament continued to be very strict, and in order to 
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enforce obedience to them the whole custom-house establishment in 
the colonies was under the direct control of the Treasury, and the 
majority of the officers employed in this service were sent from home, 
The colonies were reconciled to this state of things by the privilege 
accorded to them of having their most important productions 
admitted into this country at lower duties than those imposed upon 
similar goods brought from foreign countries. When Parliament 
finally determined upon abandoning this mode of endeavouring to 
promote the commerce of the Empire by an artificial system of 
restrictions, and upon adopting the policy of free trade, it did not 
abdicate the duty and the power of regulating the commercial policy 
not only of the United Kingdom but of the British Empire. It was 
held that the common interest of all parts of that extended Empire 
required that its commercial policy should be the same throughout 
its numerous dependencies, and that this had not become less im- 
portant than before because our policy was to be directed to the 
removal instead of, as formerly, to the maintenance of artificial 
restrictions upon trade. It was considered that the benefits of a 
liberal commercial policy would be greatly increased by its general 
adoption by other nations as well as by ourselves, and this, it was 
hoped, might gradually be brought about. But it was perceived that 
it would materially interfere with the attainment of this happy 
result if it should be observed by foreign countries that the former 
and narrower policy of endeavouring by restrictions or bounties to 
divert capital and labour into other than their natural channels was 
followed with the assent of the Imperial Government in any part of 
the Queen’s dominions. Both Parliament and the Executive Govern- 
ment acted upon these views for some years after the policy of free 
trade had been adopted. Thus in the Act passed in 1850 for settling 
the constitutions of the Australian colonies, their legislatures were 
expressly restricted from imposing differential duties; in other 
colonies the instructions by which the governors had been long 
forbidden to give the royal assent to Acts imposing duties of this 
character were maintained in force, and in the case of New Brunswick, 
where the legislature wished to encourage the cultivation of hemp 
by a bounty, the Lieutenant-Governor was directed to withhold his 
assent from any new Act passed for that purpose, on the ground 
(which was fully explained in a despatch laid before the Assembly) 
that such a measure would be in contravention of the Imperial 
policy. To maintain that policy by using the royal authority to 
prevent any departure from it by the colonial legislatures was at 
that time considered to be the duty of the ministers of the Crown. 
But before long a different opinion as to the principles upon 
which the mother country ought to act towards the colonies began 
to prevail among those who became ministers. Not satisfied with 
requiring that great caution and discretion should be observed in 
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exercising the authority of the Imperial Government to control the 
legislation of colonies having representative institutions (of which 
the necessity had long been recognised), it was now held that this 
authority ought not to be used at all, and accordingly the colonial 
legislatures were allowed to pass Acts in flagrant violation of the 
policy still professed by the Imperial Government. These legisla- 
tures imposed duties on imports, avowedly for the purpose of protect- 
ing colonial goods, in many cases against British goods, in some 
against those of other colonies with which their intercourse was thus 
checked to their common injury. I am of opinion that a great- 
mistake was made by those who were ministers of the Crown, when 
Acts of this kind were passed, in not adhering to the rule that had 
formerly been observed, and withholding from them the royal assent.» 
Two reasons have been assigned for the course which was taken ; in 
the first place it has been said that by disallowing these Acts the 
Imperial Government would have interfered with the financial 
arrangements of the colonies, and prevented them from raising the 
revenue required for the public service by the most convenient 
means. This argument would be unanswerable if it were true that 
objecting to protecting duties need be an obstacle to raising a 
revenue by duties on imports imposed for that purpose only. I do 
not doubt that such duties really afford the best means that can be 
adopted in young colonies for raising a large part at least of the 
money wanted for carrying on their government, and therefore to 
prevent their being levied would be a vexatious and improper exercise 
of the Queen’s authority. But duties upon imports may be so 
imposed as not to involve any protection to particular branches of 
industry, or any departure from that free-trade policy which 
Parliament has resolved to act upon. In the long discussions which 
preceded the adoption of this policy the advocates of free trade never 
contended for the abolition of all customs duties, but only for the 
repeal or alteration of those which had the effect of artificially 
directing industry into different channels from those into which it 
would flow if left to itself. The old Corn Law was condemned 
because it threw a heavy burden on the nation for the purpose of 
giving an artificial encouragement to the cultivation of corn; the 
higher duties imposed on sugar, wine, and timber when imported 
from abroad, as compared with those charged on these things when 
brought from our colonies, were in like manner objected to because 
they prevented the consumers from obtaining these articles as 
cheaply as they otherwise might have done, in order to stimulate 
the branches of colonial industry concerned in supplying them to 
our market. But it was always held that revenue might be raised 
by duties on imports without violating any sound principle, provided 
that goods were charged with the same duties wherever they might 
come from, and also that articles subject to duties on/ importation 
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should pay the same tax when produced at home. This is the rule 
on which Parliament has consistently acted for the last thirty years, 
and it.is obvious that by adhering to it duties may be levied upon 
imports without having any tendency to divert industry from its 
natural channels, or being open to the objections which the great 
writers on political economy, and those who took the lead in Parlia- 
ment in the struggle for free trade, had urged against protecting duties 
with such unanswerable force. Surely there would have been nothing 
unreasonable in requiring that the colonial legislatures, in raising 
whatever revenue they thought fit by import duties, should conform 
to the rule which Parliament had laid down for its own guidance, 
and should thus avoid any contravention of the Imperial policy. 
The second reason that has been put forward for abstaining from 
all attempts to exercise control over the colonies in this matter, 
raises questions of very great importance. It has been contended 
that although the great majority of the people of this country may 
be convinced that the system of protection is utterly unsound and 
mischievous, and although Parliament now adheres to this opinion 
with scarcely a dissenting voice, still we have no right to impose it 
upon the colonies; to do so, it is asserted, would be inconsistent with 
allowing them that freedom in managing their internal affairs which 
it is acknowledged ought to be conceded to those colonies which are 
qualified for self-government. Before we accept this conclusion it 
will be well to inquire how far it is consistent with the stability of 
the British Empire. If the colonies and the United Kingdom are 
to form an Empire in the true sense of the word, there must be some 
one paramount authority invested with sufficient power over all the 
separate communities that form the Empire to insure that on matters 
which concern them all they shall not follow different and conflicting 
lines of conduct, but shall co-operate with each other. Every colony 
enjoying representative institutions may fairly claim the right of 
taking such measures as it may judge to be best, whenever these 
affect only its own separate interests; but unless all the colonies act 
in concert and in subordination to the Imperial authority in every- 
thing that concerns the general interest, they cannot be said to con- 


_ stitute a real Empire. But among the subjects which are clearly of 


common concern to all parts of the Empire, the one which comes next 
in importance after their joint defence against aggression, is that of 
their commercial policy. I have already pointed out. how seriously 
the general interest has suffered from the course taken by the 
colonies in throwing aside the free-trade policy of the Empire, and 
thus encouraging foreign nations in maintaining a system of restric- 
tions which, though chiefly injurious to themselves, is hurtful to us 
also. Nor is this all; we are now treating with various nations for 
the purpose of inducing them to remove or mitigate the restrictions 
they have put upon our trade, and to give greater freedom to our 
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eommerce. For my own part I believe that it.is a mistake to ask 
foreign nations to adopt a more liberal commercial system as a 
favour to ourselves, and that negotiations entered into for this pur- 
pose have a tendency rather to retard than advance the attainment 
of our object. But this is not the prevailing opinion, nor that on 
which our Government is acting; and it is obvious that if we are to 
engage in such negotiations at all, it is desirable to do so with all 
the advantages we can command, while it is equally clear that the 
representations addressed to other Powers by the Imperial Govern- 
ment would have far more weight if it were speaking in behalf of the 
whole Empire, and not only of the United Kingdom. To the 
colonies themselves it is of far greater importance than to the 
mother country that there should be identity of commercial policy 
for the whole Empire, because, if the interests of these comparatively 
small communities are to be separately discussed with powerful 
nations, they certainly will not command the same attention as they 
would if treated as interests of the British Empire. 

There is a further consideration which must not be lost sight of. 
If the authority of the Crown is not to be upheld by requiring the ~ 
colonies to conform to the general commercial policy of the Empire; 
if the Imperial Government is to have no voice in determining upon 
the commercial measures of the colonies, and they are even to ‘be 
allowed to levy upon British goods protective duties more burden- 
some than those imposed by most foreign nations, it may come to 
pass that the people of this country, finding the connection between 
the parent state and the colonies thus reduced to a barren responsi- 
bility on the part of the former for the defence of its dependencies, 
may decline to go on submitting to the burden. Should the policy 
that has of late been pursued towards the colonies be adhered to, it is 
by no means improbable that this may be its ultimate result. Nor“ 
am I prepared to assert that it would be one to be deplored, since, 
if it is to be deprived of what gave it life and strength, it is not 
apparent how the connection between England and its colonies can 
be of value to either party. It has been of the greatest value to 
both. The support and protection of England were indispensable for 
the prosperity and even for the safety of the colonies, and to England 
the opening for trade they afforded was most important. While the 
narrow policy of most foreign nations checked the development of 
our commerce with them, our trade with the colonies was safe from 
being thus impeded so long as the authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment over all the dependencies of the Crown was maintained, and 
they were not allowed to act in contravention of the general policy of 
the Empire. The consequence was, that this trade, after it had been 
relieved from the encumbrance of the old system of protection, con- 
tinued ‘to increase with wonderful rapidity, and year by year it was 
found to constitute a larger and larger proportion of our whole com- 
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merce. These rising communities also grew so fast in prosperity 
that British merchants and manufacturers might congratulate them- 
selves on finding in them fresh openings for profitable business, and 
such a widening field for their enterprise as to compensate in some 
degree for the grudging and niggardly admission they were allowed 
to the markets of richer and nearer countries. 

But this prospect has been clouded over since the authority of 
the Crown has ceased to be used for the purpose of maintaining a 
uniformity of commercial policy throughout the Empire. Measures 
injurious to our trade have already been carried in some of the 
colonies with the assent of Her Majesty’s ministers, and these 
measures are likely to be followed by others still more objectionable, 
since the system of allowing the colonial legislatures to do what 
they please has of late been carried even further than before. Though 
for some time these legislatures have been allowed to pass Acts 
directly opposed to the spirit of our commercial policy, the limits 
which Parliament had set to their proceedings in this direction were 
respected till six years ago. But in 1873 the Government of the 
day brought into Parliament and passed, with little opposition, a Bill 
for the partial repeal of the clauses in the Australian Government Act 
of 1850 by which the Australian legislatures were restrained from 
imposing differential duties, and it was required that any duties they 
imposed upon imports should be the same on the same goods wherever 
they came from. These clauses were enacted by Parliament in 1850 
with the general assent of all parties, showing that at that time no 
doubt was entertained in any quarter as to its being the duty of 
Parliament to exercise in every part of the Empire a control over 
the adoption of measures affecting our commercial policy. The 
partial repeal of these clauses, and the circumstances which led to it, 
indicate the completely opposite view of the subject that has since 
been acted upon, and are instructive as to the effects of the change 
on the real interests of the colonies. ; 

When the Australian Government Act, of which these clauses 
form a part, was introduced, it also contained clauses empowering the 
Crown at the request of the legislatures to summon a General 
Assembly for all the colonies to which the Bill applied, or for so 
many of them as might by addresses to Her Majesty signify their 
desire to be included in the arrangement. This Assembly was to 
have had power to legislate on matters of common interest to the 
colonies it would have represented, and the main object of proposing 
it was to avert the injurious obstruction to free intercourse among 
the several colonies on the Australian continent on their land frontiers 
which it was foreseen would arise if they were to adopt different rates 
of duties upon imports. The creation of an authority by means of 
which the colonies would have been enabled conveniently to act in 
concert with each other in settling their tariffs was for this reason 
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considered desirable. The clauses to provide for summoning a 
General Assembly for this purpose were passed by the House of 
Commons; but in the House of Lords, where the whole Bill was 
vehemently opposed, the first of them was only carried by a majority 
of one, and it was therefore agreed by the Government that they 
should all be omitted in order not to risk the loss of the whole 
measure. Their omission was assented to the more readily because 
if they had been passed they would only have come into operation at 
the desire of the legislatures, which, if they wished it, could easily 
have found other means of attaining the same end, while it was con- 
sidered that by the exercise of the authority of the Crown the most 
serious of the inconveniences against which they were intended to 
guard might be averted. By refusing the royal assent to every Bill 
passed by any one colony which was calculated to injure the sister 
colonies or the Empire by imposing mischievous restrictions upon 
trade, any serious evils might have been prevented from arising. 
This was the course which it was then intended to pursue, but, as I 
have already said, it was not adhered to, and after a time each colony 
was allowed to legislate for itself, and to impose such duties upon 
imports as it pleased without considering what injury it might inflict 
on its neighbours or on the Empire. The license thus granted was 
much abused, and protecting duties were to a greater or less extent 
imposed by all the Australian colonies, not even excepting New 
South Wales, which professed to have adopted the principles of free 
trade, and certainly did act with much greater liberality than the 
others. In some of the colonies the legislatures were guilty of the 
folly of imposing duties plainly intended to act asa protection against 
the neighbouring colonies. How mischievously these duties acted 
may be judged from the report made to the Secretary of State that 
‘Victoria was the natural market for Tasmania, but Tasmania was 
excluded from it by a rigidly protective tariff to the very serious 
injury of the producing and manufacturing interests of the Tasmanian 
community.’ This complaint was made on behalf of Tasmania, but 
it is clear that Victoria must suffer at least as much from its own 
unwise laws as the neighbours against which these laws were directed, 
and with which, but for them, a large trade would be carried ,on to 
their mutual advantage. The obstacles thrown in the way of the 
intercolonial trade by the tariffs of these colonies soon caused so 
much inconvenience that the legislatures became anxious to be re- 
lieved from it; but instead of seeking for the relief they desired by 
the simple expedient of abolishing their protecting duties, what they 
did was to try to obtain it by altering their tariffs in such a 
manner as to make them even more objectionable than before. 

In 1867 they applied to the Duke of Buckingham, who was then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to recommend to Parliament that 
the clauses of the Constitutional Act which prevented them from 
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imposing different rates of duty upon the same goods brought from 
different places should be repealed, at least so far as to allow of their 
admitting goods from another colony on specially favourable terms, 
This application was very properly refused, but was renewed and 
pressed with much urgency on the Home Government in 1870 and 
1871. In 1871 Lord Kimberley, who had then succeeded to the 
office of Secretary of State, wrote a circular to the Australian governors 
explaining his reasons for adhering to the opinion of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and objecting to what had been asked for as being 
‘a proposition that in one part of the Empire commercial privileges 
should be granted to the inhabitants of certain other parts of the 
Empire to the exclusion and prejudice of the rest of Her Majesty’s 
subjects.’ This objection to the measure (and others not less weighty 
might have been urged to it) ought surely to have been conclusive; 
but the doctrine that no control was to be exercised over the colonial 
legislatures had now become so firmly established, that, as they con- 
tinued to insist on their demand, Her Majesty’s ministers gave way, 
and in 1873 Parliament, on their recommendation, passed an Act 
which repealed the clauses of the previous Act so far as to allow any one 
of the Australian colonies to grant special reductions of duty on goods 
imported from another of them or from New Zealand as compared 
with the duties payable on the same goods from elsewhere. Under 
this Act these colonies might have adopted measures most unfair to 
each other; for example, Victoria, in exchange for supposed advan- 
tages for itself, might have excluded the timber of Tasmania or the 
sugar of Mauritius and of India from its market by leaving them sub- 
ject to duties from which the timber of New Zealand and the sugar of 
Queensland were relieved. The intercolonial trade might thus have 
been even more hampered than it is; and this has only failed to take 
place because the same narrow and selfish spirit of commercial 
jealousy which induced the colonies to ask for the Act of 1873 has 
prevented them from agreeing upon any arrangement for bringing it 
into operation, and, if I am not misinformed, at the end of almost 
six years from its passing, it still remains a dead letter. This is cer- 
tainly not to be regretted, but it is very much to be regretted that 
the restrictions upon their trade with each other which the Australian 
colonies have created by their protecting tariffs, and which it was the 
professed object of this Act to remove, should still continue to exist. 
The system of protection tends everywhere to diminish the wealth of 
the community, but its evils and its absurdity are peculiarly striking 
in such a state of things as exists in the Australian colonies. All 
these colonies possess a large extent of territory and great natural 
resources which their comparatively small population: and limited 
capital enable them as yet to turn but partially to account. The 
high rates of wages and of interest prove that there is a demand for 
more capital and labour than are available for employments which 
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require no artificial aid to make them profitable, yet it is the object 
of protecting duties to entice capital and labour from these employ- 
ments into others which can only be made to pay by taxing the com- 
munity for their support. Hence it is clear that the productive 
power of the colonies must be diminished by tariffs framed for the 
purpose of preventing the free flow of industry into its natural 
channels. And the restrictions they have put upon their trade 
with each other have not only been injurious to these colonies by 
seriously checking their advance in wealth and prosperity, but have 
been equally—perhaps even more—injurious to them by their moral 
effect. Their tendency must have been to create mutual animosities 
among the colonies, and to foster in their inhabitants the odious passions 
of envy and jealousy of their neighbours. For the real welfare of the 
Australian colonists, no less than for the interests of the whole Empire, 
it is deeply to be regretted that the old rule of requiring the colonies to 
conform to the commercial policy of the Empire has been abandoned. 
A still greater departure from this former rule than has yet taken 
place seems now to be contemplated. By the Act passed in 1873 
the Australian colonies were only partially relieved from the pro- 
visions of the earlier statute against their imposing differential 
duties. These provisions were left in force so far as they related to 
importations from foreign countries, the prohibition to the colonial 
legislatures to favour the trade with some countries by imposing 
differential duties on the produce of others being maintained. But 
it appears that in future a larger license will be allowed to colonial 
legislatures, and that the principle is to be admitted jof permitting 
them to impose or to remove duties for the purpose of favouring or 
encouraging the admission of goods into their ports, according to 
what they consider to be the friendly or unfriendly conduct towards 
their own trade of the nations from which these goods are brought. 
In British North America there has never been, as in Australia, any 
statutory prohibition of the imposition of differential duties by the 
local legislatures. This was prevented only by a clause which had long 
been invariably inserted in the royal instructions to every governor 
or lieutenant-governor appointed to any of the British provinces in 
North America, which commanded him not to give his assent to any 
Aet passed by the legislature for imposing duties of that kind. 
This had been a standing instruction for many years to the officers 
entrusted with the government of these provinces, and when they 
were united it continued to form part of the royal instructions to all 
-the governors-general of the Dominion of Canada until the appoint- 
ment of Lord Lorne. From his instructions we have been informed 
that it has been omitted, and what is now going on in the Canadian 
Parliament shows that the omission is not likely to prove unim- 
portant. That Parliament is at present considering, and is expected 
to pass without material alteration, a new tariff laid before it by the 
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ministers of the Governor-General, of which a full account has been 
published in the newspapers. We learn from this account that the 
measure is one in which the principle of protection is carried to its very 
extreme. It would be a mere waste of time to point out the mani- 
fest absurdities of the arrangements by which it attempts to give the 
benefit of protection to a variety of different interests, or to show 
(as might easily be done) how seriously industry must be impeded, 
and the progress and prosperity of the Dominion must be checked, if 
this projected tariff should come into operation. Without stopping 
to consider this point, important as it is, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that several of the provisions of the Bill now pending will 
seriously check British trade, though the Canadian minister denies 
this to be their object, while some are calculated to embarrass this 
country in its relations with other nations, and especially with the 
United States. The control of the Imperial Government over the 
commercial legislation of the colonies having been practically abdi- 
cated for more than twenty years, it might not now be easy for Her 
Majesty’s ministers to reconcile the Canadian Parliament to their 
preventing the tariff at present under its consideration from coming 
into operation by the authority of the Crown. Yet it is impossible 
that such a measure should be sanctioned by the Queen without pro- 
ducing very serious evils. 

In the first place it is clear that the passing of a law so distinctly 
adverse to British trade by the Canadian Parliament must tend to 
impair, if not to destroy, that feeling of a community of interest 
between the subjects of the Crown on the two sides of the Atlantic 
which is the main security for the permanence of the connection of 
_ Canada with the British Empire. The English people cannot be 
expected to believe that their interests and those of Canada are con- 
sidered to be the same when they find that the colonists are legislating 
against their trade in the narrowest spirit of commercial jealousy. 
And, in the next place, the fact that a law of this kind has been 
assented to by the Queen, must exercise a most pernicious influence 
upon our relations with the United States. It is of the very highest 
importance both to this country and to the United States that the 
trade between them should be relieved from the restrictions now im- 
posed upon it by American legislation. And notwithstanding the 
ascendency still maintained in Congress by the advocates of protection, 
there are not wanting symptoms that a great change of opinion on 
this subject would not be unlikely to take place in the United States 
if encouraged by the adoption in this country of a judicious and con- 
ciliatory policy towards them. But just at the time when it is of 
such peculiar importance that our policy towards America should be 
of this character, the Queen is to be asked to give her royal assent to 
a measure of the Canadian Parliament which cannot fail to be regarded 
in the United States as hostile and unfair to them. Nothing could 
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be more calculated than the passing of such a measure to destroy any 
hope of an improvement being effected in their laws affecting our 
trade. It will be in vain to represent to the American Government 
and people that the blow which is to be aimed at their commerce is 
the act of Canada alone, and is disapproved in this country. The 
Americans know well that under our laws and constitution this hostile 
legislation against them can only be adopted by Canada with the con- 
sent of the Queen, and they will with reason hold the Imperial Govern- 
ment answerable for it, nor can it repudiate this responsibility without 
proclaiming that the British Empire no longer exists except in name. 
There is one clause in the proposed tariff which deserves special 
notice on account of the peculiarly pernicious influence it is likely to 
have in confirming the disposition of other foreign nations as well as 
of the United States to maintain their restrictions on our trade. The 
clause I refer to enacts that ‘ the Governor-General in Council may 
by proclamation declare that breadstuffs, meat, vegetables, and fruits 
shall be imported into Canada duty free, or at a less rate of duty than 
is set down in the tariff, whenever it appears to his satisfaction that 
similar articles from Canada can be imported into the United States 
free of duty, or at a rate of duty less than obtains at present.’ By 
this provision the Legislature of Canada distinctly adopts as the rule 
of its commercial policy the principle of insisting upon what is called 
‘reciprocity, as the condition on which it will give facilities for the 
introduction of foreign goods into the Dominion. For the last thirty- 
five years the British Parliament has acted on the opposite policy, 
and has levied import duties solely for the sake of revenue, making 
no distinction in the rates of duty charged upon goods according to 
the more or less favourable terms upon which the nations from which 
they are brought admit British exports. The adoption of this system 
was the very foundation of our whole commercial reform, in which we 
could not have advanced a single step if we had not absolutely dis- 
carded our former policy of looking for reciprocity from other nations 
when we gave their produce free access to our markets. And to do 
this was not only indispensable in order to get rid of the unwise 
restrictions imposed upon our trade by our own laws, but was also the 
course by which it was believed that its relief from the equally unwise 
restrictions created by the laws of other countries was most likely to 
be in the end obtained. This isa point of so much importance at 
the present time, that I will venture to offer some remarks upon it, 
though in doing so I may appear to be going a little beyond the 
limits of my subject. 
When, after the close of the long war of the Revolution, the re- 


presentatives of the great powers were assembled in congress to consider _ 


the state of Europe and the arrangements to be made for securing its 
peace and welfare, they all agreed in expressing a desire to-€neourage 
commerce by getting rid, as far as possible, of the restrictions which 
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impeded the intercourse of nations. So long as only the abstract 
principle was in discussion, there was no difference of opinion as to 
its being for the common interest of all nations that greater freedom 
should be given to commerce. But the case was different when the 
question, how this principle was to be applied in practice, had to be 
dealt with. To levy high duties on articles imported from abroad 
for the purpose of encouraging production at home, and of maintain- 
ing what was called a favourable balance of trade, and at the same 
time to obtain admission for their produce into foreign countries on 
easy terms, was generally regarded as what nations, for their own 
interest, ought to aim at. The great object, therefore, of statesman- 
ship in those days was to gain for a nation the largest concessions 
that could be got from its neighbours for the introduction of its pro- 
duce into their markets, with as little reduction as possible of its own 
duties on imports. Hence the negotiations which were actively 
carried on in the thirty years following the peace of 1815, with the 
professed object of affording increased facilities for commerce, were 
conducted in the spirit amusingly displayed in Canning’s famous 
rhyming despatch, in which he told our ambassador at the Hague 
that 


In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much. 


While every nation believed that its neighbours would only give too 
little and ask too much, it is no wonder that the countless des- 
patches written during these negotiations, and the weary toil they 
imposed on diplomatists, were altogether fruitless of good, and that the 
tariffs of the great nations of the world, instead of being made more 
favourable to trade, gradually became even more restrictive than before. 
At length a different policy was adopted in this country, and 
large reductions were made in our import duties, without considering 
whether the countries whose produce was thus admitted to our 
markets would or would not take our produce’in return. The person 
who is entitled to the largest share of the credit of having brought 
about this great change in our policy by opening the eyes of Parlia- 
ment and of the public to the folly of making the reduction of ‘our 
import duties a matter of negotiation with other countries, and 
insisting upon what is called ‘ reciprocity,’ is the late Mr. J. L. 
Ricardo. In the years 1843 and 1844 Mr. Ricardo, then member 
for Stoke, moved in the House of Commons addresses to the Crown 
on this subject, of which the object was to pray that Her Majesty 
would not ‘enter into any negotiations with foreign Powers which 
would make any contemplated alteration of the tariff of the United 
Kingdom contingent on the alterations of the tariffs of other coun- 
tries.’ And, further, to express the opinion of the House, ‘ that. the 
great object of relieving the commercial intercourse between. this 
country and foreign nations from all injurious restrictions will be 
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best promoted by regulating our own customs’ duties as may be most 
suitable to the financial and commercial interest of this country, 
without reference.to the amount of duties which foreign Powers may 
think it expedient for their own interests to levy on British goods.’ 
The two main points Mr. Ricardo sought to establish were, first, that 
the chief advantage the nation would gain from the extension of its 
commerce would arise from the increase of its imports, and that this 
might be secured at once by simply reducing the duties levied upon 
them; and, secondly, granting that we had also an interest, though 
a minor one, in procuring admission for our productions into foreign 
countries on easier terms, that this advantage was not likely to be 
obtained by negotiation, nor by insisting on what is called ‘reciprocity.’ 
I do not think I ever heard speeches more remarkable for their 
clearness, and for the conclusive force of their reasoning, than those 
in which Mr. Ricardo maintained these propositions; they appeared 
to me to be unanswerable, and certainly they were not answered with 
success by the very ingenious speeches of Mr. Gladstone, who, on both 
occasions, as President of the Board of Trade, took the leading part 
in resisting the motions on behalf of the government of Sir R. Peel. 
In 1843 Mr. Ricardo was defeated by a majority of more than two to 
one, and in 1844 the House was counted out before a division could 
be taken. But though Mr. Ricardo thus failed in obtaining a vote 
of the House of Commons in favour of the policy he recommended, 
he was completely successful in bringing about its practical adoption. 
A great impression was made by these two debates on public opinion, 
and, as we must infer from the result, on the opinion of Sir R. Peel, 
which was of more immediate importance.’ His government had 
recently failed in negotiations for the conclusion of commercial 
treaties with Spain and Portugal, but after the date of Mr. Ricardo’s 
last motion these negotiations were not renewed, and, as I believe, no 
similar ones were again attempted with other powers during the 
remainder of the time that Sir R. Peel continued in office. He 
certainly proceeded in his course of commercial reforms without the 
slightest reference to the terms on which British goods were admitted 
by other countries to their markets. The succeeding administration 
avowedly acted upon the principle that the regulation of our customs 
duties: was not a fit subject for discussion or negotiation with foreign 
nations; that we ought to settle these duties entirely with a view to 
our own interests, and leave them to do the same without interference 
from us. 

From 1844 to 1860 this policy was steadily adhered to by different 


1 When the debate in 1844 was brought to a close by the counting out of the 
House, I left it with Mr. Ricardo; and I remarked to him at the time that I was 
convinced from Sir R. Peel’s manner that he felt that an unanswerable case had 
been made out in favour of the policy Mr. Ricardo recommended, and that, notwith- 
standing the failuré of the motion for the moment, it would prove to have been 
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administrations, and its success was even more complete than its 
original advocates had anticipated. When no longer embarrassed by 
the consideration of what concessions to our trade might be won from 
other countries in return for reductions of our duties on imports, the 
work of improving our tariff went on easily and quickly. The pro- 
tective duties which had imposed a heavy burden on the people 
without any corresponding gain to the exchequer were got rid of, and 
the increasing productiveness of the revenue made it safe gradually 
to repeal or reduce other duties of customs and excise which, though 
not of a protective character, had checked the progress of trade and 
manufactures. As I have already observed, this change in our policy 
was followed by a rapid advance of the nation in wealth and pro- 
sperity, and the practical proof thus afforded of the advantages 
of free trade had in a few years made a strong impression on 
opinion in foreign countries. I am not aware that any important 
steps towards following our example had actually been taken by these 
countries in 1860, but there were obvious signs in most of them that 
they were beginning to perceive that our policy was giving us a great 
advantage over them, and that, if they did not mean to be left hope- 
lessly behind in the race of commercial advancement, they must, like 
us, relieve industry from the trammels of what is called protection. 
Had this feeling been left to work freely, I cannot doubt that in 
a few years it would have liberated the commerce of the world from 
the greater part of the difficulties it has long laboured under from 
unwise restrictions. But unfortunately this was not allowed to 
happen. The British Government, by concluding with France the 
commercial treaty of 1860, abandoned the policy which Mr. Ricardo 
had recommended, and which had been followed with signal success, 
in order to revert to that which had been previously pursued and had 
even more signally failed. This is the mistake in our policy to 
which I referred in a former page as having had even greater 
influence in reviving the opinion in favour of protection in foreign 
countries than the license given to our colonies to act on this policy. 
The conclusion of the treaty of 1860 at once arrested the current of 
opinion in favour of free trade which was beginning to set in abroad. 
It was considered that England had, by large concessions, purchased 
from France more favourable terms for the admission into that 
country of some articles of her produce, and this was almost univer- 
sally regarded as a practical recantation by the British Government 
of the doctrine upon which it had for some years insisted, that the 
reduction of import duties is not a fit matter for negotiation among 
nations, and that excessive duties of this kind inflict more injury on 
the nations that impose them than on the countries on whose 
commodities they are charged. It also created a belief, in those 
nations of which the tariffs were adverse to our trade, that, as we had 
purchased a somewhat freer entrance for British goods into the French 
market by large reductions of our duties on French commodities, 
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they would do well to follow the example of France, and only consent 
to admit our produce on better terms if we would agree to give them 
something in return. The bad effect upon opinion produced by 
this treaty was not diminished by the fact that this country 
really gained nothing by it. The only part of the arrangement 
from which it derived any material benefit was the reduction of 
the duties previously levied in this country on wine and on silks. 
There was some reason for doubting whether, in the then state of 
affairs, this reduction was altogether financially prudent at that 
particular time ; but setting aside this consideration, there could be 
no doubt of the important advantages that must result from it both 
as a boon to the consumers of the articles relieved from taxation, and 
as being calculated to give a stimulus to our trade. But these 
advantages (which proved to be far greater than was generally ex- 
pected) we could have secured just as well without any treaty by 
simply reducing the duties in question. What we were supposed to 
have gained by the treaty—the reduction of the French duties on 
certain English goods—was in reality of little moment to us. Even 
if the remissions of duty on English goods had been large enough to 
give any considerable stimulus to our exports to France (which in 
fact they were not), all that we should have gained would have been 
the power of paying for a larger portion of what we received from her 
directly, instead of indirectly by increased exports to countries from 
which she draws articles that she wants. Our increased imports 
from France must necessarily be paid for in the one or the other of 
these ways, and it signified little to ourselves in which of them the 
payment was effected, though it would have been a gain to France to 
receive it by opening her ports more freely to English goods useful 
to her people. For an insignificant advantage, therefore, we were 
abandoning an important principle, and doing what was sure to have 
a powerful effect in giving new life to the belief that was beginning 
to fall into general discredit, that the repeal of excessive duties on 
imports, and more especially of protective duties, is more advantageous 
to the nations on whose produce they are levied than to those by 
which they are imposed. This belief is what, more than anything 
else, makes foreign nations now cling to their restrictive tariffs; our 
interests therefore must suffer if it should receive fresh encourage- 
ment, and the apparent sanction of England, from the passing of the 
Canadian tariff. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to show that the sur- 
render of the authority formerly exercised over the colonial legis- 
latures by the Imperial Government has been injurious to the 
colonies themselves as well as to this country, and is likely to en- 
danger the stability of their connection with the Empire by causing 
that connection to be regarded not as an advantage but as a burden 
by the British people. I will now add a few remarks on what ought 
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to be our policy for the future. I see no reason to doubt that the 
authority, which up to a very recent period was universally acknow- 
ledged to belong of right to the Crown, might have continued to be 
used with advantage in order to prevent the adoption of measures 
hurtful to the common interests of the Empire by the colonial legis- 
latures, if it had never ceased to be exercised with judgment and in 
a conciliatory spirit. But to bring again into active exercise an 
authority which has been allowed practically to fall into disuse, 
would be a very different matter from maintaining it while it was 
still habitually exerted, and certainly ought not to be attempted 
without at least endeavouring to come to some previous understand- 
ing with the colonies. Still the necessity of taking some means to 
make sure that the policy of the Imperial Government shall be sup- 
ported instead of being thwarted by the action of the dependencies of . 
the Empire is a pressing one, and the question arises how this 
object can be provided for. I observe that when the delegates of 
the Australian colonies met to consider the question as to the pro- 
priety of maintaining the restrictions on their power of altering their 
tariffs, they asserted that ‘ Great Britain must logically do one of two 
things, either leave the colonies unfettered discretion, or, if she is to 
regulate tariffs or reciprocal tariff arrangements, or to make treaties 
affecting the colonies, give to the colonies representation in matters 
affecting the Empire.’ If this is meant to refer to a project which 
has not unfrequently been suggested of giving to the colonies the 
right of returning members to the House of Commons, it is open to 
insurmountable objections. In the first place it is only an exceed- 
ingly small proportion of the whole business of the House of 
Commons which relates to matters in which the colonies are so 
directly interested as to give them any grounds for claiming that 
members returned by them should take part in it. It would plainly 
be unreasonable that a Canadian or Australian member of the House 
of Commons should be entitled to speak and vote on questions re- 
lating to the imposition of taxes in this country which his constituents 
would not have to pay, or, indeed, upon any of those questions re- 
lating to the internal affairs of the United Kingdom which occupy 
by far the largest share of the time of Parliament. But besides this, 
there would be an obvious inconvenience in having colonial members 
sitting in Parliament, as this would necessarily lead to their being 
enrolled in the ranks of one or other of our parliamentary parties. If 
they adhered to the Opposition, it would be impossible for them to 
hold confidential intercourse with the Government ; and if they sup- 
ported the ministers of the day, the defeat of the administration 
would render their relations with a new one still more difficult. 
Hence it is clearly undesirable that representatives of the colonies 
should sit in the House of Commons; yet, on the other hand, in the 
position to which the colonies have now attained, it could not be 
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regarded as unreasonable if they were to ask that if they are to be 
made subject to a real control on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in order to make sure that their measures shall not clash with 
the policy of the Empire, some effectual means should be afforded to 
them of making their wishes and opinions heard by that government 
before it comes to decisions in which they are concerned. 

To provide for this in a satisfactory manner would be no easy 
matter, and serious objections would no doubt be found to any plan 
for doing so that could be devised, but I will venture to suggest that 
it might at least be worth considering whether some such arrangement 
as the following might not be adopted with advantage. A committee * 
of the Privy Council to be formed for the purpose of considering and 
reporting its opinion to Her Majesty on such questions affecting the 
colonies as Her Majesty on the advice of her ministers might think 
fit to refer to it. Her Majesty to signify her readiness, on the 
recommendation of the colonial governments which have agents in 
this country with suitable salaries, to appoint them to be members of 
her Privy Council and also of the Committee on Colonial Affairs so _ 
long as they held their posts as agents. Already the appointment 
of agent in this country is occasionally conferred by some of the more 
important colonies on one of their leading men, and it is probable 
that this would be done more frequently if the appointment by the 
arrangement just suggested were invested with an importance cal- 
culated to make it an object of ambition, and to give them greater 
authority in their communication with Her Majesty’s Government. 
The advice and assistance of eminent colonists might be expected to 
be of great value in the proposed committee, and also to the Secretary 
of State in a less formal manner. In referring any question to the 
committee, Her Majesty to direct such members of her Privy Council 
as she might think fit to be summoned to assist the colonial members 
of the committee in considering it. On important subjects the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and perhaps some of his colleagues, 
would probably take part in the deliberations of the committee, and 
it is to be hoped that, in some cases at least, party feeling would not 
prevent the aid of former ministers from being also obtained, and 
from proving of great utility. No colonial Acts to be disallowed by 
Her Majesty without having been first considered and reported upon 
by this committee, which would in fact be merely reverting to an 
ancient practice of the Government which is still kept up in form, 
though not in substance. In the early days of the British colonies 
the authority of the Crown over them was mainly exercised through 
the Committee of Council for Trade and Plantations, now called the 
Board of Trade; and though its functions with regard to the colonies 
have long been transferred to the Secretary of State, the form of 
referring colonial Acts to it is still adhered to, and the assent to them 
of the Crown or their disallowance is signified by the approval by 
3R2 
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Her Majesty in Council of reports which nominally proceed from it, 
though really from the Colonial Office. The proposed change in the 
constitution of the committee to which these Acts are referred, and 
making the consideration they receive from it real instead of nominal, 
might facilitate an arrangement for again bringing into use the power 
of the Crown to withhold its assent from colonial Acts calculated to 
injure the general interests of the Empire. But it is by no means 
exclusively or even chiefly with regard to the allowance or disallowance 
of colonial Acts that the advice of the proposed committee would be 
useful. There are a variety of subjects with regard to which it 
would be of very great value. In the discussions which from time to 
time arise with foreign nations on matters affecting the welfare of the 
colonies, such, for instance, as the discussions with the United States 
respecting rights of fishery, it would be of great advantage to Her 
Majesty’s Government to have in the committee a body which would 
both give it information as to the wishes and opinions of the 
colonies, and assist in conveying to the colonies authentic ex- 
lanations of the reasons for the measures adopted. Again, when 
disputes arise between colonies such as that which took place 
between New South Wales and Victoria as to the amount each 
was entitled to from the receipts from import duties, the proposed 
committee would be able to give important assistance to the 
Government in deciding what ought to be done. Nor would this 
assistance be less valuable in dealing with such difficult questions 
as that which Victoria has recently brought under the considera- 
tion of the Home Government with reference to the differences 
that have arisen between two branches of the legislature. These 
are only a few out of many matters in which the assistance of 
some such body as has been suggested might be expected to prove 
useful to the Secretary of State and the Cabinet. It is, however, 
necessary to observe that I am far from meaning that in receiving 
this assistance they should be relieved from any part of the respon- 
sibility which properly belongs to them for the measures of the 
Government. The proposed committee would be useful in furnishing 
the ministers of the Crown with information and advice, but the 
responsibility would remain with them of advising the Crown to 
accept or to reject the opinions of the committee. 

I will not pursue this subject further; perhaps I have already 
gone too far in giving even so slight a sketch of an arrangement for 
securing greater unity of action between this country and those of its 
colonies to which the largest powers of self-government have been 
accorded. But in concluding this paper I must again express my 
conviction that by some means or other this object must be provided 
for if it is desired that the connection of these important dependencies 
with the British Empire should be permanently maintained. 


GREY. 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


(Concluded)e 


From the literary let us turn to the political side of M. Hugo’s 
career. And here especially we shall find him ‘French of the 
French,’ summing up in one life the conflicting tendencies of his 


time. 
The Frenchmen whose youth fell early in this century were born 


into a moral chaos. They awoke, as it were, in a desecrated temple, 
with a shattered Dagon stretched across its floor. It was plain that 
Napoleon had ruined France, and yet there was no idol to set up in 
his stead. The Bourbons, brought back by strangers, seemed to 
symbolise only the humiliation of France—the loss even of that 
military glory which she had accepted as a substitute for the freedom 
and virtue which the Revolution had proclaimed so often, but had 
never enthroned. Aspiring youths were hard put to it te create an 
ideal. It was almost a chance whether they became Ultraznontane and 
Royalist, or dreamt of a far-off republic, too often discounted at the 
barricades. But the mass of men throughout the first half of the 
century were slowly falling back into the Napoleonic illusion ; they 
had not virtue enough to save them from admiring what was without 
virtue, and thus from ultimately expiating their worship of ignoble 
glory by fellowship in ignoble ruin. Victor Hugo’s political attitude 
was determined mainly by personal sympathies. He was brought up 
by a Royalist mother, and spent his early youth with the young 
Romanticists, who were, for the most part, Royalist and Catholic. The 
Odes et Ballades and some later poems express this phase of his life. 

The death of his brother Eugéne recalled his father from a kind 
of voluntary exile. The Comte Hugo had been a Bonapartist 
general, always in semi-disgrace for his republican opinions—the 
Baron de Pontmercy of Les Misérables, where Marius represents the 
author himself. From his father the young poet learnt Republicanism, 
and added of his own motion a worship of the great conqueror whose 
character in some points resembled his own—‘ Napoléon, soleil dont je 
suis le Memnon.’ 

We need not condemn this change of front. Young men will 
often veer round rather abruptly on their first contact with actual 
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life. For each set of views has a poetry of its own, which may 
attract the imagination of youth, but which is apt to appear unreal 
when confronted with this mixed world. And a reaction from ideals 
which we can no longer idealise is responsible for no small share of 
our working principles. 

It is more important to notice how superficial has been M. Hugo’s 
grasp whether of the monarchical or of the republican conception of 
society. Charles the Tenth may not have been an inspiring person, 
But the relation between France and her kings, one of the most im- 
posing themes in history, might have suggested something better than 
the banalités of the ‘ Funeral Ode’ in the Voix Intériewres. It has 
been observed that the only idea, beyond the most obvious common- 
place, which this poem contains, is the proposal that the families of 
deposed dynasties should be allowed to reside in Paris, as their one 
indispensable consolation—surely a characteristic touch of imprac- 
ticable sentimentalism. — 

We find the same vagueness and emptiness in M. Hugo’s praises 
of the Republic. And yet there is no subject on which a political 
preacher in France needs to be more explicit. For under the name 
of Republic are included two forms of government as dissimilar as 
forms of government can be. A republic may be constructed, like 
the American republic, on individualistic principles, reducing the 
action of government to a minimum, and leaving every one undis- 
turbed in the pursuit of private well-being. Or it may be con- 
structed on socialistic principles, such as those which Fourier or 
Saint-Simon laid down, involving a profound reconstruction of society 
and a levelling of ranks and fortunes. A republic of the first type 
may yet be permanently established in France. But its danger lies in 
its failure to satisfy the enthusiasts of any party. For it is the second. 
type of Republic towards which the eager spirits of the great French 
towns seem in reality totend. But this socialistic democracy has never 
yet been able to manifest itself in a practicable form, or to avoid even 
such obvious roads to ruin as political economy can point out. Surely 
the preacher of the Republic in France should say which of these types 
or what modification of them he desires—should explain how far the 
United States answer to his ideal, or to what extent and with what 
safeguards he thinks his country prepared to accept a communistic 
scheme. No real instruction on these points can be got from M. 
Hugo’s writings or speeches. Poets are not bound to be politicians. 
But when a poet claims also to be a statesman and a prophet, he 
ought to give a reason for the faith that is in him; he ought to 
show some sign of having loosened the political knots by reflection 
before he cuts them by epigram and imagery. If he merely boxes 
the rhetorical compass—if he merely gives us a series of declamations 
on the glories of the Bourbons, of Napcleon, of the Republic which 
is to be—we cannot attach much value to his professed inspiration. 
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1872. 






It may be said that there is at least one social reform on which 
M. Hugo has dwelt consistently through all his phases—the abolition 
of the punishment of death. Like those branches of mathematics 
which involve infinite quantities, any question concerned with 
human life and death is a favourite lurking-place of fallacies. We 
will speak here only of M. Hugo’s ground of objection, which lies in 
the cruelty of the punishment. So far as the cruelty consists in the 
pain of anticipation, that pain is divisible into two factors—regret at 
leaving a family unprovided for, and actual terror. The first factor, 
if felt at all, is felt equally by the convict who is going to the galleys 
for life. And the second factor we may surely neglect. Ifa man 
has left his neighbour’s family mourning, we need not be tender over 

a few days of selfish terror for himself. Then comes, according to 
M. Hugo, the crowning cruelty of removing him from this world. 
We may reply that if we remove him from his home to a prison for 
life we are pretty sure that we are doing him an injury. But if, 
instead of this, we remove him from the earth altogether, we have no 
means of knowing whether we are doing him an injury or not. Surely 
there are plenty of other benevolent causes to be taken up which, if 
less susceptible of pathetic advocacy, are also less dependent on a 
turn of metaphysics. 

But in fact, during the years preceding the coup Wétat, M. Hugo 
was increasingly in want of something to say. His style continued 
to improve ; his mastery over rhythm and rhyme grew more magical 
thanever. But each succeeding volume of verse—Les Voix Intérieures, 
Les Rayons et les Ombres—was weaker than the last. It was supposed 
that he had written himself out. The Revolution of 1848 did not bring 
him to the front. But in July 1851 he delivered in the Assembly an 
impassioned speech against Louis-Napoleon, who, till his treasonable 
designs on the Republic became manifest, had been the poet’s in- 
timate friend. After the cowp d'état and a few days of futile counter- 
plotting, which all the literary artifices of the Histotre dun Crime 
can hardly make impressive, M. Hugo made his escape from France. 
From Jersey and Guernsey he despatched that marvellous series of songs . 
and satires which were passed secretly from hand to hand in Paris 
and read with tears and cries of rage during that national paralysis 
which ended in the Second Empire. Les Chatiments is perhaps 
M. Hugo’s best work. Sarcasm, declamation, song, all his powers 
culminate and are concentrated there. Can anything be more melo- 
dious, simpler, more touching, than these last words of a dying 
exile ? 







































Un proscrit, lassé de souffrir, 
Mourait; calme, il fermait son livre ; 
Et je lui dis: ‘ Pourquoi mourir ?’ 
Tl me répondit: ‘ Pourquoi vivre ?’ 
Puis il reprit: ‘Je me délivre. 
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Adieu! je meurs. Néron-Scapin 
Met aux fers la France flétrie.’.. . 
—On ne peut pas vivre sans pain; 

On ne peut pas non plus vivre sans la patrie.— 


. . » Je meurs de ne plus voir les champs 
Oi je regardais l’aube naitre, 
De ne plus entendre les chants 
Que j’entendais de ma fenétre. 
Mon ame est ow je ne puis étre. 
Sous quatre planches de sapin, 
Enterrez-moi dans la prairie.’ 
—On ne peut pas vivre sans pain ; 
On ne peut pas non plus vivre sans la patrie.— 


a Fe ae 


Has sarcasm ever barbed itself with bitterer emphasis than in the 
following song ? 


Sa grandeur éblouit histoire. 
Quinze ans, il fut 

Le dieu qui trainait la victoire 
Sur un affit ; 

L’Europe sous sa loi guerriére 
Se débattit.— 

Toi, son singe, marche derriére, 
Petit, petit. 


Napoléon dans la bataille, 
Grave et serein, 

Guidait 4 travers la mitraille 
Liaigle d’airain. 

Il entra sur le pont d’Arcole, 
I] en sortit.— 

Voici de lor, viens, pille et vole, 
Petit, petit. 
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Berlin, Vienne, étaient ses maitresses ; 
I] les forgait, 
Leste, et prenant les forteresses 
Par le corset ; 
Il triompha de cent bastilles 
Qu'il investit.— 
Voici pour toi, voici des filles, 
Petit, petit. 


I] passait les monts et les plaines, 
Tenant en main 

La palme, la foudre et les rénes 
Du genre humain ; 

Il était ivre de sa gloire 
Qui retentit.— 

Voici du sang, accours, viens Loire, 
Petit, petit. 


Quand il tomba, lichant le monde, 
L'immense mer 

Ouvrit & sa chute profonde 
Le gouffre amer ; 
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Il y plongea, sinistre archange, 
Et s’engloutit.— 

Toi, tu te noiras dans la fange, 

Petit, petit. 







Finally I must quote the song which seems to me the best of all, 
expressing as it does with a sound so ringing, with so passionate an 
intensity, that strange antithesis in the ‘ twy-natured ’ French—their 
capacity at once for base materialism and for ecstatic ideality—the 
way in which the whole nation will seem suddenly to cast its slough 
as a serpent does, and to leap to life at a word. 










Il est des jours abjects ou, séduits par la joie 
Sans honneur, 

Les peuples au succés se livrent, triste proie 
Du bonheur. 


Alors des nations que berce un fatal songe 
Dans leur lit, 

La vertu coule et tombe ainsi que d'une éponge 
L’eau jaillit. 











Alors devant le mal, le vice, la folie, 
Les vivants 

Imitent ies saluts du vil roseau qui plie 

Sous les vents. 






Alors festins et jeux; rien de ce que dit l’ime 
Ne s’entend ; 

On boit, on mange, on chante, on danse, on est infime 

Et content. 







Le crime heureux, servi par d'immondes ministres, 
Sous les cieux 

Rit, et vous frissonnez, grands ossements sinistres 

Des aieux. 






On vit honteux, les yeux troublés, le pas oblique, 
Hébété ; 

Tout-a-coup un clairon jette aux vents: République ! 

Liberté ! 


Et le monde, éveillé par cette ‘pre fanfare, 
Est pareil 

Aux iyrognes de nuit qu’en se levant effare 

Le soleil. 










A volume could not paint more vividly than these magnificent 
lines that characteristic shock and awakening—that divine and un- 
reasonable fire—which seems to run through Paris in time of revolu- 
tion like Rumour through the Hellenic host in the .crisis of victory. 
But where the song ends the story has too often ended. How often has — 
some noble protest, some just and armed appeal, sounded along the 
streets and Boulevards like the angel’s trump, and has been followed 
by no Great Assize, no new and heavenly order, but by uncertain 
Voices, angry eyes, confusion worse confounded, and the old round of 
fraud and tyranny begun anew! 
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It is guidance, not awakening, which France needs ; wisdom, not 
impulse ; a sincere self-condemnation for the sins of the past before 
she builds her castles in the ‘ cold future air.’ 

Few persons will now be concerned to defend Napoleon the Third, 
that most inglorious representative of glory. Thus far it is easy to 
sympathise with Les Chatiments and Napoléon le Petit. But we in 
England cannot consent to throw, as M. Hugo too often throws, the 
blame of the establishment of this base empire wholly on those who pro- 
fited thereby. We must hold that every town, every village, every adult 
in France were sharers to some degree in the shame of such an over- 
throw at the hands of such men. Least of all can those be absolved 
who made the ignoble crimes of the Second Empire possible by their 
adoration of the splendid crimes of the first. When ‘the Memnon 
of Napoleon’ complained that 


Ce voleur de nuit alluma sa lanterne 
Au soleil d’Austerlitz, 


he should have asked himself whether he had done well in helping to 
keep the sun of Austerlitz alight. 

This and much other fault might be found with the temper of 
M. Hugo’s exile. We miss the high self-forgetfulness, the resolute 
justice, of Mazzini banished and defamed. But the great fact re- 
mains. M. Hugo, in scorn of amnesties and invitations, lived out 
nineteen years of exile; his voice did not fail nor his heart falter ; 
he stood on his rock in the free British seas like Elijah on Carmel, 
spokesman and champion of all those who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal. It is this exile that has given dignity to his life; it is banish- 
ment from France that has made him one of her heroes. Perierat, 
nist periisset. 

And when at last that evil empire set in blood the exile’s triumph 
came. From Brussels, on the eve of re-entering Paris, he wrote 
some of his most splendid verses—verses in which all that there is of 
ardent in his spirit, of majestic in his personality, seems to lift and 
carry us along with him as in a chariot of fire. 


Alors qu’on entendait ta fanfare de féte 
Retentir, 

O Paris, je t’ai fui comme le noir prophéte 
Fuyait Tyr. 


Quand l’empire en Gomorrhe avait changé Lutéce, 
. Morne, amer, 
Je me suis envolé dans la grande tristesse 
De la mer. 


La, tragique ; écoutant ta chanson, ton délire, 
Bruits confus, 

J’opposais 4 ton luxe, a ton réve, a ton rire, 
Un refus, 
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Mais aujourd'hui qu’arrive avec sa sombre foule 
Attila, 

Aujourd’hui que le monde autour de toi s‘écroule, 
Me voila. 







France, étre sur ta claie & l’heure ow I’on te traine 
Aux cheveux, 

O ma mére, et porter mon anneau de ta chaine, 

Je le veux! 








J’accours, puisque sur toi la bombe et la mitraille 
Ont craché. 

Tu, me regarderas debout sur ta muraille, 

Ou couché. 






Et peut-étre, en ta terre ow brille l’espérance, 
Pur flambeau, 

Pour prix de mon exil, tu m’accorderas, France, 

Un tombeau. 







M. Hugo’s career since his return to Paris need be but briefly 
recounted. He remained in Paris during the siege, and his poems 
served as a rallying-point of patriotism, hatred of the Prussians, and 
hope of revenge. L’Année Terrible, it is true, gives a most-crude 
and violent expression to the heated feelings of the time. Its contrast 
with M. Renan’s writings of the same date shows all the difference 
between the patriot who is before all things a philosopher and the 
patriot who is before all things a rhetorician. Where the one seeks 
to prove how contrary to the true interests and instincts of Germany 
as a whole is the Prussian spirit of military conquest, the other 
out-herods Herod in his comparisons of the German Emperor to 
every pickpocket and cut-throat in history. Of course M. Hugo’s 
method of treatment was the more popular of the two. At the close 
of the siege the Parisians elected him second only to M. Louis Blane 
on the long list of members for the Department of the Seine, Fe- 
bruary 8,1871. He resigned his seat at Bordeaux on the 8th of March, 
because the Assembly would not listen to a speech from him in honour 
of Garibaldi. The sudden death of his son on the 13th of March sent 
him on family business to Brussels, where he remained during the 
Commune. While he was in Brussels the Belgian Government 
announced that it would not receive escaped Communists as political 
exiles. M. Hugo wrote to a newspaper to say that he would receive 
them in his house at Brussels. On this his windows were broken by 
a mob of young Belgians ‘ flown with insolence and wine,’ who raised 
the singular ery of ‘A bas Lord Clancharlie!’ but were unable to 
beat in the door, which the nursery-maid had wisely bolted. Ex- 
pelled from Belgium, M. Hugo returned to Paris. He was made a 
Senator, and has spoken repeatedly in the Senate and elsewhere. 

Most of the measures which M. Hugo has during these years 
recommended—the rejection of the treaty of peace, the retention in 
the Assembly of the members for the ceded provinces, the recognition 
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of the ‘right to labour,’ with its accompanying ‘State workshops,’ 
and the issue of bank-notes bearing interest, billets de banque & 
revenu—have been such as to inspire in English politicians little 
confidence in his judgment. But, in truth, his work during this critical 
period has lain less in the advocacy of any particular measures than in 
the delivery of stirring and highly wrought discourses on the text that 
Paris is supreme; Paris is holy; Paris is the capital of the world, 
and includes within herself the progress and the hopes of man. Out- 
side France we need hardly discuss the truth of these propositions; a 
more practical question is whether in France’s deep depression it 
might possibly have been wise to proclaim them—whether, in Plato’s 
words, it can ever be well for a public man to play the part of the con- 
fectioner rather than of the physician. On this delicate point a 
French and an English critic will be apt to differ; but both must 
admire the extraordinary vigour of style and thought, the contagious 
enthusiasm and ardour of spirit, which enable this ‘ old man eloquent’ 
to lead at will ‘that fierce democraty’ in any direction except into 
the secrets of their own bosoms and the sins of their own past. 

‘French of the French!’ Our sober English maxims fail us 
when we would take counsel for a nation which can unite so much 
that we think despicable with so much that all must think great, 
which can keep her hope high through ruin, through chaos, and 
through shame, and which, when she least is leading the nations, 
will never quit her claim to the primacy of the world. Let us say 
with M. Renan that when a nation brings forth a Universal Idea it 
is at the cost of much shattering of her own frame, much exhaustion 
of her separate life; that it was by centuries of national humiliation 
that Greece expiated her creation of science and of art, and Italy 
her foundation of the Empire and the Papacy, and Germany her 
assertion of the freedom of the thought of man; and that the French 
Revolution, though a lesser thing than these, was great; and there- 
fore that till the echo of the thunderpeals which announced that 
birth has died away, we shall see the strongest sons of France still 
staggering blindly beneath ‘ the too vast orb of her fate.’ 


III. 


Turning from M. Hugo’s political career to such of his per- 
sonal emotions as he has chosen to reveal to us in his poems, we shall 
find the same rich and puissant nature shut in by the same moral 
barriers which we have already defined. He who cannot willingly 
take any but a central place may have friendships and loves in 
plenty, but there will be a point where all these will cease. The 
self-worshipper may not enter the shrine of another soul. He can 
never know an intimate and absolute comradeship, a second conscience 
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in the heart of a friend. Still less can he experience that rarest joy 
of a man and a woman’s love, when the man feels with a proud 
triumph her stainless spirit outsoar his own, and bear him with her 
to a paradise which she both creates and reveals. These things, to 
such as have known them, are the very substance and delight of life. 
Yet much remains. All that is benevolent, protective, paternal— 
compassion for the poor and the suffering, loving joy in childhood and 
infancy, loving remembrance of the dead—all this a man may feel 
without compromising the dignity of the idol seated in his breast. 
And all this—pressed down, as it were, and running over—is to be 
found in M. Hugo’s works. It is with him as we often see it with 
very vain but kindly people, who pour themselves with a prodigality 
of warm-heartedness into those affections where no equality can be 
claimed or desired. Valjean the convict, Gilliatt the fisherman, 
Gavroche the gamin de Paris, divide the honours of his romances. 
And the poems to his baby grandchildren are the true crown and 
glory of his age. 

His amatory poems have not carried the world with them. More 
tact, perhaps, than he has deigned to use is necessary if we would 
touch on our own successes. He has naturally wished to descant on 
the being (or beings) who watch with mute devotion the thinker’s 
brow, or kindle into rapture at the occasional largess of his smile. 
But he has forgotten that the heart of the male reader, unless it be 
skilfully surprised, is apt to be hardened by an obscure instinct 
which tells him that there is something almost shocking in the 
notion of a woman’s adoring any man but himself. The truth is 
that the pleasures of love, like all pleasures, require a certain 
element of self-suppression before they can be made typical in art ; 
the want which separates patronage and desire from chivalry and 
passion is more easily felt than described; nor can we make the lover’s 
fortunes our own till his love has dethroned him from his own heart. 

And yet perhaps this is to moralise overmuch. Some love-poems 
there must be in which these serious considerations find no place— 
some careless bird-songs of an emotion which existed before morality 
had its birth. 

Si tu veux, faisons un réve, 
Montons sur deux palefrois ; 
Tu m’emménes, je t’enléve. 
L’oiseau chante dans les bois. 
Je suis ton maitre et ta proie ; 
Partons, c’est la fin du jour ; 
Mon cheyal sera la joie, 
Ton cheval sera l’amour. 
Nous ferons toucher leurs tétes ; 
Les voyages sont aisés ; 

Nous donnerons a ces bétes 

Une avoine de baisers. 
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Allons-nous-en par la terre, 

Sur nos deux chevaux charmants, 
Dans I’azur, dans le mystére, 
Dans les éblouissements ! 


Tu seras dame et moi comte ; 
Viens, mon coeur s’épanouit, 
Viens, nous conterons ce conte 
Aux étoiles de la nuit. 


These exquisite stanzas from Hviradnus may fairly be compared 
with Mr. Swinburne’s If you were April's lady, and I were lord in 
May, in the sense which they give of all the dash of playful adven- 
ture, the amorous eagerness of a flying and irresponsible joy. 

The love of Marius for Cosette in Les Misérables attempts a 
higher flight, and reflects the poet’s most fervent days. And here 
there is much that is passionate and sweet. But there is, too, a strong 
element of selfishness in the lovers’ conduct towards every one but 
each other. And the attempted delineation of delicate innocence sug- 
gests the effort of an imperfect memory. ‘Le pur et séraphique 
Marius,’ we are told, ‘eat été plutét capable de monter chez une fille 
publique que de soulever la robe de Cosette 4 la hauteur de la cheville.’ 
A sentence like this somehow fails to convey the impression of 
seraphic purity. We need not dwell on this topic. But I must allude 
to one scene in L’Homme qui vit which Mr. Swinburne has highly 
praised. Thisis the scene where Josiane offers herself to the distorted 
and outcast Gwynplaine. Surely to admire this scene is to confound 
monstrosity with power. It is no new idea that a woman may have 
vile impulses and yet dally on the verge of vice; it is not hard to 
draw a staring picture of this unlovely self-restraint. Nor is Josiane’s 
morbid desire for utter debasement in any degree riovel; the sixth 
satire of Juvenal would furnish forth a hundred Josianes. But in the 
sixth satire of Juvenal the words which describe vicious instincts are 
written, as it were, with a brand on the offender’s flesh. In L’Homme 
qui rit the indecency is decked out with rhetoric and presented to 
us as a psychological revelation. Surely MM. Gautier, Feydeau, and 
Belot might be left to supply us with such revelations as this. 

Connected perhaps with this defect is another form of want of 
sensibility even more repugnant to a healthy mind. We mean the 
taste which delights in dwelling not only on physical ugliness, but 
on physical horrors, which, without any wish to be cruel, pleases 
itself in realising the details of torture, filth, and corruption. M. 
Hugo’s readers are not always safe from outrage of this kind. He 
has written, for instance, a poem called Le Crapaud, which I 
regret having read, and must decline to transcribe. Suffice it to say 
that it describes minutely certain acts of hideous cruelty perpetrated 
on a toad by the young Victor and his schovlboy friends—described 
as ‘ blonds, charmants,’ ‘l’aube dans les yeux,’ ‘le printemps sur la 
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joue,’ and so forth. Before comparing a French boy’s behaviour with 
that of an Etonian or a Wykehamist, we ought to make allowance for 
the system of French education, which is said to foster a certain 
unmanliness for which the boy himself is hardly to blame. But such 
excuses can avail little here. The sport of these children ‘ with the 
morning in their eyes’ consisted in a kind of loathsomeness of cruelty 
for which an English National School boy would have been kicked. 
And half a century afterwards the great poet puts this shameful story 
into a poem in order to point a copy-book moral to the effect that 
beasts are sometimes kinder than men! We need not be sentimental 
with regard either to pain or to death. Many reasons may make 
it desirable to inflict or to suffer either. But when we find a man 
who can derive a literary pleasure from enlarging effectively upon 
the details of torture, then, however philanthropic his general aims 
may be, we cannot pardon him; we must assert that his mind is 
tainted with a disease more hateful than obscenity itself. 

Let us turn rapidly from these horrors to the poems which treat 
of the loveliness and mystery of childhood. Here M. Hugo is always 
at his best. Never does the exile’s regret appear so noble as when he 
laments above all things that he is exiled from his daughter’s tomb ; 
never is the grey head so venerable as when it bends over the cradle 
or the memory of a child. 


O Jeanne! Georges! voix dont j’ai le coeur saisi ! 

Si les astres chantaient ils bégaieraient ainsi. 

Leur front tourné vers nous nous éclaire et nous dore. 
Oh! d’ou venez-vous donc, inconnus qu’on adore 
Jeanne a l’air étonné ; George a les yeux hardis, 

Ils trébuchent, encore ivres du paradis. 


I would gladly linger on these charming poems. But they have 
been praised already more eloquently than I could praise them. 
I will not attempt to vie with the force and abundance of Mr. 
Swinburne’s style. But while I would refer the reader to these 
glowing and generous criticisms, I must in fairness add some words 
of caution. The limits within which M. Hugo can preserve truth 
and pathos are somewhat narrow. While he talks only about 
children he can bring tears into our eyes. But the least allusion to 
himself or to God is immediately disastrous. In the elegiac poems, 
for instance, the picture of the vanished child is grace itself :— 


Elle était pale et pourtant rose, 
Petite avec de grands cheveux ; 
Elle disait souvent: Je n’ose, 
Et ne disait jamais: Je veux. 


But when the mourner attempts a higher strain, the old unreality 
recurs. It would need all the simplicity of the saints to keep us in 
sympathy with an address to God couched in terms like these :— 
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Je sais que vous avez bien autre chose a faire 
Que de nous plaindre tous, 

Et qu’un enfant qui meurt, désespoir de sa mére, 
Ne vous fait rien, 4 yous! 


Nor can we think it dignified for a man thus to urge his own merits 
on the Almighty :— 


Considérez encor que j’avais, dés l‘aurore, 
Travaillé, combattu, pensé, marché, lutté, 
Expliquant Ja nature 4 homme qui l'ignore, 
Eclairant toute chose avec votre clarté ; 
Que j’avais, affrontant la haine et la colére, 


Fait ma tache ici-bas, 
Que je ne pouvais pas m’attendre 4 ce salaire, &c. Ke. 


There is something which provokes a smile in the notion of M. Hugo’s 
demanding special consideration from the Author of Nature on 
account of the very original explanations which he has given from 
time to time of natural phenomena. But had his achievements in 
this line been all that he imagines them, can we sympathise with a 
man whose mind in this hour of deepest bereavement reverts irresisti- 
bly to his own merits ; whose first feeling is that he is not as other men 
are, and ought not to suffer as they? Is not this a strange contradic- 
tion to the noble idea which lies at the root of Christianity—that he 
alone can become representative of humanity who has borne to the 
uttermost the sorrows of men ? 

The same defect of the higher instincts appears strikingly in the 
poem in memory of Charles Vacquerie, the husband of M. Hugo's 
daughter, who committed suicide after vainly attempting to rescue 
his drowning wife. 

This young man left behind him a mother ‘ pile et perdant la 
raison,’ and, we may suppose, the ordinary duties and responsibilities 
of life. M. Hugo, however, considers no explanation necessary ; he 
treats the deliberate suicide of sane persons under the pain of 
bereavement as an act which deserves unqualified praise, and has 
adopted it as the crowning glory of more than one of his imaginary 
heroes. 

Oh! s'immoler, sortir avec ange qui sort, 
Suivre ce qu’on aima dans l’horreur de la mort, 
Dans le sépulcre ou sur les claies, 

Donner ses jours, son sang et ses illusions ! 


Jésus baise en pleurant ces saintes actions 
Avec les lévres de ses plaies. 


An easy heroism! To yield to the first impulse of anguish, to 
enter with Eurydice among the shades, to follow from a world grown 
desolate some beloved and incomparable soul! Jesus, and that code 
of courageous virtue which the name of Jesus represents, teach us a 
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different lesson. They teach us that the way to reunion with the 
best and dearest lies not through defection and despair, but through 
work and hope, and that those alone can expect the reward of great 
hearts who have borne with constancy all that great hearts can bear. 
‘Tis better that our griefs should not spread far.’ 


IV. 


Before we close our survey of this puissant and many-gifted 

nature, it is natural to ask ourselves whether we can discern any 
guiding conception which has regulated the exercise of all these 
powers—any individual and consistent view of the sum of things 
which reveals itself from time to time amid these labyrinths of song. 
Certain principles we can plainly discern: a belief in France, a belief 
in democracy, a true sympathy with the weak, the outcast, the 
oppressed. To some of us the exaggeration of his patriotism may 
seem to fit it rather for boys than men. To some of us an admira- 
tion for republics as such may seem rather fanciful than sublime, 
unless it be, as in Mazzini, simply the form in which a profound 
craving for public virtue finds, from historical causes, its readiest 
channel. But at any rate these are living watchwords: France, the 
Republic, Childhood, the Oppressed—these are worthy themes for a 
great poet to sing. And here we would stop, but that it is plain 
that these are not all that he has aimed at singing. He claims to 
speak to us not only as a Frenchman and a philanthropist, but as a 
preacher and a seer. Vision, revelation, mission, apostolate—words 
like these are ever on his lips. He would have us believe that he 
has gazed deeply into the Infinite, that he has heard the words 
which issue from the ‘Mouth of Shade.’ As confidently as any 
‘ God-intoxicated ’ mystic, he invokes as his authority and inspiration 
the Eternal Name. 

Is there any reality in all this? Is there any harmonising truth 
about the universe, any illuminating conception of the Divine, 
which this great poet has received, and has been sent to teach us? 
With real, with deep regret I answer that I believe that there is 
not. Reluctantly I say that long study of his works has revealed 
only a wild and whirling chaos—a cloudland which reflects no 
figure grander than the poet’s own. 

Friends of M. Hugo’s have indeed affirmed that he has given us 
the clue to his inner meaning—that he has in many ways indicated 
that the central point of his system, his true kernel of belief, is that 
religion within religions which we associate with the name of Pytha- 
goras, which reappears under different semblances in many ages and 
many lands, and which, it is hinted, some mysterious revelation has 
impressed with special force on this poet’s mind. But I cannot say 
that these visions of his seem to me to bring us any light, or that his 
Vout. V.—No. 28. 358 
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mystical and transmigrational poems (from Ce que dit la bouche 
@Ombre to Le Poéme du Jardin des Plantes) are written with a 
truer accent of conviction than a thousand other pages embodying a 
hundred other faiths. For all faiths are there. Theism, pantheism, 
atheism, every mood from a glowing optimism to a cynical despair— 
all these appear in turn and are used alike as the vehicle of the 
accustomed rhetoric, the old self-praise. Even when words are put 
into God’s own mouth, we cannot help feeling that no alias is more 
transparent than M. Hugo’s God. 

How deep an irreverence is here! We are shocked by the Diew 
des Bonnes Gens of Béranger, the Diew devant qui Von s’incline le 
verre en main, the vulgar patron of ignoble pleasures. But at least 
a God like Béranger’s is hardly meant to be taken seriously; he is 
the offspring of an imagination bound and rooted in this world and 
amid the shows of things. M. Hugo has profaned a higher light— 
has driven astray a chariot which might, in Plato’s words, have 
followed with the company of gods across the vault of heaven. He 
has sought first his own glory, and the glory of the Invisible has been 
hid from his eyes. And thus it has come to pass that in this age of 
faith’s formation and’ of faith’s decay, which feels above all things 
its need of the sincere expression of all shades of reasoned belief and 
unbelief, of heartfelt confidence or despair—in this age, when a 
harmony as yet unknown is shaping itself, as it were, audibly from 
the cry and shock of souls, this great singer’s strain has no part in 
that attuning choir; his voice that fain had filled infinity dies out 
into the void. 

I might double the length of this essay with passages illustrative 
of my meaning here. I will quote one alone, a passage in which 
the Almighty does not escape the fate which befalls every one whose 
name M. Hugo mentions—the fate of being employed as a foil and 
contrast to the greatness and goodness of M. Hugo. 

To understand the lines in question, a few words of introduction 
are required. 

Most men who think at all, whatever their creed may be, have at 
one time or another faced the terrible possibility that after all there 
is no hope—that there are no ‘ gods who prefer the just man to the 
unjust ’—that our loves and aspirations do but mock us with an ever 
unattainable desire. And the poets who have been the voices of 
humanity have given utterance to this dark fear in many a passage 
which has sunk deeply into human hearts—from the stern realism of 
Achilles among the shades down to the visionary despair of the end 
of Alastor—from the bitterness of the Hebrew preacher down to the 
melodious complainings of ‘ the idle singer of an empty day.’ Often, 
indeed, we measure the elevation of the poet or of the race to which 
he sings by noting the nature of the regret on which he chiefly dwells 
—whether it be, as often with the Greeks, mainly for the loss of our 
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own joy in life and sunlight, or, as in the sadder Psalms, resentment 

at the outrage of Death against Justice, or the still nobler agony of 
the thought that the claim of Love to its own continuance shall be 
made in vain. 

By what indeed are we to judge a man if not by the way in which 
he meets this problem? Be his speculative conclusions what they 
may, if there be any unselfishness in him, if any heroism, if any holi- 
ness, he will show them in the face of these extreme possibilities, this 
one hope worth hoping, this only formidable fear. 

In one of the last poems of L’Année Terrible, M. Hugo paints at 
great length and with startling rhetoric the possibility that God may 
at last be found to have deceived us all along—that ‘the moral 
cosmos may be reduced to a chaos,’ and man, the sport of destiny, 
expire in a ruined universe. What then is the central point of this 
poem? what is the idea which stands out for our strength or solace 
from this profusion of rhetoric and metaphor? It is—I blush with 
shame for M. Hugo in writing it down—it is that M. Hugo himself may 
be relied upon to chase and catch the recalcitrant Deity, like a wolf in 
the forest, and to overawe Him by the majesty of his personal appear- 
ance and the eloquence of his rebuke :— 

J‘irais, je le verrais, et je le saisirais 

Dans les cieux, comme on prend un loup dans les foréts, 
Et terrible, indigné, calme, extraordinaire, 

Je le dénoncerais 4 son propre tonnerre. 

M. Hugo, forsooth, would be terrible! M. Hugo would be calm! 
M. Hugo would be extraordinary! It seems likely that at the crack 
of doom even M. Hugo might see something more terrible and extra- 
ordinary than himself. 

Can the force of egoism further go? Can we accept as a teacher 
or a prophet a man who sees on the whole vault of heaven only the 
Brocken-spectre of his own soul? Must not all our admiration for this 
man’s talents enclose within itself an ineffaceable core of contempt ? 

Or rather let us say that this, like all contempt, must ultimately 
resolve itself into a profound compassion. Must we not pity the man, 
however great his genius or his fame, who has not found in this or 
the other world one love or one worship which could teach him to 
forget himself? Let him call his works mountains, himself a Titan, 
if he will: the Titans with their heaped-up mountains could never 
scale the sky. 

But we will not accept his metaphor. We will not part from him 
except with a comparison which has in it at once less of arrogance 
and more of hope. For when we ponder on that keen but troubled 
vision, that soaring but self-captive spirit, we recur to Plato’s 
charioteer, who has indeed in times foregone driven upwards to feast 
and festival with the blessed gods—who has looked, indeed, for a 
moment on very Justice, very Beauty, very Truth, but in the midst 
382 
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of the thunder of rebellious horses and a storm and confusion of the 
soul,—till he crashes downwards to the earth, and feeds upon the 
semblances of things, and half forgets and half remembers what that 
true world has shown. For him, in Plato’s myth, there yet is a 
glorious hope; there remains for him some needful draught of self- 
forgetfulness, some purifying passage beneath the earth; and then 
again he may look with the gods on Truth, and stand with firmer 
footsteps upon the heavenly way. 
Frepertc W. H. Myrnrs, 
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I ratnx I shall not be far wrong if I say that there are few subjects 
more important to the well-being of man than the selection and 
preparation of his food. Our forefathers in their wisdom have pro- 
vided, by ample and generously endowed organisations, for the 
dissemination of moral precepts in relation to human conduct, and 
for the constant supply of sustenance to meet the cravings of religious 
emotions common to all sorts and conditions of men. In these 
provisions no student of human nature can fail to recognise the 
spirit of wisdom and a lofty purpose. But it is not a sign of an- 
cestral wisdom that so little thought has been bestowed on the 
teaching of what we should eat and drink; that the relations, not 
only between food and a healthy population, but between food and 
virtue, between the process of digestion and the state of mind which 
results from it, have occupied a subordinate place in the practical 
arrangements of life. No doubt there has long been some practical 
acknowledgment, on the part of a few educated persons, of the simple 
fact that a man’s temper, and consequently many of his actions, 
depend on such an alternative as whether he habitually digests his 
food well or ill; whether the meals which he eats are properly con- 
verted into healthy material, suitable for the ceaseless work of build- 
ing up both muscle and brain; or whether unhealthy products con- 
stantly pollute the course of nutritive supply. But the truth of that 
fact has never been generally admitted to an extent at all comparable 
with its exceeding importance. It produces no practical result on 
the habits of men in the least degree commensurate with the pregnant 
import it contains. For it is certain that an adequate recognition of 
the value of proper food to the individual in maintaining a high 
standard of health, in prolonging healthy life (the prolongation of 
unhealthy life being small gain either to the individual or to the 
community), and thus largely promoting cheerful temper, prevalent 
good nature, and improved moral tone, would require almost a 
revolution in the habits of a large part of the community. 

The general outlines of a man’s mental character and physical 
tendencies are doubtless largely determined by the impress of race 
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and family. That is, the scheme of the building, its characteristics 
and dimensions, are inherited; but to a very large extent the 
materials and filling in of the framework depend upon his food and 
training. By the latter term may be understood all that relates to 
mental and moral and even to physical education, in part already 
assumed to be fairly provided for, and therefore not further to be 
considered here. No matter, then, how consummate the scheme of 
the architect, nor how vast the design, more or less of failure to rear 
the edifice results when the materials are ill chosen or wholly 
unworthy to be used. Many other sources of failure there may be 
which it is no part of my business to note ; but the influence of food 
is not only itself cardinal in rank, but, by priority of action, gives 
rise to other and secondary agencies. 

The slightest sketch of the commonest types of human life will 
suffice to illustrate this truth. 

To commence, I fear it must be admitted that the majority of 
British infants are reared on imperfect milk by weak or ill-fed 
mothers. And thus it follows that the signs of disease, of feeble 
vitality, or of fretful disposition, may be observed at a very early age, 
and are apparent in symptoms of indigestion or in the cravings of 
want manifested by the ‘ peevish’ and sleepless infant. In circum- 
stances where there is no want of abundant nutriment, over-feeding 
or complicated forms of food, suitable only for older persons, produce 
for this infant troubles which are no less grave than those of the 
former. In the next stage of life, among the poor the child takes his 
place at the parents’ table, where lack of means, as well as of know- 
ledge, deprives him of food more suitable than the rough fare of the 
adult, and moreover obtains for him, perchance, his little share of 
beer or gin. On the whole, perhaps ‘he is not much worse off than 
the child of the well-to-do, who becomes a pet, and is already fami- 
liarised with complex and too solid forms of food and stimulating 
drinks which custom and self-indulgence have placed on the daily 
table. And soon afterwards commence in consequence—and entirely 
in consequence, a fact it is impossible too much to emphasise—the 
‘sick headaches’ and ‘bilious attacks,’ which pursue their victim 
through half a lifetime, to be exchanged for gout or worse at or 
before the grand climacteric. And so common are these evils that they 
are regarded by people in general as a necessary appanage of ‘ poor 
humanity.’ No notion can be more erroneous, since it is absolutely 
true that the complaints referred to are self-engendered, form no 
necessary part of our physical nature, and for their existence are 
dependent almost entirely on our habits in relation to food and drink. 
I except, of course, those cases in which hereditary tendencies are so 
strong as to produce these evils, despite of some care on the part of 
the unfortunate victim of an ancestor’s self-indulgence. Equally, 
however, on the part of that little-to-be-revered progenitor was ill- 
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chosen food, or more probably excess in quantity, the cause of disease, 
and not the physical nature of man. 

The next stage of boyhood transfers the child just spoken of to a 
public school, where too often insufficient or inappropriate diet, at 
the most critical period of growth, has to be supplemented from other 
sources. It is almost unnecessary to say that chief among these are 
the pastrycook and the vendor of portable provisions, for much of 
which latter that skin-stuffed compound of unknown origin, an un- 
certified sausage, may be accepted as the type. 

After this period arise the temptations to drink, among the youth 
of all classes, whether at beerhouse, tavern, or club. For it has been 
taught in the bosom of the family, by the father’s example and by 
the mother’s precept, that wine, beer, and spirits are useful, nay, 
necessary to health, and that they augment the strength. And the 
lessons thus inculeated and too well learned were but steps which 
led to wider experience in the pursuit of health and strength by larger 
use of the same means. Under such circumstances it often happens, 
as the youth grows up, that a flagging appetite or a failing digestion 
habitually demands a dram before or between meals, and that these 
are regarded rather as occasions to indulge in variety of liquor than 
as repasts for nourishing the body. It is not surprising, with such 
training, that the true object of both eating and drinking is entirely 
lost sight of. The gratification of acquired tastes usurps the function 
of that zest which healthy appetite produces ; and the intention that 
food should be adapted to the physical needs of the body and the 
healthy action of the mind is forgotten altogether. So it often comes 
to pass that at middle age, when man finds himself in the full current 
of life’s occupations, struggling for pre-eminence with his fellows, 
indigestion has become persistent in some of its numerous forms, 
shortens his ‘ staying power,’ or spoils his judgment or temper. And, 
besides all this, few causes are more potent than an incompetent 
stomach to engender habits of selfishness and egotism. A constant 
care to provide little personal wants of various kinds, thus rendered 
necessary, cultivates these sentiments, and they influence the man’s 
whole character in consequence. The poor man, advancing in years, 
suffers from continuous toil with inadequate food, the supply of 
which is often diminished by his expenditure for beer, which, although 
often noxious, he regards as the elixir of life, never to be missed when 
fair occasion for obtaining it is offered. Many of this class are pre- 
maturely crippled by articular disease, &c., and become permanent 
inmates of the parish workhouse or infirmary. 

It must be obvious to everybody how much more of detail might 
be added to fill in the outlines of this little sketch. It is meagre in 
the extreme: nevertheless it suffices for my purpose ; other illustra- 
tions may occur hereafter. 

But it is necessary to say at this point, and I Anton to say it 
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emphatically, that the subject of food need not, even with the views 
just enunciated, be treated in an ascetic spirit. It is to be considered 
in relation to a principle, in which we may certainly believe, that 
aliments most adapted to develope the individual, sound in body and 
mind, shall not only be most acceptable, but that they may be selected 
and prepared so as to afford scope for the exercise of a refined taste, and 
produce a fair degree of that pleasure naturally associated with the func- 
tion of the palate, and derived from a study of the table. For it is 
certain that nine-tenths of the gourmandise which is practised, at all 
events in English society—where for the most part it is a matter of 
faith without knowledge—is no more a source of gratification to the 
eater’s gustatory sense than it is of digestible sustenance to his body. 

Our subject now shapes itself. Food must first be regarded in 
relation to its value as material to be used for building up and sus- 
taining that composite structure, the human body, under the varied 
conditions in which it may be placed. Secondly, the selection of 
food, and the best modes of preparing it, resulting in the production 
of ‘ the dish,’ a subject of great extent and importance, must be dealt 
with very briefly. Lastly, the exercise of taste in relation to the 
serving of food and drink, or the art of combining dishes to form 
‘a meal,’ must also be considered. 

I shall not regard this as the place in which to offer any scientific 
definition of the term food. I shall include within its range all the 
solid materials popularly so regarded and therefore eaten. And drink 
being as necessary as solids for the purpose of digestion, and to supply 
that large proportion of fluid whick the body contains in every mesh 
and cell thereof, I shall regard as ‘ drink’ all the liquids which it is 
customary to swallow with our meals, although probably very few, if 
any, of them can be regarded as food in any strict sense of the term. 

Food is essential to the body in order to fulfil two distinct pur- 
poses, or to supply two distinct wants inseparable from animal life. 
As certainly as a steam-engine requires fuel, by the combustion or 
oxidation of which force is called into action for various purposes—as 
the engine itself requires the mending and replacing of parts wasted 
in the process of working—so certainly does the animal body require 
fuel to evoke its force, and material to replace those portions which 
are necessarily wasted by labour, whether the latter be what we call 
physical or mental, that is, of limbs or of brain. The material which 
is competent to supply both requirements is a complete or perfect 
food. Examples of complete food exist in milk and the egg, sufficing 
as these do for all the wants of the young animal during the period 
of early growth. Nevertheless a single animal product like either of 
the two named, although complex in itself, is not more perfect than 
an artificial combination of various simpler substances, provided the 
mixture (dish or meal) contains all the elements required in due pro- 
portion for the purposes of the body. 
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1879. FOOD AND FEEDING. 975 
It would be out of place to occupy much space with those ele- 
mentary details of the chemical constitution of the body which may 
be found in any small manual of human physiology;' but for the 
right understanding of our subject, a brief sketch must be presented. 
Let it suffice to say that carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the three all- 
pervading elements of the vegetable world, enter largely into the 
composition of the animal body; and that the two former especially 
constitute a fuel, the oxidation of which produces animal heat, and 
developes the force in its varied forms, physical and mental, which 
the body is capable of exerting. Besides these, nitrogen, obtainable 
from certain vegetable products, not from all, but forming definite 
combinations with the three elements just named, is essential to the 
repair and reproduction of the body itself, being one of its most im- 
portant constituents. Lastly must be named several other elements 
which, in small proportions, are also essential constituents of the 
body; such as sulphur, phosphorus, salts of lime, magnesia, potash, 
&e., with traces of iron and other metals. All these must be 
present in the food supplied, otherwise animal existence cannot be 
supported ; and all are found in the vegetable kingdom, and may be 
obtained directly therefrom by man in feeding on vegetables alone.? 
But the process of obtaining and combining these simple elements 
into the more complex forms which constitute the bases of animal 
tissues—definite compounds of nitrogen with carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen—is also accomplished by the lower animals, which are ex- 
clusively vegetable feeders. These animals we can consume as food, 
and thus procure, if we please, ready prepared for our purpose, the 
materials of flesh, sinew, and bone, for immediate use. We obtain 
also from the animal milk and the egg, already said to be ‘ perfect’ 
foods; and they are so because they contain the nitrogenous com- 
pounds referred to, fatty matter abundantly, and the various saline or 
mineral matters requisite. But compounds simpler in form than the 
preceding, of a non-nitrogenous kind, that is, of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen only, are necessary as food for the production of animal 
heat and force. These consist, first, of the fat of animals of various 
kinds, and of butter; and from the vegetable kingdom, of the fatty 
matter which exists in grain and legumes, and largely in the olive 
and in many seeds: secondly, of the starchy matters, all derived from 
vegetables, such as a large part of wheaten and other flour, rice, 


' Such as Physiology, Science Primer, by M. Foster, M.A., M.D. (Macmillan) ; 
Lessons in Elementary Physiology, by Professor Huxley (Macmillan). Fora full con- 
sideration of the subject Dr. Pavy’s very complete Zreatise on Food and Dictetics 
(Churchill, London, 1875). 

* The vegetable kingdom comprehends the cereals, legumes, roots, starches, sugar, 
herbs, and fruits. Persons who styJe themselves vegetarians often consume milk, 
eggs, butter, and lard, which are choice foods from the animal kingdom. There are 
other persons, of course, who are strictly vegetable eaters, and such alone have any 
right to the title of vegetarians. 
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arrowroot, and potatoes; together with sugar, gum, and other minor 
vegetable products of a similar kind. The fats form the more im. 
portant group of the two, both in relation to the production of heat 
and force; and without a constant supply of fat as food the body 
would cease to exist. The vegetable eater, pure and simple, can 
therefore extract from his food all the principles necessary for the 
growth and support of the body as well as for the production of heat 
and force, provided that he selects vegetables which contain all the 
essential elements named. But he must for this purpose consume 
the best cereals, wheat or oats; or the legumes, beans, peas, or lentils; 
or he must swallow and digest a large weight of vegetable matter of 
less nutritive value, and therefore containing at least one element in 
large excess, in order to obtain all the elements he needs. Thus the 
Irishman requires ten to eieven pounds of. potatoes daily, which 
contain chiefly starch, very little nitrogen, and scarcely any fat: 
hence he obtains, when he can, some buttermilk or bacon ora herring 
to supply the deficiency. The Highlander, living mainly on oatmeal, 
requires a much smaller weight, since this grain contains not only 
starch, but much nitrogen and a fair amount of fat, although not 
quite sufficient for his purpose, which is usually supplied by adding 
milk or a little bacon to his diet. On the other hand, the man who 
lives chiefly or largely on flesh and eggs as well as bread obtains 
precisely the same principles, but served in a concentrated form, and 
-a weight of about two or three pounds of such food is a full equivalent 
to the Irishman’s ten or eleven pounds of potatoes and extras. The 
meat-eater’s digestion is taxed with a far less quantity of solid, but 
that very concentration in regard of quality entails on some stomachs 
an expenditure of force in digestion equal to that required by the 
vegetable eater to assimilate his much larger portions. And it must 
be admitted, as a fact beyond question, that some persons are stronger 
and more healthy who live chiefly or altogether on vegetables, while 
there are many others for whom a proportion of animal food appears 
to be desirable, if not necessary. In studying this matter, individual 
habit must be taken into account. An animal feeder may by slow 
degrees become a vegetarian, without loss of weight or strength, not 
without feeling some inconvenience in the process; but a sudden 
change in diet in this direction is fora time almost equivalent to 
starvation. The digestive organs require a considerable period to 
accommodate themselves to the performance of work different from 
that to which they have been long accustomed, and in some consti- 
tutions might fail altogether in the attempt. Besides, in matters of 
diet essentially, many persons have individual peculiarities; and 
while certain fixed principles exist, such as those already laid down 
as absolutely cardinal, in the detail of their application to each man’s 
wants, an infinity of stomach-eccentricities is to be reckoned on. The 
old proverb expresses the fact strongly but truly: ‘What is one 
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man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ Yet nothing is more common 
—and one rarely leaves a social dinner table without observing it— 
than to hear some good-natured person recommending to his neigh- 
pour, with a confidence rarely found except in alliance with profound 
ignorance of the matter in hand, some special form of food, or drink, 
or system of diet, solely because the adviser happens to have found it 
useful to himself! 

It will be interesting now to take a general but brief survey of 
the vast range of materials which civilised man has at his command 
for the purpose of food: these few preliminary remarks on the 
chemical constituents of food having been intended to aid in appre- 
ciating the value of different kinds. 

Commencing with the vegetable kingdom, from which our early 
progenitors, probably during long ages, drew all their sustenance, the 
cereals, or cultivated grasses, come first, as containing all the elements 
necessary to life, and being therefore most largely consumed. Wheat 
and its congeners, which rank highest in quality, had been distin- 
guished, in the form of bread, as ‘the staff of life,’ long before the 
physiological demonstration of the fact had been attained. Wheat, 
oats, rye and barley, maize and rice, are the chief members of this 
group; wheat containing the most nitrogenous or flesh-forming 
material, besides abundance of starch, a moderate amount of fat, 
together with sufficient saline and mineral elements. Rice, on the 
other hand, contains very little nitrogen, fat, and mineral constituents, 
but starch in great abundance; while maize, with a fair supply of 
nitrogenous and starchy matter, contains the most fat or heat-producing 
material of the whole group. As derived from wheat must be named 
the valuable aliments, macaroni and all the Italian pastes. Derived 
from barley is malt-saccharine, parent of the large family of fermented 
liquors known as beer. And from various other grains are obtained, 
by fermentation and distillation, several forms of ardent spirit. 
Vinegar, best when produced from the grape, is also largely made 
from grain. 

The legumes, such as beans, lentils, and peas, form an aliment 
of great value, containing more nitrogen even than the cereals, but 
with fat in very small proportion, while starchy matter and the 
mineral elements abound in both groups. 

The tuber finds its type in the potato, which contains much 
starch, little nitrogen, and almost no fat; in the yam also. The 
roots may be illustrated by the beet, carrot, parsnip, and turnip, 
all containing little nitrogen, but much sugar, and water in large 
proportion. Derived from roots and stems of foreign growth, we 
have arrowroot, tapioca, and sago, all starches and destitute of 
nitrogen. Fatty matter is abundantly found in the olive, which sup- 
plies a large part of the world with an important article of food. 

The almond and other seeds are also fruitful sources of oil. 
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Under the term ‘green vegetables,’ a few leading plants may be 
enumerated as types of the vast natural supplies which everywhere 
exist :—The entire cabbage tribe in great variety ; lettuces, endive, 
and cresses; spinach, seakale, asparagus, celery, onions, artichokes, 
and tomato, all valuable not so much for nutritive property, which is 
inconsiderable, as for admixture with other food chiefly on account of 
salts which they contain, and for their appetising aroma and varied 
flavours. Thus condiments are useful, as the sweet and aromatic 
spices, the peppers, mustard, and the various potherbs, so essential to 
an agreeable cuisine. Sea weeds, as laver, and the whole tribe of 
mushrooms should be named, as ranking much higher in nutritive 
value than green vegetables. Pumpkins, marrows, and cucumbers, 
chestnuts, and other nuts largely support life in some countries. The 
bread fruit is of high value ; so also are the cocoanut and the banana 
in tropical climates. 

Lastly must be named all those delicious but not very nutritive 
products of most varied kind and source, grouped under the name 
of fruits. These are characterised chiefly by the presence of sugar, 
acid, vegetable jelly, and some saline matter, often combined with 
scent and flavour of exquisite quality. Derived from grapes as its 
chief source, stands wine in its innumerable varieties, so closely as- 
sociated by all civilised nations with the use of aliments, although 
not universally admitted to rank in technical language as a food. 
Next may be named sugar in its various forms, a non-nitrogenous pro- 
duct of great value, and, in a less degree, honey. No less important 
are the tea plant, the coffee berry, and the seeds of the cacao tree. 

There isa single element belonging to the mineral kingdom which 
is taken in its natural state as an addition to food, namely, common 
salt; and it is so universally recognised as necessary, that it cannot 
be omitted here. The foregoing list possesses no claim to be ex- 
haustive, only to be fairly typical and suggestive; many omissions, 
which some may think important, doubtless exist. In like manner, 
a rapid survey may be taken of the animal kingdom. 

First, the flesh of domestic quadrupeds: the ox and sheep, both 
adult and young; the pig; the horse and ass, chiefly in France. 
Milk, butter, and cheese in endless variety are derived chiefly from 
this group. More or less wild are the red deer, the fallow deer, and 
the roe-deer. As game, the hare and rabbit; abroad, the bison, wild 
boar, bear, chamois, and kangaroo, are esteemed for food among 
civilised nations ; but many other animals are eaten by half-civilised 
and savage peoples. All these are rich in nitrogen, fatty matters, 
and saline materials. 

Among birds, we have domestic poultry in great variety of size 
and quality, with eggs in great abundance furnished chiefly by this 
class. All the wild fowl and aquatic birds ; the pigeon tribe and the 
small birds. Winged game in all its well-known variety. 
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Of fish it is unnecessary to enumerate the enormous supply and 
the various species which exist everywhere, and especially on our own 
shores, from the sturgeon to whitebait, besides those in fresh- 
water rivers and lakes. All of them furnish nitrogenous matter 
largely, but, and particularly the white fish, possess fat in very small 
proportion, and little of saline materials. The salmon, mackerel, and 
herring tribes have more fat, the last named in considerable quantity, 
forming a useful food well calculated to supplement cereal aliments, 
and largely adopted for the purpose both in the south and north of 
Europe. 

The so-called reptiles furnish turtle, tortoise, and edible frog. 
Among articulated animals are the lobsters, crabs, and shrimps. 
Among molluscs, the oyster and all the shellfish, which, as well as 
the preceding animals, in chemical composition closely resemble that 
of fish properly so called. 

I shall not enter on a discussion of the question: Is man designed 
to be a vegetable feeder, or a flesh-eating or an omnivorous animal ? 
Nor shall his teeth or other organs be examined in reference thereto. 
Any evidence to be found by anatomical investigation can only be 
safely regarded as showing what man is and has been. That he has 
been and is omnivorous to the extent of his means, there can exist no 
doubt. Whether he has been generally prudent or happy in his 
choice of food and drink is highly improbable, seeing that until very 
recently he has possessed no certain knowledge touching the relations 
which matters used as food hold with respect to the structure and 
wants of his body, and that such recent knowledge has been confined 
to a very few individuals. Whatever sound practice he may have 
attained, and it is not inconsiderable, in his choice and treatment of 
food, is the result of many centuries of empirical observation, the 
process of which has been attended with much disastrous failure and 
some damage to the experimenters. No doubt much unsound con- 
stitution and proclivity to certain diseases result from the persistent 
use through many generations of improper food and drink. 

Speaking in general terms, man seems, at the present time, prone 
to choose foods which are unnecessarily concentrated and too rich in 
nitrogenous or flesh-forming material, and to consume more in 
quantity than is necessary for the healthy performance of the animal 
functions. He is apt to leave out of sight the great difference, in re- 
lation to both quantity and quality of food, which different habits of 
life demand, e.g. between the habits of those who are chiefly sedentary 
and brain-workers, and of those who are active and exercise muscle 
more than brain. He makes very small account of the different re- 
quirements by the child, the mature adult, and the declining or aged 
person. And he seems to be still less aware of the frequent existence 
of notable individual peculiarities in relation to the tolerance of 
certain aliments and drinks. As a rule, man has little knowledge of, 
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or interest in, the processes by which food is prepared for the table, or 
the conditions necessary to the healthy digestion of it by himself, 
Until a tolerably high standard of civilisation is reached, he cares 
more for quantity than quality, desires little variety, and regards as im- 
pertinent an innovation in the shape of a new aliment, expecting the 
same food at the same hour daily, his enjoyment of which apparently 
greatly depends on his ability to swallow the portion with extreme 
rapidity, that he may apply himself to some other and more im- 
portant occupation without delay. Eating is treated in fact by 
multitudes much as they are disposed to treat religious duty—which 
eating assuredly is—that is, as a duty which is generally irksome, but 
unfortunately necessary to be performed. As to any exercise of taste 
in the serving or in the combining of different foods at a meal, the 
subject is completely out of reach of the great majority of people, and 
is as little comprehended by them as the structure and harmonies of 
a symphony are by the first whistling boy one chances to meet in the 
street. The intelligent reader who has sufficient interest in this 
subject to have followed me thus far may fancy this a sketch from 
savage life. On the contrary, I can assure him that ignorance and 
indifference to the nature and object of food mark the condition of 
a large majority of the so-called educated people of this country. 
Men even boast of their ignorance of so trivial a subject, regard it 
as unworthy the exercise of their powers, and—small compliment to 
their wives and sisters—fit only for the occupation of women. 

Admitting man, then, to be physically so constituted as to be 
able to derive all that is necessary to the healthy performance of all 
his functions from the animal or from the vegetable kingdom, either 
singly or combined, he can scarcely be regarded otherwise than as 
qualified to be an omnivorous animal. Add to this fact his possession 
of an intelligence which enables him to obtain food of all kinds and 
climes, to investigate its qualities, and to render it more fit for 
digestion by heat—powers which no other animal possesses—and 
there appears no @ priori reason for limiting his diet to products of 
either kingdom exclusively. 

It is a matter of great interest to ascertain what have become, 
under the empirical conditions named, the staple foods of the 
common people of various climates and races—what, in short, 
supports the life and labour of the chief part of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

In the tropics and adjacent portions of the temperate zones, high 
temperature being incompatible with the physical activity familiar 
to northern races, a very little nitrogenous material suffices, since the 
waste of muscle is small. Only a moderate quantity of fat is taken, 
the demand for heat-production being inconsiderable. The chiefly 
starchy products supply nearly all the nutriment required, and such 
are found ix rice, millet, &c. Rice by itself is the principal food of 
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the wide zone thus indicated, including a large part of China, the 
East Indies, part of Africa and America, and also the West Indies. 
Small additions, where obtainable, are made of other seeds, of oil, 
putter, &c.; and as temperature decreases by distance from the 
equator, some fish, fowl, or other light form of animal food, are 
added. 

In the north of Africa, Arabia, and some neighbouring parts, the 
date, which contains sugar in abundance, is largely eaten, as well as 
maize and other cereals. 

Crossing to Europe, the southern Italian is found subsisting on 
macaroni, legumes, rice, fruits, and salads, with oil, cheese, fish, and 
small birds, but very little meat. More northward, besides fish and 
a little meat, maize is the chief aliment, rye and other cereals 
taking a second place. The chestnut also is largely eaten by the 
poorer population, both it and maize containing more fatty matter 
than wheat, oats, and legumes. 

In Spain, the inhabitants subsist chiefly on maize and rice, with 
some wheat and legumes, among them the garbanzo or ‘ chick pea,’ 
and one of the principal vegetable components of the national olla, 
which contains also a considerable proportion of animal food in variety, 
as bacon, sausage, fowl, &c. Fruit is fine and abundant; especially 
so are grapes, figs, and melons. There is little or no butter, the 
universal substitute for which is olive oil, produced in great quantity. 
Fowls and the pig furnish the chief animal food, and garlic is the 
favourite condiment. 

Going northward, flesh of all kinds occupies a more considerable 
place in the dietary. In France the garden vegetables and legumes 
form an important staple of diet for all classes; but the very numerous 
small land proprietors subsist largely on the direct products of the 
soil, adding little more than milk, poultry, and eggs, the produce of 
their small farms. The national pot-au-few is an admirable mixed 
dish, in which a small portion of meat is made to yield all its nutritive 
qualities, and to go far in mingling its odour and savour with those 
of the fragrant vegetables which are so largely added to the stock. 
The stock-meat eaten hot, or often cold with plenty of green salad 
and oil, doubtless the most palatable mode of serving it, thus affords 
a source of fat, if not otherwise provided for by butter, cheese, &c. 

Throughout the German Empire, the cereals, legumes, greens, 
roots, and fruits supply an important proportion of the food consumed 
by the common population. Wheaten bread chiefly, and some made 
from rye, also beans and peas, are used abundantly. Potatoes and 
green vegetables of all kinds are served in numerous ways, but largely 
in soups, a favourite dish. Meats, chiefly pork, are greatly esteemed 
in the form of sausage, and appear also as small portions or joints, 
but freely garnished with vegetables, on the tables of those who can 
afford animal diet. Going northward, where the climate is no longer 
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adapted for the production of wheat, as in parts of Russia, rye and 
oats form the staple food from the vegetable kingdom, associated 
with an increased quantity of meat and fatty materials. 

Lastly, it is well known that the inhabitants of the Arctic zone 
are compelled to consume large quantities of oily matter, in order to 
generate heat abundantly ; and also that animal food is necessarily 
the staple of their dietary. Vegetables, which moreover are not 
producible in so severe a climate, would there be wholly inadequate 
to support life. 

We will now consider the food which the English peasant and 
artisan provide. The former lives, for the most part, on wheaten 
bread and cheese, with occasionally a little bacon, some potatoes, and 
perhaps garden greens: it is rarely indeed that he can obtain flesh, 
To this dietary the artisan adds meat, mostly beef or mutton, and 
some butter. A piece of fresh and therefore not tender beef is baked, 
or cooked in a frying-pan, in the latter case becoming a hard, in- 
digestible, and wasted morsel; by the former process a somewhat 
better dish is produced, the meat being usually surrounded by potatoes 
or by a layer of some batter, since both contain starchy products and 
absorb the fat which leaves the meat. The food of the peasant 
might, however, be cheaper and better; while the provision of the 
artisan is simply extravagant and bad. At this period of our national 
history, when food is scarce, and the supply of meat insufficient to 
meet the demand which our national habits of feeding perpetuate, it 
is an object of the first importance to consider whether other aliments 
can be obtained at a cheaper rate, and at the same time equal in 
quality to those of the existing dietary. Many believe that this 
object may be accomplished without difficulty, and that the chief 
obstacle to improvement in the food-supply, not only of the classes 
referred to, but in that of the English table generally, is the common 
prejudice which exists against any aliment not yet widely known or 
tried. The one idea which the working classes possess in relation to 
improvement in diet, and which they invariably realise when wages 
are high, is the inordinate use of butcher’s meat. To make this the 
chief element of at least three meals daily, and to despise bread and 
vegetables, is for them no less a sign of taste than a declaration of 
belief in the perfection of such food for the purposes of nutrition. 

We have already seen that not only can all that is necessary to 
the human body be supplied by the vegetable kingdom solely, but 
that, as a matter of fact, the world’s population is to a large extent 
supported by vegetable products. Such form, at all events, the 
most wholesome and agreeable diet for the inhabitants of the tropics. 
Between about forty and nearly sixty degrees of latitude we find large 
populations of fine races trained to be the best labourers in the world 
on little more than cereals and legumes, with milk (cheese and 
butter), as food ; that little consisting of irregular and scanty supplies 
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of fish, flesh, and fatty matter. In colder regions vegetable products 

are hardly to be obtained, and flesh and fat are indispensable. Thus 
man is clearly omnivorous; while men may be advantageously 
vegetarian in one climate, mixed eaters in another, and exclusively 
flesh-eaters in a third. 

I have not hesitated to say that Englishmen generally have 
adopted a diet adapted for a somewhat more northerly latitude than 
that which they occupy; that the cost of their food is therefore far 
greater than it need be, and that much of their peculiar forms of 
indigestion and resulting chronic disease is another necessary conse- 
quence of the same error. They consume too much animal food, 
particularly the flesh of cattle. For all who are occupied with severe 
and continuous mechanical labour, a mixed diet, of which cereals 
and legumes form a large portion, and meat, fish, eggs, and milk 
form a moderate proportion, is more nutritious and wholesome than 
chiefly animal food. For those whose labour is chiefly mental, and 
whose muscular exercise is inconsiderable, still less of concentrated 
nitrogenous food is desirable. A liberal supply of cereals and 
legumes, with fish, and flesh in its lighter forms, will better sustain 
such activity, than large portions of butcher’s meat twice or thrice 
aday. Then again it is absolutely certain, contrary to the popular 
belief as this is, that while a good supply of food is essential during 
the period of growth and active middle life, a diminished supply is 
no less essential to health and prolongation of life during declining 
years, when physical exertion is small, and the digestive faculty 
sometimes beeomes less powerful also. I shall not regard it as 
within my province here to dilate on this topic, but shall assert that 
the ‘supporting’ of aged persons, as it is termed, with increased 
quantities of food and stimulant, is an error of cardinal importance. 
These things being so, a consideration of no small concern arises in 
relation to the economical management of the national resources. 
For it is a fair computation that every acre of land devoted to the 
production of meat is capable of becoming the source of three or four 
times the amount of produce of equivalent value as food, if devoted to 
the production of grain. In other words, a given area of land cropped 
with cereals and legumes will support a population more than three 

times as numerous as that which can be sustained on the same land 
devoted to the growth of cattle. Moreover, the corn-land will 
produce, almost without extra cost, a considerable quantity of animal 
food, in the form of pigs and poultry, from the offal or coarser parts 
of vegetable produce which is unsuitable for human consumption. 

Thus this country purchases every year a large and increasing 
quantity of corn and flour from foreign countries, while more of our 
own land is yearly devoted to grazing purposes. The value of corn 
and flour imported by Great Britain in 1877 was no less than 
63,536,322/., while in 1875 it was only just over 53,000,000/. The 
Vou. V.—No. 28. 3 T 
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increased import during the last thirty-two years is well exhibited 
in the following extract :—‘In 1846 the imports of corn and flour 
amounted to seventeen pounds weight per head of population; in 
1855 they had risen to seventy pounds per head; and in 1865 to 
ninety-three pounds weight per head of population. Finally, in 
1877 the imports of corn and flour amounted to 170 pounds weight 
per head of population of the United Kingdom.’ 

Lastly, those who are interested in the national supply of food 
must lament that, while Great Britain possesses perhaps the best 
opportunities in the world for securing a large and cheap supply of 
fish, she fails to attain it, and procures so little only, that it is to 
the great majority of the inhabitants an expensive luxury. Fish is 
a food of great value; nevertheless it ought in this country to be 
one of the cheapest aliments, since production and growth cost 
absolutely nothing, only the expenses of catching and of a short 
transport being incurred. 

Having enunciated some general principles which it is important 
should first be established, I shall offer briefly an illustration or two 
of the manner in which they may be applied. This brings us to 
the second division of the subject, viz. the practical treatment of 
certain aliments in order to render them suitable for food. Dealing 
first with that of the agricultural labourer, our object is to economise 
his small pittance, to give him, if possible, a rather more nutritive, 
wholesome, and agreeable dish—he can have but one—than his 
means have hitherto furnished. But here there is little scope for 
change; already said to live chiefly on bread and cheese, with 
occasionally bacon, two indications only for improvement can be 
followed, viz., augmentation of nitrogenous matter to meet the wear 
and tear of the body in daily hard labour, and of fatty matter to 
furnish heat and force. A fair proportion of meat, one of the best 
means of fulfilling them, is not within his reach. First, his daily 
bread ought to contain all the constituents of the wheat, instead of 
being made of flour from which most of the mineral elements have 
been removed. But beans and peas are richer in nitrogen than 
wheat, and equal it in starch, mineral matters, and fat, the last being 
in very small quantity, while maize has three times their proportion 
of fat. Hence all of these would be useful additions to his dietary, 
being cheaper than wheat in the market, although, the retail demand 
being at present small, they may not be so in the small shops. As 
an illustration of the value of legumes combined with fat, it may be 
remembered how well the Erbswurst supported the work of the 
German armies during the winter of 1870-71, an instructive lesson 
for us in England at the present moment. It consists of a simple 
peasoup mixed with a certain proportion of bacon or lard, and dried 


3 Statesman’s Year Book, 1879, p. 258. 
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so as to be portable, constituting in very small compass-a perfect 
food, especially suitable for supporting muscular expenditure and 


exposure to cold. Better than any flesh, certainly any which could 


be transported with ease, the cost was not more than half that of 


ordinary meat. It was better also, because the form of the food is 
one in which it is readily accessible and easily digested; it was 
relished cold, or could be converted in a few minutes into good soup 
with boiling water. But for our labourer probably the best of the 
legumes is the haricot bean, red or white, the dried mature bean of 
the plant whose pods we eat in the early green state as ‘ French 
beans.’ For this purpose they may be treated thus: Soak, say, a 
quart of the dried haricots in cold water for about twelve hours, after 
which place them in a saucepan, with two quarts of cold water and 
a little salt, on the fire; when boiling remove to the corner and 
simmer slowly until the beans are tender; the time required being 
about two to three hours. This quantity will fill a large dish, - 
and may be eaten with salt and pepper. It will be greatly im- 
proved at small cost by the addition of a bit of butter, or of melted 
butter with parsley, or if an onion or two have been sliced and 
stewed with the haricots. A better dish still may be made by putting 
all or part, after boiling, into a shallow frying-pan, and lightly frying 
for a few minutes with a little lard and some sliced onions. With a 
few slices of bacon added, a comparatively luxurious and highly 
nutritive meal may be made. But there is still in the saucepan, after 
boiling, a residue of value, which the French peasant’s wife, who 
turns everything to account, utilises in a manner quite incompre- 
hensible to the Engiishwoman. The water in which dried haricots 
have stewed, and also that in which green French beans have been 
boiled, contain a proportion of nutritious matter. The Frenchwoman 
always preserves this liquor carefully, cuts and fries some onions, 
adds these and some thick slices of bread, a little salt and pepper 
with a potherb or two from the corner of the garden, and thus serves 
hot an agreeable and useful crodéite aw pot. It ought to be added 
that the haricots so largely used by the working classes throughout 
Europe are not precisely either ‘red’ or ‘white,’ but some cheaper 
local varieties, known as haricots du pays. These, I am assured on 
good authority, could be supplied here at about twopence a pound, 
their quality as food being not inferior to other kinds. 

But haricots—let them be the fine white Soissons—are good 
enough to be welcome at any table. A roast leg or shoulder of 
mutton should be garnished by a pint boiled as just directed, lying 
in the gravy of the dish; and some persons think that, with a good 
supply of the meat gravy, and a little salt and pepper, ‘ the haricots 
are by no means the worst part of the mutton.’ Then with a smooth 
purée of mild onions, which have been previously sliced, fried brown, 
and stewed, served freely as sauce, our leg of mutton and haricots 
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become the gigot & la bretonne well known to all lovers of whole- 
some and savoury cookery. Next, white haricots stewed until soft, 
made into a rather thick purée, delicately flavoured by adding a 
small portion of white purée of onions (not browned by frying as in 
the preceding sauce), produce an admirable garnish for the centre of 
a dish of small cutlets, or an entrée of fowl, &c. Again, the same 
haricot purée blended with a veal stock, well flavoured with fresh 
vegetables, furnishes an admirable and nutritious white soup. The 
red haricots in like manner with a beef stock make a superlative 
brown soup, which, with the addition of portions of game, especially of 
hare, forms, for those who do not despise economy in cuisine where 
the result attained is excellent, a.soup which in texture and in 
flavour would by many persons not be distinguishable from a 
common purée of game itself. Stewed haricots also furnish, when 
cold, an admirable salad, improved by adding slices of tomato, &c., 
the oil supplying the one element in which the bean is deficient ; 
and a perfectly nutritious food is produced for those who can digest it 
—and they are numerous—in this form. The same principle, it may 
be observed, has, although empirically, produced the well-known 
dishes of beans and bacon, ham and green peas, boiled pork and 
pease-pudding, all of them old and popular but scientific combina- 
tions. Thus also the French, serving petits pois as a separate dish, 
add butter freely and a dash of sugar, the former making the com- 
pound physiologically complete, the latter agreeably heightening the 
natural sweetness of the vegetable. 

Let me recall, at the close of these few hints about the haricot, 
the fact that there is no product of the vegetable kingdom so nutriti- 
ous; holding its own in this respect, as it well can, even against the 
beef and mutton of the animal kingdom. The haricot ranks just 
above lentils, which have been so much praised of late, and rightly, 
the haricot being also to most palates more agreeable. By most 
stomachs, too, haricots are more easily digested than meat is; and, 
consuming weight for weight, the eater feels lighter and less 
oppressed, as a rule, after the leguminous dish; while the compara- 
tive cost is very greatly in favour of the latter. I do not of course 
overlook in the dish of simple haricots the absence of savoury odours 
proper to well-cooked meat ; but nothing is easier than to combine 
one part of meat with two parts of haricots, adding vegetables and 
garden herbs, so as to produce a stew which shall be more nutritious, 
wholesome, and palatable than a stew of all meat with vegetables, and 
no haricots. Moreover, the cost of the latter will be more than 
double that of the former. 

I have just adverted to the bread of the labourer, and recom- 
mended that it should be made from entire wheat meal; but it 
should not be so coarsely ground as that commonly sold in London as 
‘whole meal.’ The coarseness of ‘whole meal’ is a condition de- 
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signed to exert a specific effect on the digestion for those who need 
it, and, useful as it is in its place, is not desirable for the average 
population referred to. It is worth observing, in relation to this 
coarse meal, that it will not produce light agreeable bread in the form 
of loaves: they usually have either hard flinty crusts, or soft dough- 
like interiors; but the following treatment, after a trial or two, will be 
found to produce excellent and most palatable bread. To two pounds 
of whole meal add half a pound of fine flour and a sufficient quantity of 
baking powder and salt ; when these are well mixed, rub in about two 
ounces of butter, and make into dough with half milk and water, or 
with all milk if preferred. Make rapidly into flat cakes like ‘ tea- 
cakes,’ and bake in a quick oven, leaving them afterwards to finish 
thoroughly at a lower temperature. The butter and milk supply 
fatty matter in which the wheat is somewhat deficient ; all the saline 
and mineral matters of the husk are retained; and thus a more 
nutritive form of bread cannot be made. Moreover, it retains the 
natural flavour of the wheat, in place of the insipidity which is 
characteristic of fine flour, although it is indisputable that bread 
produced from the latter, especially at Paris and Vienna, is unrivalled 
for delicacy, texture, and colour. Whole meal may be bought; but 
mills are now cheaply made for home use, and wheat may be ground 
to any degree of coarseness desired. 

Here illustration by recipe must cease; although it would be an 
easy task to fill a volume with matter of this kind, illustrating the 
ample means which exist for diminishing somewhat the present 
wasteful use of ‘butcher’s meats’ with positive advantage to the 
consumer. Many facts in support of this position will appear as we 
proceed. But another important object in furnishing the foregoing 
details is to point out how combinations of the nitrogenous, starchy, 
fatty, and mineral elements may be made, in well-proportioned 
mixtures, so as to produce what I have termed a ‘ perfect’ dish— 
perfect, that is, so far as the chief indication is concerned, viz., one 
which supplies every demand of the body, without containing any 
one element in undue proportion. For it is obvious that one or 
two of these elements may exist in injurious excess, especially for 
delicate stomachs, the varied peculiarities of which, as before in- 
sisted on, must sometimes render necessary a modification of all 
rules. Thus it is easy to make the fatty constituent too large, and 
thereby derange digestion, a result frequently experienced by persons 
of sedentary habits, to whom a little pastry, a morsel of foie gras, or 
a rich cream is a source of great discomfort, or of a ‘ bilious attack ;’ 
while the labourer, who requires much fatty fuel for his work, would 
have no difficulty in consuming a large quantity of such compounds 
with advantage. Nitrogenous matter also is commonly supplied 
beyond the eater’s wants; and if more is consumed than can be used 
for the purposes which such aliment subserves, it must be eliminated in 
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some way from the system. This process of elimination, it suffices to 
say here, is undoubtedly a prolific cause of disease, such as gout and 
its allies, as well as other affections of a serious character, which 
would in all probability exist to a very small extent, were it not the 
habit of those who, being able to obtain the strong or butcher’s 
meats, eat them daily year after year, in larger quantity than the 
constitution can assimilate. 

Quitting the subject of wheat and the leguminous seeds, it will 
be interesting to review briefly the combinations of rice, which fur- 
nishes so large a portion of the world with a vegetable staple of diet. 
Remembering that it contains chiefly starch, with nitrogen in small 
proportion, and almost no fat or mineral elements, and just sufficing 
perhaps to meet the wants of an inactive population in a tropical 
climate, the first addition necessary for people beyond this limit will 
be fat, and, after that, more nitrogen. Hence the first effort to 
make a dish of rice ‘ complete’ is the addition of butter and a little 
Parmesan cheese, in the simple risotto, from which, as a starting 
point, improvement, both for nutritive purposes and for the demands 
of the palate, may be carried to any extent. Fresh additions are 
made in the shape of marrow, of morsels of liver, &c., of meat broth 
with onion and spice, which constitute the mixture, when well pre- 
pared, nutritious and highly agreeable. The analogue of this mainly 
Italian dish is the pilaw or pilaff of the orientals, consisting as it does 
of nearly the same materials, but differently arranged. The curry of 
poultry and the kedgeree of fish are further varieties which it is un- 
necessary to describe. Follow the same combination to Spain, where 
we find a popular national dish, but slightly differing from the fore- 
going, in the pollo con arroz, which consists of abundance of rice, 
steeped in a little broth and containing morsels of fowl, bacon, 
and sausage, with appetising spices, and sufficing for an excellent 
meal. 

Another farinaceous product of world-wide use is the maize or 
Indian corn. With a fair amount of nitrogen, starch, and mineral 
elements, it contains also a good proportion of fat, and is made into 
bread, cakes, and puddings of various kinds. It is complete, but 
susceptible of improvement by the addition of nitrogen. Hence in 
the United States, where it is largely used, it is often eaten with 
beans under the name of ‘succotash.’ In Italy it is ground into the 
beautiful yellow flour which is conspicuous in the streets of almost 
every town ; when made into a firm paste by boiling in water, and 
sprinkled -with Parmesan cheese, a nitrogenous aliment, it becomes 
what is known as polenta, and is largely consumed with some relish 
in the shape of fried fish, sardines, sausage, little birds, or morsels of 
fowl or goose, by which of course fresh nitrogen is added. Macaroni 
has been already alluded to ; although rich in nitrogenous and starchy 
materials, it is deficient in fat. Hence it is boiled and eaten with 
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putter and parmesan (a Vitalienne) and with tomatoes, which furnish 
saline matters, with meat gravy, or with milk. 

Nearer home the potato forms a vegetable basis in composition 
closely resembling rice, and requiring therefore additions of nitro- 
genous and fatty elements. The Irishman’s inseparable ally, the pig, 
is the natural, and to him necessary, complement of the tuber, 
making the latter a complete and palatable dish. The every-day 
combination of mashed potato and sausage is an application of the 
same principle. In the absence of pork, the potato eater substitutes 
a cheap oily fish, the herring. The combination of fatty material 
with the potato is still further illustrated in our baked potato and 
butter, in fried potatoes in their endless variety of form, in potato 
mashed with milk or cream, served in the ordinary way with maitre 
@hétel butter, or arriving at the most perfect and finished form in 
the pommes de terre sautées au beurre of a first-class French 
restaurant, where it becomes almost a plat deluwe. Even the simple 
bread and butter or bread and cheese of our own country equally 
owe their form and popularity to physiological necessity; the de- 
ficient fat of the bread being supplemented by the fatty elements 
of each addition, the cheese supplying also its proportion of nitroge- 
nous matter, which exists so largely in its peculiar principle caseine. 
So again, all the suet puddings, ‘short cake,’ pie-crust, or pastry, 
whether baked or boiled, consist simply of farinaceous food rendered 
stronger nutriment by the addition of fatty matter. 

In the same way aimost every national dish might be analysed 
up to the pot-au-few of our neighbours, the right management of 
which combines nutritious quality with the abundant aroma and 
flavour of fresh vegetables which enter so largely into this economical 
and excellent mess. 

It will be apparent that, up to this point, our estimate of the 
value of these combinations has been limited, or almost so, by their 
physiological completeness as foods, and by their economical value 
in relation to the resources of that great majority of all populations, 
which is poor. But when the inexorable necessity for duly considering 
economy has been complied witb, the next aim is to render food as 
easily digestible as possible, and agreeable to the senses of taste, 
smell, and sight. 

The hard labourer with simple diet, provided his aliment is 
complete and fairly well cooked, will suffer little from indigestion. 
He cannot be guilty, for want of means, of eating too much, fertile 
source of deranged stomach with those who have the means; physical 
labour being also in many circumstances the best preventive of 
dyspepsia. ‘Live on sixpence a day and earn it,’ attributed to 
Abernethy as the sum of his dietary for a gluttonous eater, is a 
maxim of value, proved by millions. But for the numerous seden- 
tary workers in shops, offices, in business and professions of all kinds, 
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the dish must not only be ‘ complete ;’ it must be so prepared as to 
be easily digestible by most stomachs of moderate power, and it 
should also be as appetising and agreeable as circumstances admit. 

On questioning the average middle-class Englishman as to the 
nature of his food, the all but universal answer is, ‘ My living is plain, 
always roast and boiled ’—words which but too clearly indicate the 
dreary monotony, not to say unwholesomeness, of his daily food; 
while they furthermore express his satisfaction, such as it is, that he 
is no luxurious feeder, and that, in his opinion, he has no right to an 
indigestion. Joints of beef and mutton, of which we all know the 
very shape and changeless odours, follow each other with unvarying 
precision, six roast to one boiled, and have done so ever since he 
began to keep house some five-and-twenty years ago! I am not 
sanguine enough to suppose that this unbroken order which rules the 
dietary of the great majority of British families of moderate and 
even of ample means, will be disturbed by any suggestions of mine. 
Nevertheless, in some younger households, where habits followed for 
want of thought or knowledge have not yet hardened into law, there 
may be a disposition to adopt a healthier diet and a more grateful 
variety of aliment. For variety is not to be obtained in the search 
for new animal food. Often as the lament is heard that some new 
meat is not discovered, that the butcher’s display of joints offers so 
small a range for choice, it is not from that source that wholesome 
and pleasing additions to the table will be obtained. 

But our most respectable paterfamilias, addicted to ‘ plain living,’ 
might be surprised to learn that the vaunted ‘ roasting ’ has no longer 
in his household the same significance it had five-and-twenty years 
ago; and that probably, during the latter half of that term, he has 
eaten no roast meat, whatever he may aver to the contrary. Baking, 
. at best in a half-ventilated oven, has long usurped the function of 
the spit in most houses, thanks to the ingenuity of economical range- 
makers. And the joint, which formerly turned in a current of fresh 
air before a well-made fire, is now half stifled in a close atmosphere 
of its own vapours, very much to the destruction of the characteristic 
favour of a roast. This is a smaller defect, however, as regards our 
present object, than that which is involved by the neglect in this 
country of braising as a mode of cooking animal food. By this pro- 
cess more than mere ‘ stewing’ is of course intended. In braising, 
the meat is just covered with a strong liquor of vegetable and animal 
juices (braise or mirepoiz) in a closely covered vessel, from which as 
little evaporation as possible is permitted, and is exposed for a con- 
siderable time to a surrounding heat just short of boiling. By this 
treatment tough fibrous flesh, whether of poultry or of cattle, or meat 
unduly fresh, such as can alone be procured during the summer season 
in towns, is made tender, and is furthermore impregnated with the 
odours and flavour of fresh vegetables and sweet herbs. Thus, also, 
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meats which are dry, or of little flavour as veal, become saturated with 
juices and combined with sapid substances, which render the food 
succulent and delicious to the palate. Small portions sufficing for 
a single meal, however small the family, can be so dealt with; and a 
véchauffée, or cold meat for to-morrow, is not a thing of necessity, but 
only of choice when preferred. Neither time nor space permits me to 
dwell further on this topic, the object of this paper being rather to 
furnish suggestions than explicit instruction in detail. 

The art of frying is little understood, and the omelette is almost 
entirely neglected by our countrymen. The products of our frying 
pan are often greasy, and therefore for many persons indigestible, 
the shallow form of the pan being unsuited for the process of boiling 
in oil, that is, at a heat of nearly 500° Fahr., that of boiling water 
being 212°. This high temperature produces results, which are 
equivalent indeed to quick roasting, when the article to be cooked 
is immersed in the boiling fat. Frying, as generally conducted, is 
rather a combination of broiling, toasting, or scorching; and the use 
of the deep pan of boiling oil or dripping, which is essential to the 
right performance of the process, and especially preventing greasi- 
ness, is a rare exception and not the rule in ordinary kitchens. 
Moreover, few English cooks can make a tolerable omelette; and 
thus one of the most delicious and nutritious products of culinary 
art, with the further merit that it can be more rapidly prepared 


than any other dish, must really at present be regarded as an 
exotic. Competent instruction at first and a little practice are 
required, in order to attain a mastery in producing an omelette ; but 
these given, there is no difficulty in turning out a first-rate specimen. 
The ability to do this may be so useful in the varied circumstances 
of travel, &c., that no young man destined for foreign service, or even 
who lives in chambers, should fail to attain the easily acquired art. 


Henry THOMPSON. 


(To be concluded.) 
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RECIPROCITY AND FREE TRADE. 


Tue great and well-won reputation of Mr. Wallace as a scientific 
observer entitles him to respectful attention whenever he propounds 
any doctrine or theory, however startling; and I therefore need no 
apology for examining as carefully as I am able his recent utterance 
in the April number of this review, entitled ‘ Reciprocity the True Free 
Trade.’ The first impression which this wonderful title made upon 
me was much the same as if he had said, ‘ Cowardice the only true 
valour,’ or ‘Swindling the only true honesty.’ But when I had a 
little recovered from my surprise, I considered that the truth or 
falsehood of this astounding title resolved itself, after all, into a ques- 
tion of words. I first simplified the matter by leaving out the word 
‘true,’ since it appears to be quite evident that a false free trade is 
no free trade at all. But then I encountered a difficulty with which 
I never thought to have been embarrassed by a gentleman of such 
high scientific attainments. The controversy which he raises is con- 
cerning free trade, and I do not think we should be thought unduly 
exacting if we were to require that when he uses the same word he 
should use it in the same sense, or, indeed, if we had asked that he 
should give us a definition of free trade, and after he had given us 
his definition, that he should adhere to it. My complaint is that the 
word ‘free trade’ is used in an essay of no very formidable length 
in a number of senses utterly at variance with each other. Nay, I 
am almost sanguine enough to believe that if Mr. Wallace had given 
himself the trouble of considering for five minutes what meaning he 
attaches to the word ‘free trade,’ the essay now lying before us 
never could have been written. Ido not expect my readers to take 
so serious an accusation on trust, but will adduce the reasons and in- 
stances which have driven me to this conviction. 

* No one, says Mr. Wallace, ‘advocates free trade in poisons or 
explosives, or even in alcoholic drinks; and few believe that we are 
bound to allow Zulus or Chinese to become armed with breech-loaders 
and rifled cannon if we can prevent it.’ In this passage Mr. Wallace 
clearly identifies protection with the necessary precautions of police 
or the precautions required by actual or impending war, and free 
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trade with the foolhardy carelessness which disregards such pre- 
cautions. Having just been told that free trade may consist in 
rashness and negligence, we are next informed that the essence of 
free trade is mutuality. We are then informed that it is a maxim of 
expediency. We learn next that if each country does not freely pro- 
duce that which it can produce best and cheapest, one entire section 
of the benefits derivable from free trade is destroyed. Next we are 
told that the whole programme of free trade must be carried out if 
its advantages are not to be overbalanced by disadvantages. We are 
next told of the stability which general free trade would give us, 
from which we are led to infer that there are two kinds of free trade, 
general and special ; but upon this interesting subject we are favoured 
with no further information. We next hear that our boasted freedom 
of trade shuts us out of half the markets of Europe, but whether 
because it boasts or because it is free I do not know. We learn next 
that countervailing duties are strictly in accordance with the essential 
spirit of free trade, from which it would seem to follow that free 
trade is something different from its essential spirit ; and, lastly, that 
Mr. Wallace is himself a free-trader. I ask the candid reader whether, 
from the extracts which I have placed before him, he can form the 
slightest idea of what Mr. Wallace means by ‘ free trade,’ and I would at 
respectfully invite him to try his hand at reconciling all that is said 

about free trade within the limits of a single definition. I cannot 

sufficiently regret that it never occurred to Mr. Wallace to favour us 

with a definition of his own. I am convinced that, had he done so, 

very few of the quotations which I have just cited would have seen 

the light, and I greatly incline to the opinion that the article I am 

considering would never have been written. At any rate we should 

have been spared the trouble and perplexity of answering arguments 

to which it is impossible to do full justice, because, when we try to 

ascertain the meaning of the term on which the whole controversy 

depends, we are met by irreconcilable contradictions. Mr. Wallace 

would not think of employing the same word to describe a bee and a 

bat, an elephant and a mouse. Why cannot he treat himself and his 

readers to a different word to express a different idea? One coin 
may pay many debts, but one word should, I respectfully submit, be 
devoted to the service of one single idea. 

Little reassured or edified by this examination, I proceed to inquire 
whether there is any known and received meaning of free trade which 
ean fairly identify it with any system of reciprocity. Now, the word 
‘free trade’ was for many years the watchword of a most acrimonious 
controversy. That controversy was not raised by, and did not raise, 
the question of reciprocity. The question was not how foreign 
countries were to behave to us, but how we were to behave to foreign 
countries. The free trade for which Cobden and Bright fought and 
conquered was a negative—the abstinence on our part from the im- 
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position of any tax with a view to raise the price of any commodities, 
and especially of food imported from abroad. Whether reciprocity 
be right or wrong, it was not in any way included in the controversy 
of that day. To identify it with retaliation is a mere abuse of lan- 
guage. The contest was not to compel the Government to use their 
interest with foreign nations, to induce them to take off duties on our 
produce; the struggle was of a much more direct and practical nature. 
The English Government were asked to do that which was entirely 
in their own power—to take off duties of their own imposing which 
interfered in so striking a way with the comfort and well-being of the 
people. Free trade is the reverse of protection: protection is putting 
duties on foreign importation for the purpose of fostering our own 
products ; free trade is taking them off. The meaning of the word ‘free 
trade’ is not a matter of argument, but of history. Mr. Wallace says 
that the essence of free trade is mutuality. I have, I think, shown 
that historically this is incorrect. I will venture to add that the 
feeling which carried free trade was not a desire for mutuality, but for 
justice. The feeling of all sound free-traders was then, and is now, 
that the main thing to secure is that we shall never again be subject 
to the gross injustice implied in the exercise of the taxing power not 
for the benefit of the whole community, for whom it is the business of 
Parliament to think and act, but against the people at large for the 
benefit of some particular class or interest. The victory of free trade 
decided not that we ought to limit or increase our taxes with reference 
to the taxes which are imposed on us by foreign governments; it was 
directed to an end which we had the power of attaining without the aid 
of foreign countries, and laid down a rule for the conduct of Parliament 
which we are proud to say has never since been infringed. Mr. 
Wallace, in the same page in which he says that the essence of free 
trade is mutuality, says that once having got it—that is, free trade 
without mutuality—we set it up on high as if it were a moral truth 
instead of a maxim of expediency. I agree that we did so, and I 
contend that we were right in doing so. That foreign countries 
should not overburden our manufactures with heavy duties is most 
desirable, is a matter of expediency, and cannot be fairly put 
higher, for foreign countries owe us no duty and are not bound 
to consider our interest. But that our Parliament should abuse the 
power entrusted to it of imposing taxes for the good of the whole 
nation, in order to enrich the few at the expense of the many, 
is a crying wrong and injustice, to which, when once pointed 
out, nothing short of absolute force would induce a free people to 
submit. 

In the character of a professed votary of free trade Mr. Wallace 
is continually placing us in the most embarrassing positions. He has, 
as I have shown, carefully withheld from us the knowledge of what 
free trade really is, and, as if this were not enough, he applies him- 
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self to disparage the idol which he conceals from us. He says that, 
admitting that free trade will benefit a country materially, it does 
not follow that it will be best for that country to adopt it. He 
puts the case of a country spoiled, as a tourist would say, by mines 
and furnaces, and of another country which has preserved its natural 
beauty at the cost of neglecting its mineral wealth, and asks triumph- 
antly, ‘Is the former necessarily right and the latter wrong?’ 
Here he seems to assume that free trade consists in exercising, and 
protection in rejecting, certain unpicturesque industries. I answer 
that free trade has nothing to do with the choice of employments, 
but is solely concerned with the manner in which the Government 
where the industry is carried on behaves to those who exercise those 
industries and to the public at large—that is, whether the Govern- 
ment imposes taxes on the rest of the community to support those 
industries or no. The question whether these unpicturesque industries 
should be prosecuted or not has nothing to do with political economy, 
any more than the question whether a man likes to spend his money 
in growing tulips or in feeding pigs. I agree to the not very pro- 
found remark that ‘it is fortunate that most countries are as varied 
as they are,’ but I fear rather on esthetic than economical grounds. 
We do not think the worse of a country, as Mr. Wallace seems to do, 
because it has one predominating industry— 


India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabei— 


under the influence of free trade. Nor am I afflicted with the idea 
which seems to pursue him that people would become parts of a great 
machine for the growth of one product or the manufacture of one 
article. At any rate we are sure that free trade or (what is the same 
thing) the abolition of protection cannot bring about this distressing 
consummation. 

Mr. Wallace tells us that the programme of free trade is that each 
country shall freely produce that which it can naturally produce best, 
and that all shall freely exchange their surplus products. As this 
millennium has never been realised except in a slight degree with 
France, it seems to follow that our free-trade policy, or that which 
most people except Mr. Wallace believe to be our free-trade policy, 
has been a disastrous failure. We have been in the habit of believing 
that we—that is, the country at large—gained a great deal by being 
relieved from a number of unjust and vexatious taxes imposed not 
for the benefit of the public at large, but upon the public for the 
benefit of a few favoured interests or industries. We have been 
relieved from a certain amount of taxation and from an artificial 
dearth which that taxation was intended to produce, and did produce 
in fact. Of course we should be better pleased if other countries had 
followed our example. But it would be a libel on the intelligence of 
the nation to say that we made the change from protection to free 
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trade in the expectation and on the condition that other countries 
would sooner or later follow our example. There is no country in 
Europe where enlightened public opinion has so much influence over 
the government as in England. When we were fresh from the 
arduous struggle which ended in the attainment of free trade, or, 
what is exactly the same thing, the abolition of protection, we 
should have been dreamers indeed if we had abandoned ourselves to 
the delusion that the other States of the world would immediately or 
within an assignable period follow our lead. We secured what was 
within our reach, glad to have obtained so much and willing to profit 
bya similar return of common sense on the part of our neighbours. 
To have based our case on reciprocity would have been to court 
certain defeat, for nothing would have been easier than to show that 
there was no reasonable chance that we should be met in a similar 
spirit. It would have evinced an unpardonable want of sagacity in 
the free-trade leaders, of which the protectionist would not have been 
slow to take advantage. 

The idol which Mr. Wallace worships is stability. ‘As you were’ 
is his motto. No one can doubt, he says, that stability in the various 
industries of a country is the very essence of true prosperity, leading 
to a steady rate of wages and an assured return both to labour and 
capital. And this, he proceeds to assert, there is no doubt, can only 
be obtained by some species of reciprocity. With all deference I 
must beg leave to be included among the doubters. I do not so 
read the ways of Providence. Strange as it may sound, I believe 
not in stability, but in progress. I think that a country whose whole 
ambition is centred on keeping things as they are is certain, under 
the present condition of things, in this age very decidedly to recede. 
Suppose that you have succeeded in neutralising or paralysing your 
rivals without your borders, you have still two formidable rivals with 
whom you will have to reckon—the inventive spirit of your own citizen 
and Nature herself. Look at what is happening in England at this 
moment. The stability of the iron manufacture, the pride of England, 
has departed. No one can say that an enemy has done this. It is, as 
I understand, the result of the absence of phosphorus in hematite 
coal, which peculiarly qualifies it for the production of steel, and 
steel, for many purposes, is about to supersede iron. The disturbance 
of industry and the loss to some persons will be great, but no one 
can doubt that mankind at large will be the gainers. This is the 
law of progress, the supersession of one invention and one process 
by another, the destroying one industry in order to replace it by 
something better, and not stagnation thinly disguised under the 
name of stability. Non progredi est regredi; and, if this keeping 
things as they are were all it couid do for us, the battle of free trade 
would, I freely admit, not be worth fighting. The battle of free trade 
was fought and won to create not a stagnant pool, but a bright and 
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beneficent river. What is lost by one part of the community is 

ined by another; and to me that would be a sufficient answer. 
But to Mr. Wallace it would be no answer at all, for his complaint 
is that, by foreigners our stability is disturbed. Now, stability can be 
disturbed quite as effectually, if not much more so, by a domestic as 
by a foreign rival. He knows his antagonists better. He sees their 
strong and weak points. He is quite certain of support if he can 
cheapen anything old or produce anything new. I desire to know, 
upon Mr. Wallace’s principles of stability, how he, with his horror of 
disturbance, can tolerate such a complete revolution in the narcotic 
regimen on which he has set his heart as is involved in this iron 
revolution, and, if he sees no ground for interference, how he justifies 
active measures against what may probably be the far less serious 
interference of the foreigner. If it be his duty, as he seems to 
think, to insure me, by some State machinery or other, a quiet life 
and a comfortable income, how does he acquit himself of the duty 
when he leaves me to be destroyed by one over whom he has so much 
more control than over the dreaded foreigner? A man, as I have 
shown, may be just as effectually ruined by domestic as by foreign 
competition, and it is too bad to make such a parade of rescuing us 
from the jaws of the one only that we may perish under the claws 
of the other. 

I now approach the remedy which Mr. Wallace has provided for 
securing that stability which he calls the most important advantage 
of free trade. Before dealing with it I must again recur to the great 
difficulty which is thrown upon me by the use of the terms free trade, 
protection, reciprocity, and mutuality in I know not how many dif- 
ferent senses, without the slightest attempt at accuracy or uniformity. 
Mr. Wallace notices two schemes put forward by the advocates of 
reciprocity—the first a small uniform duty on manufactured articles, 
the second an arrangement by treaty of reciprocal import duties which 
shall be adjusted so as to benefit both parties to the arrangement. 
The former he condemns because it gives up the whole principle of 
free trade. Undoubtedly it does so, but not more than the remedy 
which he is prepared to apply. The latter remedy he pronounces 
vague, and as equally giving up the principle of free trade. I will 
say nothing about vagueness, because I have been taught to hold that 
certum est quod certum reddi potest. For two nations to agree that 
they will impose on certain articles either no duties at all or duties 
of moderate amount, for the purposes of revenue, is, as I view it, 
free trade and something more. It is free trade according to my 
definition, which is founded on the use of the term in the long 
Parliamentary controversy; and it is something more, for it pre- 
scribes what free trade does not, the treatment which we are to 
receive from foreign countries. But it is condemned unheard never- 
theless, The reason given for this utter repudiation of commercial 
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treaties is somewhat singular: it is the warning of our late-lost and 


lamented poetess— 
Love not, love not: the thing you love may change. 


In other words, we cannot prevent foreign governments from changing 
their policy, or our capital invested in foreign countries from being 
rendered worthless by the unexpected action of a foreign protectionist 
minister a few years hence, and so we had better renounce the advan- 
tage than risk the possibility of losing it. We are also emphatically 
warned that we are not to put our trust in any kind of retaliation. 
We are to be guarded against injury, but on no account to dream of 
retaliation. I take it that retaliation means tale quale, or ‘tit for 
tat,’ and cannot sufficiently admire the nobility of the sentiment 
or too fervently hope that Mr. Wallace may be found strictly to 
observe it. 

‘ But there is,’ says Mr. Wallace, ‘a very simple mode by which we 
can obtain that stability which general free trade ’"—whatever that may 
mean—‘ would give us, and which,’ in his eyes, ‘ is its greatest recom- 
mendation.’ 


It is to reply to protectionist countries by putting the very same import duty 
on the very same articles that they do, changing our duties as they change theirs 
This will restore the balance, and, so far as we are concerned, be equivalent to 
general free trade. It may, perhaps, even be better for us, for we shall get some 
revenue from these duties; but the great thing is, we shall obtain stability. Our 
capitalists and workmen will alike feel that foreign protectionist governments can 
no longer play upon our industries as they please for their own benefit. They will 
know that they will always be free from unfair competition. There will be every 
incentive to exertion to bring our manufactures up to the highest standard. As 
regards foreign industry, we should all be treated alike ; all will have a free field and 
favour. As regards foreign countries, we shall strictly do as we are done by, and 
as we would be done by, and no more. We shall make no attempt to injure them. 


In my own opinion not one of all these arguments is tenable, but 
let us for the moment grant them all. The project would still remain 
a gross folly and an intolerable injustice. Mr. Wallace writes as if 
there was nobody in the world whose interest we were bound to con- 
sult except the producers of such articles as are in their nature 
subject to foreign competition. So blinded is he by the protectionist 
mania, which he dignifies with the title of reciprocity, that he actually 
forgets the existence of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens. Absorbed 
in the idea of shielding a certain portion of the community from the 
crafty devices of foreign competitors, he has neither thought nor 
sympathy for any one else. He recommends the imposition of taxes, 
but I cannot find anywhere that he has wasted a single thought as to 
who is to pay them. He speaks of ‘ our’ manufactures and exports 
as if we were all manufacturers and exporters; he might as reason- 
ably insist that we are all under the mutiny laws because we speak 
of ‘our’ army. We are all accustomed to more or less of selfishness ; 
but a selfishness so profound that it actually ignores the existence of 
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those whom it seeks to make its victims is indeed a striking phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Wallace has satisfied himself that no injustice is 
by his plan done either to our manufacturers or to their foreign com- 
petitors, and that, he thinks, is all that is required. As it never 
seems to have occurred to him that somebody must pay the taxes of 
which he is so profuse, we cannot be surprised that he has given no 
thought as to who that somebody is. It will not be the exporters of 
English commodities to foreign countries, and that is all that con- 
cerns him. But that is not all that concerns the people of this 
country. These taxes must be looked at not as a whole, but 
separately. In the case of each tax which is imposed for the benefit 
of some trade, it is that trade against all England. He cannot 
lump these taxes together and treat them as a whole, though, even if 
he could, he would make out no case. The fact that a man benefits, 
or believes he benefits, by one tax, will not reconcile him to another 
with which he has nothing to do. The people of these islands, 
now that the case has once been raised and fairly put before them, 
will infallibly say, and say with a justice which cannot be gain- 
sayed, ‘ We are willing to pay whatever is required for the service of 
the State at home and abroad, but we ask no one to contribute to 
our support, and we will not submit to be taxed by a sort of rich 
man’s poor law for the benefit of persons many of whom are better 
able to pay than ourselves. We ask no taxes to be levied on the 
country for us, and we will pay no taxes for you.’ It really seems 
incredible that in proposing this scheme, and in stating the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, it never should have occurred to Mr. Wallace 
that there might be difficulty in inducing the people of England 
to submit to taxation not for the public service, but for the benefit 
of particular trades. And the surprise is increased when we consider 
that this very battle was fought and won on precisely the same issue 
in the days of the Corn-law League. If the whole landed interest 
was unable, after a vigorous struggle, to maintain a single farthing 
on corn, is it possible that a tax for the purpose of supporting 
stability of trade, or for any other purpose whatever except the 
public service of the country, would be, or ought to be, tolerated 
fora moment? So little has this by no means recondite or abstruse 
view of the subject forced itself on Mr. Wallace’s attention, that 
he thinks this flagrant injustice is equivalent to general free trade, 
clearly showing that the fact that the change could only be ef- 
fected by a tax on persons having little or no interest in the matter 
had never for a moment crossed his mind. Nay, he even goes on to 
say it may perhaps be better for us than free trade, for we shall get 
some revenue from these duties. He seems to have thought that 
revenue drops like manna from heaven, and enriches every one with- 
out impoverishing any. To desire free trade is natural; to make 
sacrifices to obtain it, especially with other people’s money, is con- 
VoL. V.—No. 28. 
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ceivable; but to think that it is better to pay for it than to get it 
for nothing passes beyond the utmost limits of extravagance. 

We are not informed as to the manner in which the new panacea 
will be brought into action, but we may assume it would be in the 
following way :—An Act of Parliament will be passed, directing that 
whenever any duty is put upon any article of English growth, 
produce, or manufacture by a foreign State, a duty to the same 
amount shall be payable to her Majesty on similar articles produced 
by that State. 

I may remark in passing that the plan would be quite inappli- 
cable in the case of drawbacks and bounties, so that, after all this 
sacrifice of principle, the grievance of the sugar refiners would go 
utterly unredressed. It must also be remembered that we should 
have all sorts of different tariffs for goods of very similar quality, and 
frauds would be multiplied upon the earth. Nor, in my judgment, 
would it be a slight evil that a portion of our revenue should be with- 
drawn from the control of Parliament, and left intentionally to the 
mercy of foreign Powers, who virtually control this portion of 
our taxation. Instead of being the masters of our own affairs we 
are to allow ourselves to be played upon by our rivals and our 
enemies. Does history teach us that it is so difficult to blow up the 
flames of rivalry and discord between competing nations that we 
must have recourse to an elaborate machinery intended to make a 
quarrel between friends, and, having made it, to keep it as hot as 
possible ? . 

I have reserved to the last by far the clearest and most conclu- 
sive objection to this proposal, an objection which appears to me so 
complete and absolute that I am convinced, had it occurred to Mr. 
Wallace, the article which we are considering would never have been 
written. The merit claimed by Mr. Wallace for his proposal is that, 
by neutralising the protectionist policy of others, his mode of action 
will place us as nearly as possible in the position we should occupy 
were all to become free-traders. It is evident, he says, that if we 
simply neutralise every step they take in the direction of protection, 
foreign countries will have no motive, as far as regards us, for con- 
tinuing such a system. These are very high pretensions, and entitle 
their inventor, if he be able to establish them, to a place among the 
benefactors of mankind. I only regret that he has not furnished us 
with the reasons which induced him to believe that such a scheme is 
possible. At present I can only believe that he took it for granted 
without any examination at all, for the very slightest analysis would 
have shown him that his machinery is utterly unable to produce 
any of the results which he confidently anticipates from it. 

We are all unhappily familiar with the fact that when one 
nation, feeling itself unable to compete in the open market with 
another nation in the production of some article of commerce, puts a 
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protective duty on that article, it is not unusual for the nation so 
attacked to select that article of its rival which competes most suc- 
cessfully with its own products to be the victim of a retaliatory duty. 
Political economy denounces such a proceeding, but no one ever 
denied that it was a substantive act of retaliation, and really did 
inflict on the rival State an inconvenience corresponding more or 
less exactly to the injury received. The assumption of Mr. Wallace 
obviously is that the effects, whatever they may be, which are pro- 
duced by imposition of a protective duty on one article or by the 
imposition of a retaliatory protective duty on another article, will be 
just as efficiently attained by the imposing of a retaliatory duty on 
the same article. Unless this be so, his whole plan falls absolutely 


to the ground— ut 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 


Leaves not a rack behind. 


Let us then consider what is implied by the imposition of a 
protective duty. It is, in acts which speak more loudly than words, 
a confession of inferiority. It says: ‘We cannot meet you in the 
open market, so we will impose a burden upon you which shall 
crush or at any rate cripple you.’ The imposition of such a duty is 
the result of weakness. It is the attempt of the weak to protect 
themselves against the strong. If the commodity of the State 
imposing the duty had been superior to the commodity of the State 
on which the duty is imposed, the imposition of a duty would never 
have been thought of. These preliminary considerations will enable 
us to understand the effect which will be produced by the imposition 
of the proposed countervailing duty. The effect will be absolutely 
nil. Its only operation can be that of exclusion. But by the hypo- 
thesis there cannot possibly be anything to exclude. It is ill taking 
the breeks of a Highlandman. The State imposing the protective 
duty has confessed, not in words but by its conduct, that it cannot 
maintain a contest with its rival in the open market, and all the 
retaliatory duty of Mr. Wallace does is to exclude it from a trade 
into which, by the conditions of the problem, it is impossible that it 
should enter. The weak can injure the strong by protective duties, 
but it is impossible for the strong to retaliate, because it is impossible 
to turn people out of places which they can never enter. Protective 
duties may be a sword in the hands of the weak; they can never 
be a weapon of offence in the hands of the strong. Thus the whole 
system of Mr. Wallace resolves itself into accepting the situation— 
that is, making ourselves ridiculous, by pretending to retort when 
every one knows that we are doing and can do nothing. You may 
take away in part or altogether what a man has, but omnipotence 
cannot extract from him what he has not. He that is down can fall 
no lower, and the exclusion by law of what is already excluded by its 
admitted inferiority is a mere waste of time and temper. 

302 
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Let us take an illustration from our own experience. English 
iron-manufactured articles could compete successfully with American 
articles of the same kind. To counteract this inferiority America 
imposes on English iron articles a protective duty sufficient to 
exclude them from her market. If we were to put a protective duty 
on American wheat, we might, at great loss to ourselves, inflict on 
America a considerable injury. Put on a protective duty on American 
iron, Mr. Wallace would say. Suppose this to be done, and what 
will be the result? Simply and solely that the American iron, which 
could not live in our market before, will not be able to live in it now 
—in other words, nothing. We should show our teeth, but only to 
show conclusively that we are unable to bite. 

But though the plan of reciprocal protective duties on the same 
articles of commerce—if we could suppose that, after the exposure of 
its futility, it could be for a moment seriously entertained—would 
be utterly useless, we are not to assume that on that account it 
would be equally harmless. By imposing duties, not on the same 
but on other articles in which our rival possesses a superiority, we 
can at any rate remove the objection that our hostile measures are 
utterly harmless. We can remedy that by retaliating not upon what 
our adversary cannot, but what he can, sell to a profit in our country, 
and thus introducing into our intercourse with civilised and on the 
whole friendly nations the principle upon which war is founded—the 
bringing enormous evils on ourselves in the hope of inflicting still 
greater evils on our rivals. Nothing is more honourable in the 
history of this country than the patience with which we have endured 
the exclusion of our manufactures, not only by rival states but by 
colonies who expect us, in case they are attacked, to contribute our 
last man and last shilling to their defence. I trust that the complete 
‘breakdown of this scheme will not induce its projectors to substitute 
a mischievous reality for a comparatively harmless absurdity. 

Here I close my remarks on Mr. Wallace’s proposal. I claim to 
have shown from his own writings that he has never taken the 
trouble to consider what protection and free trade really mean ; that 
he has never even alluded to that taxation of the many for the benefit 
of the few which constitutes the real and intolerable mischief of 
protection ; that his notion of stability logically carries with it the 
protection of one trade in the same country from the competition of 
-another ; and that his retaliating duties would, if we were unwise 
enough to adopt them, entirely fail to attain the object for which 
they were designed, certainly cover us with ridicule, and possibly 
become the fruitful parents of the fiercest rivalry and the bitterest 
animosity. 

Rosert Lowe. 





THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. 


Ir has often struck me that the relation of two important members of 
the social body to one another has never been sufficiently considered, 
or treated of, so far as I know, either by the philosopher or the poet. 
I allude to that which exists between the omnibus driver and his 
conductor. Cultivating literature as I do upon a little oatmeal, 
and driving, when in a position to be driven at all, in that humble 
vehicle, the "bus, I have had, perhaps, exceptional opportunities for 
observing their mutual position and behaviour ; and it is very pecu- 
liar. When the ’bus is empty, they are sympathetic and friendly to 
one another, almost to tenderness; but when there is much traffic, a 
tone of severity is observable upon the side of the conductor. ‘What 
are yer a-driving on for? Will nothing suit but to break a party’s 
neck?’ * Wake up, will yer, or do yer want the Bayswater to pass us?’ 
are inquiries he will make in the most peremptory manner. Or he 
will concentrate contempt in the laconic but withering observation : 
‘Now then, stoopid!’ 

When we consider that the driver is after all the driver—that the 
‘bus is under his guidance and management, and may be said pro tem. 
to be his own—indeed, in case of collision or other serious extremity, 
he calls it so: ‘ What the infernal regions are yer banging into my 
’bus for?’ &e. &e.,—I say, this being his exalted position, the 
injurious language of the man on the step is, to say the least of it, 
disrespectful. 

On the other hand, it is the conductor who fills the bus, and 
even entices into it, by lures and wiles, persons who are not volun- 
tarily going his way at all. It is he who advertises its presence to 
the passers-by, and spares neither lung nor limb in attracting passen- 
gers. If the driver is lord and king, yet the conductor has a good 
deal to do with the administration : just as the Mikado of Japan, who 
sits above the thunder and is almost divine, is understood to be 
assisted and even ‘ conducted * by the Tycoon. The connection be- 
tween those potentates is perhaps the most exact reproduction of 
that between the bus driver and his cad; but even in England there 
is a pretty close parallel to it in the mutual relation of the author 
and the professional critic. 
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While the former is in his spring-time, the analogy is indeed 
almost complete. For example, however much he may have pla- 
giarised, the book does belong to the author: he calls it, with par- 
donable pride (and especially if any one runs it down), ‘ my book.’ 
He has written it, and probably paid pretty handsomely for getting 
it published. Even the right of translation, if you will look at the 
bottom of the title-page, is somewhat superfluously reserved to him. 
Yet nothing can exceed the patronage which he suffers at the hands 
of the critic, and is compelled to submit to in sullen silence. When 
the book-trade is slack—that is, in the summer season—the pair get 
on together pretty amicably. ‘This book,’ says the critic, ‘ may be 
taken down to the seaside, and lounged over not unprofitably ;’ or, 
‘ Readers may do worse than peruse this unpretending little volume 
of fugitive verse ;’ or even, ‘ We hail this new aspirant for the laurels 
of Apollo. But in the thick of the publishing season, and when 
books pour into the reviewer by the cartful, nothing can exceed the 
‘violence, and indeed sometimes the virulence, of his language. That 
* Now then, stoopid !’ of the "bus conductor pales beside the lightnings 

-of his scorn. 

‘ Among the lovers of sensation, it is possible that some persons 
may be found with tastes so utterly vitiated as to derive pleasure 
from this monstrous production.’ I cull these flowers of speech from 
a wreath placed by a critic of the Slasher on my own early brow. 
Ye gods, how I hated him! How I pursued him with more than 
Corsican vengeance ; traduced him in public and private; and only 
when I had thrust my knife (metaphorically) into his detested car- 
-ease, discovered I had been attacking the wrong man. It is a lesson 
I have never forgotten ; and I pray you, my younger brothers of the 
pen, to lay it to heart. Believe rather that your unfriendly critic, 
like the bee who is fabled to sting and die, has perished after his 
attempt on your reputation; and let the tomb be his asylum. For 
even supposing you get the right sow by the ear—or rather, the wild 
boar with the ‘ raging tooth "—what can it profit you? It is not like 
that difference of opinion between yourself and twelve of your fellow- 
countrymen which may have such fatal results. You are not an 
Adonis (except in outward form, perhaps), that you can be ripped up 
with his tusk. His hard words do not break your bones, If they 
are uncalled for, their cruelty, believe me, can hurt only your vanity. 
While it is just possible—though indeed in your case in the very 
highest degree improbable—that the gentleman may have been 
right. 

In the good old times we are told that a buffet from the hand of 
an Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviewer would lay a young author dead 
at his feet. If it was so, he must have been naturally very deficient 
in vitality. It certainly did not kill Byron, though it was a knock- 
down blow; he rose from that combat with earth, like Antzus, all 
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the stronger for it. The story of its having killed Keats, though 
embalmed in verse, is apocryphal ; and if such blows were not fatal 
in those times, still less so are they nowadays. On the other hand, if 
authors are difficult to slay, it is infinitely harder work to give them 
life by what the doctors term ‘artificial respiration ’—puffing. The 
amount of breath expended in the days of ‘the Quarterlies’ in this 
hopeless task would have moved windmills. Not a single favourite 
of those critics—selected, that is, from favouritism, and apart from 
merit—now survives. They failed even to obtain immortality for the 
writers in whom there was really something of genius, but whom 
they extolled beyond their deserts. Their pet idol, for example, was 
Samuel Rogers. And who reads Rogers’s poeemsnow? We remember 
something about them, and that is all; they are very literally 
‘Pleasures of Memory.’ 

And if these things are true of the past, how much more so are 
they of the present! I venture to think, in spite of some voices to 
the contrary, that criticism is much more honest than it used to be : 
certainly less influenced by political feeling, and by the interests of 
publishing houses; more temperate, if not more judicious, and—in 
the higher literary organs, at least—unswayed by personal prejudice. 
But the result of even the most favourable notices upon a book is 
now but small. I can remember when a- review in the Times 
was calculated by the ‘Row’ to sell an entire edition. Those 
haleyon days—if haleyon days they were—are over. People read 
books for themselves now; judge for themselves; and buy only 
when they are absolutely compelled, and cannot get them from 
the libraries. In the case of an author who has already secured a 
public, it is indeed extraordinary what little effect reviews, either 
good or bad, have upon his circulation. Those who like his works 
continue to read them, no matter what evil is written of them; and 
those who don’t like them are not to be persuaded (alas!) to change 
their minds, though his latest effort should be described as though it 
had dropped from the heavens. I could give some statistics upon 
this point not a little surprising, but statistics involve comparisons— 
which are odious. As for fiction, its success depends more upon what 
Mrs. Brown says to Mrs. Jones as to the necessity of getting that 
charming book from the library while there is yet time, than on all 
the reviews in Christendom. 


O Fame! if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 
’T was less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases 

Than to see the bright eyes of those dear ones discover. 
They thought that I was not unworthy— 


of a special messenger to Mr. Mudie’s. 
Heaven bless them! for, when we get old and stupid, they still 
stick by one, and are not to be seduced from their allegiance by any 
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blaring of trumpets, or clashing of cymbals, that heralds a new arrival 
among the story-tellers. 

On the other hand, as respects his first venture, the author is very 
dependent upon what the critics say of him. It is the conductor, you 
know (I wouldn’t call him a ‘cad,’ even in fun, for ten thousand pounds), 
on whom, to return to our metaphor, the driver is dependent for the 
patronage of his vehicle, and even for the announcement of its ex- 
istence. A good review is still the very best of advertisements to a 
new author; and even a bad one is better than no review at all. 
Indeed, I have heard it whispered that a review which speaks un- 
favourably of a work of fiction, upon moral grounds, is of very great 
use to it. This, however, the same gossips say, is mainly confined to 
works of fiction written by female authors for readers of their own 
sex—‘ by ladies for ladies,’ as a feminine Pall Mall Gazette might 
describe itself. . 

Nor would I be understood to say that even a well-established 
author is not affected by what the critics may say of him; I only 
state that his circulation is not—albeit they may make his very blood 
curdle. I have a popular writer in my mind, who never looks at a 
newspaper unless it comes to him by a hand he can trust, for fear his 
eyes should light upon an unpleasant review. His argument is this: 
‘I have been at this work for the last twelve months, thinking of 
little else and putting my best intelligence (which is considerable) at 
its service. Is it humanly probable that a reviewer who has given 
his mind to it, for a less number of hours, can suggest anything in the 
way of improvement worthy of my consideration? I am supposing 
him to be endowed with ability and actuated by good faith ; that he 
has not failed in my own profession and is not jealous of my popu- 
larity; yet even thus, how is it possible that his opinion can be of 
material advantage to me? If favourable, it gives me pleasure 
because it flatters my amour propre, and Iam even not quite sure 
that it does not afford a stimulating encouragement; but if un- 
favourable, I own it gives me considerable annoyance. [This is his 
euphemistic phrase to express the feeling of being in a hornets’ nest 
without his clothes on.] On the other hand, if the critic is a mere 
hireling, or a young gentleman from the university who is trying his 
’prentice hand at a lowish rate of remuneration upon a veteran like 
myself, how still more idle would it be to regard his views!’ 

And it appears to me that there is really something in these 
arguments. As regards the latter part of them, by the bye, I had the 
pleasure of seeing my own last immortal story spoken of in an 
American magazine—the Atlantic Monthly—as the work of ‘a bright 
and prosperous young author.’ The critic (Heaven bless his young 
heart, and give him a happy Whitsuntide) evidently imagined it to 
be my first production. In another Transatlantic organ, a critic, 
speaking of the last work of that literary veteran, the late Mr. Le 
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Fanu, observes : ‘If this young writer would only model himself upon 
the works of Mr. William Black in his best days, we foresee a great 
future before him.’ 

There is one thing that I think should be set down to the credit 
of the literary profession—that for the most part they take their 
‘slatings’ (which is the professional term for them) with at least 
outward equanimity. I have read things of late, written of an old and 
popular writer, ten times more virulent than anything Mr. Ruskin 
wrote of Mr. Whistler ; yet neither he nor any other man of letters 
thinks of flying to his mother’s apron-string, or of setting in motion 
old Father Antic, the Law. Perhaps it is that we have no money, or 
perhaps, like the judicious author of whom I have spoken, we abstain 
from reading unpleasant things. I wish to goodness we could abstain 
from hearing of them; but the ‘d d good-natured friend’ is an 
eternal creation. He has altered, however, since Sheridan’s time in 
his method of proceeding. He does not say, ‘There is a very un- 
pleasant notice of you in the Scorpion, my dear fellow, which I 
deplore. The scoundrel now affects a more light-hearted style. 
‘There is a review of your last book in the Scorpion, he says, 
‘which will amuse you. It is very malicious, and evidently the 
offspring of personal spite, but it is very clever.’ Then you go down 
to your club, and take the thing up with the tongs, when nobody is 
looking, and make yourself very miserable; or you buy it, going 
home in the cab, and, having spoilt your appetite for dinner with it, 
tear it up very small, and throw it out of window: and of course you 
swear you have never seen it. 

One forgives the critic—perhaps—but never the good-natured 
friend. It is always possible—to the wise man—to refrain from reading 
the lucubration of the former, but he cannot avoid the latter: which 
brings me to the main subject of this paper—the Critic on the Hearth. 
One can be deaf to the voice of the public hireling, but it is impos- 
sible to shut one’s ears to the private communications of one’s friends 
and family—all meant for our good, no doubt, but which are 
nevertheless insufferable. 

In Miss Martineau’s recently published Autobiography there is 
a passage expressing her surprise that, whereas in all other cases 
there is a certain modest reticence in respect to other people’s 
business when it is of a special kind, the profession of literature is 
made an exception. As there is no one but imagines that he can 
poke a fire and drive a gig, so every one believes he can write 
a book, or at all events (like that blasphemous person in con- 
nection with the Creation) that he can give a wrinkle or two to the 
author. 

I wonder what a parson would say, if a man who never goes to 
church save when his babies are christened, or by accident to get out 
of a shower, should volunteer his advice about sermon-making? or an 
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artist, to whom the man without arms, who is wheeled about in the 
streets for coppers, should recommend a greater delicacy of touch ? 
Indeed, metaphor fails me, and I gasp for mere breath when I think 
of the astounding impudence of some people. If I possessed a tithe 
of it, I should surely have made my fortune by this time, and be in 
the enjoyment of the greatest prosperity. It must be remembered, 
too, that the opinion of the Critics on the Hearth is always volunteered 
(indeed, one would as soon think of asking for it as for a loan from 
the Sultan of Turkey), and in nine cases out of ten it is unfavour- 
able. One has no objection to their praise, nor to any amount 
of it; what is so abhorrent is their advice, and still more their dis- 
approval. It is like throwing ‘half a brick’ at you, which, utterly 
valueless in itself, still hurts you when it hits you. And the worst 
of it is that, apart from their rubbishy opinions, one likes these 
people ; they are one’s friends and relatives, and to cut one’s moorings 
from them altogether would be to sail over the sea of life without a 
port to touch at. 

The early life of the author is especially embittered by the utter- 
ances of these good folks. As a prophet is of no honour in his own 
country, so it is with the young aspirant for literary fame with his 
folks at home. They not only disbelieve in him, but—generally, 
however, with one or two exceptions, who are invaluable to him in 
the way of encouragement—‘ make hay’ of him and his pretensions 
in the most heartless style. If he produces a poem, it achieves 
immortality in the sense of his ‘never hearing the last of it ;’ it is 
the jest of the family till they have all grown up. But this he can 
bear, because his noble mind recognises its own greatness ; he regards 
his jeering brethren in the same light as the philosophic writer 
beholds ‘the vapid and irreflective reader.’ When they tell him 
they ‘can’t make head or tail of his blessed poetry,’ he comforts 
himself with the reflection of the great German (which he has read 
in a translation) that the clearest handwriting cannot be read by 
twilight. It is when his literary talents have received more or less 
recognition from the public at large, that home criticism becomes so 
painful to him. His brethren are then boys no longer, but parsons, 
lawyers, and doctors ; and though they don’t venture to interfere with 
one another as regards their individual professions, they make no 
sort of scruple about interfering with him. They write to him their 
unsolicited advice and strictures. This is the parson’s letter :— 


My dear Dick,—I like your last book much better than the rest of them ; but 
I don’t like your heroine. She strikes both Julia and myself [Julia is his wife, 
who is acquainted with no literature but the cookery book] as rather namby-pamby. 
The descriptions, however, are charming ; we both recognised dear old Ramsgate at 
once. [The original of the locality in the novel being Dieppe.] The plot is also 
excellent, though we think we have some recollection of it elsewhere: but it must 
be so difficult to hit upon anything original in these days. Thanks for your kind 
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remembrance of us at Christmas: the oysters were excellent. We were sorry to 


see that ill-natured little notice in the Scourge.—Y ours affectionately, 
Bos. 


Jack the lawyer writes :— 


Dear Dick,—You are really becoming [he thinks that becoming] quite a great 
man: we could hardly get your last book from Mudie’s, though I suppose he takes 
very small quantities of copies, except from really popular authors. Marion was 
charmed with your heroine [Dick rather likes Marion ; and doesn’t think Jack treats 
her with the consideration she deserves], and I have no doubt women in general will 
admire her, but your hero—you know I always speak my mind—is rather a duffer. 
You should go into the world more, and sketch from life. The Vice-Chancellor 
gave me great pleasure by speaking of your early poems very highly the other day, 
and I assure you it was quite a drop down for me, to find that he was referring to 
some other writer of the same name. Of course I did not undeceive him. I wish, 
my dear fellow, you would write stories in one volume instead of three. You write 


a short story capitally.— Yours ever, 
JACK. 


Tom the surgeon belongs to that very objectionable class of 
humanity, called by ancient writers wags :— 


My dear Dick,—I cannot help writing to thank you for the relief afforded to 
me by the perusal of your last volume. I had been suffering from neuralgia, and 
every prescription in the pharmacopeeia for producing sleep had failed until I tried 
that. Dear Maggie [an odious woman, who calls novels light literature, and 
aflects to be blue] read it to me herself, so it was given every chance: but I think 
you must acknowledge that it was a little spun out. Maggie assures me—I have 
not read them myself, for you know what little time I have for such things—that 
the first two volumes, with the exception of the characters of the hero and hero- 
ine, which she pronounces to be rather feeble, are first-rate. Why don’t you write 
two-volume novels? There is always something in analogy: reflect how seldom 
nature herself produces three at a birth: when she does, it is only two, at most, 
which survive. We shall look forward to your next effort with much interest, 
but we hope you will give more time and pains to it. Remember what Horace 
says upon this subject. [He has no more knowledge of Horace than he has of 
Sanscrit, but he has read the quotation in that vile review in the Scourge.] Maggie 
thinks you live too luxuriously: if your expenses were less you would not be com- 
pelled to write so much, and you would do it better. Excuse this well-meant 


advice from an elder brother.— Yours always, 
Tom. 


‘One’s sisters, and one’s cousins, and one’s aunts’ also write in 
more or less the same style, though, to do their sex justice, less 
offensively. ‘If you were to go abroad, my dear Dick,’ says one, ¢ it 
would expand your mind. There is nothing to blame in your last 
production, which strikes me (what I could understand of it at least, 
for some of it is a little Bohemian) as very pleasing, but the fact is, 
that English subjects are quite used up.’ Others discover for them- 
selves the originals of Dick’s characters in persons he has never 
dreamt of describing, and otherwise exhibit a most marvellous 
familiarity with his materials. ‘Hennie, who has just been here, is 
immensely delighted with your satirical sketch of her husband. He, 
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however, as you may suppose, is wild, and says you had better with- 
draw your name from the candidates’ book at his club. I don’t 
know how many black, balls exclude, but he has a good many friends 
there.’ Another writes: ‘Of course we all recognised Uncle John in 
your Mr. Flibbertigibbet ; but we try not to laugh; indeed our sense 
of loss is too recent. Seriously, I think you might have waited till 
the poor old man—who was always kind to you, Dick—was cold in 
his grave.’ 

Some of these dear good creatures send incidents of real life which 
they are sure will be useful to ‘ dear Dick’ for his next book—narratives 
of accidents in a hansom cab, of missing the train by the Underground, 
and of Mr. Jones being late for his own wedding, ‘ which, though 
nothing in themselves, actually did happen, you know, and which, 
properly dressed up, as you so well know how to do,’ will, they are 
sure, obtain fcr him a marked success. ‘ There is nothing like reality,’ 
they say, he may depend upon it, ‘ for coming home to people.’ 

After all, one need not read these abominable letters. One’s 
relatives (thank Heaven!) usually live in the country. The real 
Critics on the Hearth are one’s personal acquaintances in town, whom 
one cannot escape. 

‘My dear friend,’ said one to me the other day—a most cordial 
and excellent fellow, by the bye (only too frank )—‘ I like you, as you 
know, beyond everything, personally, but I cannot read your books.’ 

‘ My dear Jones,’ replied I, ‘I regret that exceedingly ; for it is 
you, and men like you, whose suffrages I am most anxious to win. 
Of the approbation of all intelligent and educated persons I am 
certain; but if I could only obtain that of the million, I should be a 
happy man.” 

But even when I have thus demolished Jones, I still feel that I 
owe him a grudge. ‘What the infernal regions,’ as our *bus driver 
would say, ‘is it to me whether Jones likes my books or not? and 
why does he tell me he doesn’t like them ?’ 

Of the surpassing ignorance of these good people, I have just 
heard an admirable anecdote. A friend of a justly popular author 
meets him in the club and congratulates him upon his last story in 
the Slasher [in which he has never written a line]. It is so full of 
farce and fun [the author is a grave writer]. ‘Only I don’t see why 
it is not advertised under the same title in the other newspapers.’ 
The fact being that the story in the Slasher is a parody—and not 
a very good-natured one—upon the author’s last work, and resembles 
it only as a picture in Vanity Fair resembles its original. 

Some Critics on the Hearth are not only good-natured, but have 
rather too high, or, if that is impossible, let us say too pronounced, 
an opinion of the abilities of their literary friends. They wonder 
why they do not employ their gigantic talents in some enduring 
monument, such as a life of *‘ Alexander the Great’ or a popular 
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history of the Visigoths. _ To them literature is literature, and 
they do not concern themselves with little niceties of style or 
differences of ‘subject. Others again, though extremely civil, are 
apt to affect more enthusiasm than they feel. They admire one’s 
works without exception—‘ they are all absolutely charming ’—but 
they would be placed in a position of great embarrassment if they 
were asked to name their favourite: for, as a matter of fact, they are 
ignorant of the very names of them. A novelist of my acquaintance 
lent his last work to a lady cousin because she ‘really could not wait 
till she got it from the library ;’ besides, ‘she was ill, and wanted 
some amusing literature.’ After a month or so he got his three 
volumes back, with a most gushing letter. It ‘had been the 
comfort of many a weary hour of sleeplessness,’ &c. The thought of 
having ‘smoothed the pillow and soothed the pain’ would, she felt 
sure, be gratifying to him. Perhaps it would have been, only she 
had omitted to cut the pages even of the first volume. 

But, as a general rule, these volunteer censors plume themselves on 
discovering defects and not beauties. When any author is particularly 
popular, and has been long before the public, they have two methods 
of discoursing upon him in relation to their literary friend. In the 
first, they represent him as a model of excellence, and recommend their 
friend to study him, though without holding out much hope of his 
ever becoming his rival; in the second, they describe him as ‘ worked 
out,’ and darkly hint that sooner or later [they mean sooner] their 
friend will be in the same unhappy condition. These, I need not 
say, are among the most detestable specimens of their class, and only 
to be equalled by those excellent literary judges who are always 
appealing to posterity, which, even if a little temporary success has 
crowned you to-day, will relegate you to your proper position to- 
morrow. If one were weak enough to argue with these gentry, it 
would be easy to show that popular authors are not ‘ worked out,’ 
but only have the appearance of being so from their taking their 
work too easily. Those whose calling it is to depict human nature 
in fiction are especially subject to this weakness; they do not give 
themselves the trouble to study new characters, or at first hand, as of 
old; they sit at home and receive the congratulations of Society 
without paying due attention to that somewhat changeful lady, and 
they draw upon their memory, or their imagination, instead of studying 
from the life. Otherwise, when they do not give way to that tempta- 
tion of indolence which arises from competence and success, there is 
no reason why their reputation should suffer, since, though they may 
lack the vigour or high spirits of those who would push them from 
their stools, their experience and knowledge of the world are always 
on the increase. 

As to the argument with regard to posterity which is so popular 
with the Critic on the Hearth, I am afraid he has no greater respect 
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for the opinion of posterity himself than for that of his possible great- 
great-granddaughter. Indeed, he only uses‘it as being a weapon the 
blow of which it is impossible to parry, and with the object of 
being personally offensive. It is, moreover, noteworthy that his 
position, which is sometimes taken up by persons of far greater intel- 
ligence, is inconsistent with itself. The praisers of posterity are also 
always the praisers of the past ; it is only the present which is in their 
eyes contemptible. Yet to the next generation this present will be 
their past, and, however valueless may be the verdict of to-day, how 
much more so, by the most obvious analogy, will be that of to- 
morrow. It is probable, indeed, though it is difficult to believe it, 
that the Critics on the Hearth of the generation to come will make 
themselves even more ridiculous than their predecessors. 


JAMES Payn. 





MOZLEY’S ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL. 


Ir a critic has ground for mistrusting his own impartiality, he had 
better avow it at once, that his readers may know what his opinion is 
worth. I begin therefore by saying that Dr. Mozley was for a short 
time my pupil at Oxford; that he was, till his death, my dear and 
valued friend ; and that for many years, during which most of these 
biographical sketches were written, our friendship was not only 
warm, but most intimate, because we were anxiously working 
together, with the utmost agreement of opinion, on objects which we 
both held to be of the highest importance. My judgment of his 
compositions may therefore be biassed. But, on the other hand, I 
have the advantage, though our courses of life led us apart, of an 
early acquaintance with a character not likely to have changed, and 
with a promise which his friends always understood and consider to 
have been fulfilled. 

Among Dr. Mozley’s youthful characteristics were simplicity of 
habits, warm but undemonstrative affections, sincerity of thought, 
an almost stern purity of mind, carelessness of worldly advancement 
or distinction, and a deliberate desire to attach himself to a worthy 
object of life. He soon felt that thinking and writing were his 
vocation; and he found a career in the service of the Anglican 
Church, and guides in the leaders of what was called the Oxford 
movement, with whom circumstances at once made him intimate. 
To an unmistakable independence of thought he joined a cordial 
and natural recognition of all those claims for respect, or even pro- 
visional submission of belief, which arise from intellect, age, 
moral character, or social relation. And so under these leaders he 
fairly enrolled himself as pupil and soldier. He was fond of his 
friends and of society, conscious of his own powers, without valuing 
himself on them, and ready and liberal in his appreciation of others. 
But partly from the modesty of a man who had before him a high 
standard of excellence, partly because ke could not easily do himself 
justice in spoken words, partly because it was a kind of serious 
amusement to him to observe and ponder, he did not talk much in 
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company. If he spoke, he seemed to speak because there was some- 
thing which ought to be said, and nobody else to say it; expressing 
himself in short or even abrupt sentences and well-chosen words, 
which showed even a critical or eager interest in what was going 
on; but, when this was done, falling back into his normal state of 
amused or inquiring attention, like a man who has discharged a 
duty and is glad to have done with it. He was -not an artist ora 
writer of poems, but he had a keen and somewhat analytical appre- 
ciation of what was beautiful to the eye or ear, whether severe or 
florid, and his writings show that his sense of things was as vigorous 
in point of humour and poetry as in point of philosophy. Pomp he 
respectfully appreciated, as on proper occasions a fitting instrument 
for the adornment of truth, and he was fully aware that a battle of 
principle may occasionally have to be fought on a point of detail. 
But he was quite superior to the triviality which agitates itself about 
prettinesses, the pomposity which feels itself exalted by being part of 
a ceremonial, or the captiousness which finds occasion of petty quarrel. 
Of cant or pretentiousness he wasintolerant,of unction incapable perhaps 
to a fault, so that those who did not know him might imagine him dry. 
He had not the special excellences or the defects of a great preacher, 
and, with all his power of thought and imagery, could scarcely, I think, 
have become one, even had his delivery been better than it was. He 
was wholly genuine—in his friendships, his arguments, his measure- 
ment of things, and in his devotion to the Church of England—not an 
imagination of his own mind nor exactly the Church as it is, but a 
distinct historical community, having, like his country, its defects and 
its merits, and, in spite of those defects, capable of greatness and good- 
ness on the basis supplied by its formularies and great divines. With 
a lively discrimination of characters and situations, he had not the 
flexibility of address, the resource, the practical energy, or the taste 
for active movement which are required for a leader. His line was 
thought ; and, in choosing theology as the object of that thought, he 
approached it on its philosophical side. The details of doctrine, the 
scholarship, the archeology, or the textual interpretation of Scripture 
might interest, but did not detain him. Appreciating the value of 
minutie, he had no taste for them. He was always ambitious of ‘a 
view,’ as it was called—an available principle under the light of 
which minutie fell into their places as of course—and spared no 
thought or reading in attaining it. Thus he found himself par- 
ticularly at home in tracing the bearing of Scriptural teaching on 
the laws of human nature or the constitution of the world, or in 
determining the connection between a particular doctrine and the 
moral temperament or necessity to which it appealed, or out of 
which it sprang. It was a pleasure to him to penetrate—whether 
states of things, states of mind, forms of character, or courses of 
argument ; and in this he was ‘patient of labour and of suspense. But 
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once satisfied he was ready, as the phrase is, to go off at scores. No 
one liked better to give his pen a gallop. No one had greater power 
of bringing home to a reader that what is obvious is obvious—a” 
matter not always so easy as it may be thought—no one greater 
richness of development and illustration. Heagreed apparently with 
Lord Bacon that a broad and true view should bear down objections 
by its mere completeness and momentum, and was sometimes over- 
confident in the force of a peremptory ‘ pooh-pooh.’ He could not 
fence with an argument, but he could ignore it, and sometimes dis- 
missed as irrelevant or absurd considerations which had a real though 
not conclusive weight, and deserved to be taken into account. Hence 
sometimes a reader, though carried forwards by the force and clear- 
ness of his statement, does not feel sure that the whole is there. I 
remember a clever feminine observation on one of the biographies 
now reprinted, that ‘it was as if a strong man seized you by your 
two hands and ran you downhill whether you would or no.’ 

In this respect his mind was remarkably constituted. To an 
idea of limited extent—a platitude if you like—or a just and appro- 
priate observation which he fathomed at a glance, he could at once 
give a profuse and vigorous expression, could develope, illustrate, and 
enforce it with the utmost force and vivacity, almost offhand. But 
if he was called upon to search out what was subtle, doubtful, or 
involved, or what, clear in itself, had been obscured by the hardy 
credulity of doubt, and therefore had to be hunted back into what 
was clearer than clear, he was embarrassed by his fastidious desire 
to touch the true bottom, and when there to grasp firmly the 
cardinal truth with a full apprehension of its surroundings. The 
sense of half knowledge only paralysed him. He had no tincture of 
that ‘ aimable légéreté qui fait prononcer sur ce qu’on ignore.’ If 
he understood a matter wholly or in part, he could write on that 
whole or part with force and richness. But if he had only a confused 
and inchoate understanding of it, he could not write at all. The 
incapacity was partly a moral one. A proud disgust at ‘cram’ or 
make-believe made him incapable of that adroit use of smattering 
which plays so much part in the examinations of second-rate men, 
and concurred perhaps with his unfortunate choice of a tutor in 
preventing his attaining high university distinction. 

Thus it happened that, as a young man, his powers were in 
curious contrast with themselves. I have known him spend hours 
over a few lines when it was a question of finished thought, or throw 
off a column of spirited writing almost without stopping when it was 
merely a question of enforcing a commonplace but pertinent ‘obser- 
vation. His reiteration, sometimes excessive, was often most power- 
ful. It is said of the late Duke of Wellington that when he wished 
a point to be attended to, he simply repeated it over and over again. 
‘ This, my Lords, is a very foolish business—a very foolish business. 
VoL. V.—No. 28. 3 X 
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I say, my Lords, this is a very foolish business.’ This, it is plain, 
was sometimes Dr. Mozley’s conception of what had to be done. But, 
not having the Duke of Wellington’s weight of character at his back, 
he was obliged to give his repetitions a faint diversity of clothing, 
and the result was curious. Some of his shorter compositions were 
like pieces of music of which the subject never leaves the ear, but, 
without anything that can be called a variation, is treated with a 
variety of key or time or instrumentation which keeps it ever fresh 
and lively. 

For a long time it appeared that the two powers—that of patient 
thought and that of popular expression—would never combine ; and 
in the present volumes the earlier essays on the heroes of the 
seventeenth century, though quite equal in power to any of his 
minor works, are in some respects youthful. Their substantial justice 
will of course be diversely judged of by diverse readers while the 
spirit of the Cavalier or Roundhead survives. But those who most 
admire the vigour, and in the main uphold the justice, of his onset, 
must yet admit that he occasionally refuses to take notice of some 
prominent characteristics of history, and also, by an unchastised 
exaggeration of style, has exposed himself to the same kind of 
criticism which he applies without mercy to Mr. Carlyle. Age, how- 
ever, and experience corrected these defects, and in some of his later 
works, thought, imagination, and language are brought into full 
harmony, and the results of careful and original thought are expressed 
with a life and force which leave nothing to desire. 

The two volumes now published are composed of biographical, 
theological, and philosophical essays; the biographical being the 
earliest, and the philosophical the latest written. I propose to select a 
few extracts, so arranged as to make under each head something of a 
- coherent whole. As, however, the biographies compose about two- 
thirds of the present publication, and as his theological and philo- 
sophical essays would be more properly treated in connection with 
his larger works, I wish principally to exhibit him as a portrait 
painter, in which character he now appears first to the world. 

There is no reason for denying that he writes from beginning to 
end as a soldier of the English Church. He undertakes the task of 
valuing characters generally because it is congenial—particularly be- 
cause his cause requires that certain personages should be valued aright. 
But a man does not pervert truth because he has a purpose in his choice 
of a subject. And when Dr. Mozley is unfair or one-sided—which he 
sometimes is—it is not, I think, due to a party desire to make the 
best or worst of a case, but to a genuine moral sympathy or antipathy, 
heightened, it may be, by the religious prepossessions to which that 
sympathy or antipathy has given rise, but at bottom personal and not 
partisan. 

The energy of his historical style is most conspicuous in his 
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sketches of the Caroline period. And though this ground has been 
pretty fully laboured of late, yet this has been so much on the 
constitutional or Puritan side, that a bold stroke in the opposite 
direction may have a certain charm of unfashionableness. In 1843-6, 
when these sketches were written, it was almost a necessity for the 
struggling Oxford school to viadicate against the historians of the 
Revolution and the theologians of the Evangelical Revival the cha- 
racters of those rulers, statesmen, and divines who had stemmed the 
torrent of Puritanism and had bought by their struggles and sufferings 
the reestablishment of effective episcopaey, a learned clergy, and a 
decent worship. In the first rank of these stood the king, the arch- 
bishop, and the great minister, who had laid down their heads in the 
cause. On these matters young Mr. Mozley saw his way and could 
write boldly, and the three historical essays on Strafford, Laud, and 
Cromwell, which occupy about one-third of these volumes, are the 
result. They form a kind of Greek trilogy, almost as much poem as 
history—three connected tragedies of which the events are taken, of 
course, from ordinary history, but in which the dramatic conceptions 
of character are drawn as far as possible from the diaries, letters, and 
orations of the central characters. In dealing with a man’s own 
account or exhibition of himself you feel on firm ground: it is at any 
rate authentic, and you can make a pretty good guess as to the 
corrections which are necessary to make it true. And so Dr. Mozley 
instinctively gives these essays, as much as he can, the character of 
autobiographies. Strafford’s unreserved letters to Laud, his intimate 
friend and ally, Laud’s own diaries, and Cromwell’s letters and 
speeches edited by Mr. Carlyle, are the basis, and doubtless a firm 
basis, of his judgments. Whether or not his inferences are sound is 
a question which I leave to those who read the whole essays. 

Charles, it is plain, was not to his taste. ‘A man who could com- 
mand the devotion of a Strafford was no contemptible monarch; but 
he was a weak, timorous, disappointing politician, and Strafford was 
always uneasy about him.’ Nor did Laud rise to his ideal. He saw 
in him unflinching courage, indefatigable industry, unflagging self- 
devotion, and earnest piety. But he was by no means a king of men. 
Strafford was. Melancholy but joyous, sagacious but daring, with 
great thoughts and few hesitations, he beat down impediments to the 
publie good, as he conceived it, ‘on peril of my life,” to which on 
great occasions he added, “and of my children’s.”’ This was his 
favourite oath. It was not an idle one, and he did not mean it to be 
so. He had acted with Pym and Hampden, and he knew them and 
their thoughts—(‘ Believe me, they fly high”)—and had heard their 
warning. ‘You are going to leave us, but we will not leave you 
while your head is on your shoulders.’ He knew the stake which he 
played for and lost, and always had his own death in view. 

To Strafford, therefore, Dr. Mozley betakes himself, and celebrates 
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enthusiastically his genius, his industry, his inventiveness, his courage, 
his contempt for ‘court vermin,’ as he called them, his buoyant 
indignation at official rapacity, his frank affections, his carelessness 
of misconstruction, his unscrupulous directness of aim, his unassuming 
religion. The popular charge of an unlawful connection with Lady 
Loftus, whose husband he was persecuting, would of course be fatal to 
such an ideal, and Dr. Mozley gives it the lie direct. He takes 
pains to justify Strafford’s integrity in respect of certain financial 
operations by which he and the public were alike gainers, on the 
ground that in no other way could a great public advantage be 
secured. But constitutional objections he treats somewhat cavalierly, 
‘It was one of those cases in which either way there was a some- 
thing to be got over—either great injustice to be tolerated, or an 
unscrupulous strength of arm exerted against it. Strafford chose 
the latter alternative. ‘We do not justify the whole of Strafford’s 
conduct in this contest’ (his alliance with the constitutionalists 
against Buckingham and the Court). ‘ Quick and stormy, a smoke, 
a flash, and then all over—it must be regarded as one of those rough 
proceedings into which great men have sometimes been carried, even 
by excess of an honourable and lofty principle’—in this case a 
flaming resentment at unmerited personal indignity. 

This view of the matter is not very far from that adopted some 
years afterwards by Mr. Forster in his life of the great constitutional 
leader, Sir John Eliot. Sir Thomas Wentworth, as he then was, a 
Royalist by conviction and ambitious of greatly serving the Crown, was 
goaded by Court persecution into an alliance with the anti-Royalist 
party, for which existing and unquestionable grievances furnished a 
basis. A plan of operations was concerted between them. Sir John 
Eliot desired to press at once the Petition of Right and the impeach- 
ment of Strafford’s arch-enemy, the Duke of Buckingham ; but the 
council of allies determined otherwise. The petition was to be pressed 
on with all the force of the House of Commons; but the impeachment 
was waived as an immediate party measure, though its supporters were 
left at liberty to bring it forward, if they thought fit, in due time. 
Wentworth pressed the bill with his utmost energy, delivering himself 
of principles which do not very readily adjust themselves to his subse- 
quent doctrine of ‘ Thorough.’ When the bill was carried and the 
impeachment came to the front, he left his uncongenial allies; took 
among the King’s servants a place which Haman, as he called the 
favourite, could no longer refuse him; received at once a peerage 
and privy councillorship; and after the death of the Duke was 
sent to rule first the North and afterwards Ireland, where he remained, 
though the English Government broke faith with the nation by 
violating the Act of Parliament which he, as a patriot, had forced 
upon it. 

The whole affair, with the greatest differences, has a whimsical 
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likeness to the antecedents and consequences of Mr. Lowe’s onslaught 
on the Liberal Reform Bill. 

Dr. Mozley’s general position is that Strafford’s proceedings in the 
defence and development of royal authority might, as matters then 
stood, be considered a less violation of the existing constitution of the 
country than those against which the Crown had to defend itself. 


In that transition state of things there was in fact no precise limit as to what 
the King could do, and what he could not do; if he did what his predecessors 
did, he could do anything ; if he did what his successors have done, he could do 
nothing. Strafford knew something of the predecessors, but nothing at all of the 
successors. (i. 86-7.) 


On which, however, it may be observed that if Strafford knew 
nothing about Charles’s successors, his opponents did, and that, ac- 
cordingly, it is to their instinctive sense of what was involved in the 
growth of the English nation, and to the daring sagacity with which 
they acted on that instinct, that we owe our escape from great cala- 
mities—not from a military despotism, for that we did not escape, but 
from an absolute monarchy in its basis legitimate and popular, in its 
working not more grinding than that of the Protector, in Straf- 
ford’s hands probably not less glorious, and on all these accounts 
more enduring in its prosperity and, like that of France, more 
terrible in its fall. Meanwhile he probably saw, or thought he saw, 
the impracticability of English Girondism, and, as an alternative to 
Royalist ‘ Thorough,’ anarchy or the despotism of a successful general. 
His opponents did not foresee Cromweil, but over his head they did 
see the constitution of 1688. 

Such being Dr. Mozley’s general position, I do not take on me 
to establish or destroy it, but only desire to illustrate his power of 
bringing satire, rhetoric, and moral analysis to bear on history. And 
I shall try to do this by a few connected extracts representing the 
contrast between Strafford and Cromwell, as it presented itself to his 
mind. 

Strafford and Cromwell were the two thoroughly clear-sighted 
and audacious men of the day, both in their ways religious, both 
unscrupulous, both leaning heavily on the principle, ‘Salus populi 
suprema lex ’—-the one using the Puritan and constitutional parties 
to defeat Buckingham, the other to destroy Charles—the one prepared 
to do and suffer all things to establish in his master the absolute 
authority which the other secured for himself—both clearly under- 
standing that physical superiority is the basis of power, both truly 
fond of their children, both oppressed at times, or professing to be so, 
by the conflicting consciousnesses of leadership and isolation. This 
basis of similarity gives point to the essential contrast which I 
desire to use as a thread to my extracts. 

Strafford’s great exhibition of himself was in Ireland, where, on 
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his own view of the matter, he had to restore the revenue and 
prosperity of the country, to establish firmly the executive authority, 
to conciliate the bulk of the people, to bring into uniformity a 
Presbyterianising clergy, to control Protestant dissent, to compel a 
rapacious aristocracy and episcopacy to disgorge ill-gotten gains, and 
to do all this, if possible, by sound rating, otherwise by process of law 
or something like it, supported by royal authority, and, if necessary, 
by adequate physical force. ‘When I found a crown, a church, 
and a people spoiled, I could not imagine to redeem them with 
gracious smiles and gentle looks. It cost warmer water than so.’ 

Cromwell was, as he tells us himself, the first man to see that 
fanaticism is a great military power, and the only man to apply it 
with daring, sagacity, and completeness. Having by its application 
destroyed the King, he had next, according to his own view of the 
matter, to assume and maintain the government of England for its 
own good against a set of long-winded triflers who argued constitu- 
tionally and called themselves a Parliament. 

And as men are made up of words and deeds, I will first select 
from Dr. Mozley’s essays some passages relating to the use of words 
by one and the other great man. 

To Strafford words furnished an instrument of rattling attack, 
which he flourished about with almost as much of amusement as of 


serious purpose. A certain Earl of Fingal, ‘a somewhat empty- 
headed nobleman,’ called on him with the object of making him 
understand that the Lords of the Pale, whom he considered himself 
to represent, expected a share in the government of the country. 


Strafford had a variety of modes of answer according to the merits of cases and 
individuals; but for one he had a great partiality—the round answer—a phrase of 
very frequent occurrence in his despatches. The answer to the representative of 
the Pale was, it may be readily supposed, a very round one indeed. ‘ As he was 
the mouth which came to open for them all, I thought fit to close it as soon as I could.’ 
The Earl of Fingal was simply informed that his question was ignorant, impertinent, 
and presumptuous, and the claims of himself and his colleagues utterly contemptible; 
and his lordship retired from the presence chamber ‘a little out of countenance,’ 
and the Pale wholly extinguished. (i. 21.) 


His dealings with aristocratical and still more with episcopal 
spoliators were pitched in the same key. 


‘ The Church cormorants !’ writes Laud, ‘ they are fed so full upon it that they 
are fallen into a fever.’ ‘Have at the ravens,’ replies Strafford ; ‘if I spare a man 
of them, let no man spare me.’ .... 

‘I shall trounce a bishop or two in the Castle Chamber,’ writes Strafford, ‘ the 
Bishop of Killaloe—I warmed his old sides—the Bishop of Down, the Dean of 


Londonderry,’ &c. (i. 31.) 
Then, after describing a tremendous hectoring of the Irish Convo- 


cation— 
‘There is nothing,’ he writes, ‘I am liker to hear of than this. I am not igno- 
rant that my stirring herein will be strangely reported and answered on that side ;’ 
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and how I shall be able to sustain myself against your Prynnes, Pyms, and 
with the rest of that generation of odd names and natures, the Lord knows. 
I am, I have gone herein with an upright heart.’ (i. 35.) 


Strafford himself describes with humour a similar outpouring upon 
the Irish Parliament which produced six subsidies for the Crown. 


‘My lords and gentlemen’ would not have been extremely pleased could they 
have overlooked Strafford’s shoulder, as he penned a paragraph to Laud shortly 
after: ‘Well spoken it is, good or bad. I cannot tell whether; but whatever it 
was, I spake it not betwixt my teeth, but so loud and heartily that I protest unto 
you I was faint withal at the time, and the worse for it for two or three days after. 
It makes no matter ; for this way I was assured they should have sound at least, 
with how little weight soever it should be attended. And the success was 
answerable; for had it been low and mildly delivered, I might perchance have 
gotten from them, “It was pretty well,” whereas this way filling one of their 
senses with noise, and amusing the rest with earnestness and vehemence, they 
swear [yet forgive them, they know not what they say] it was the best spoken 
they ever heard in their lives. Let Cottington crack me that nut now.’ (i. 26-7.) 


Set against all this a description of the Protector’s oratory and the 
use which he made of it. It may be roughly said that Strafford bullied 
when Cromwell preached ; and it is possible that the Lord Protector 
had in his closet a grim satisfaction in his own mysterious exhorta- 
tions corresponding to Strafford’s amusement at his own most explicit 


ratings. 


We hear that the Lord Protector on such a day made ‘a large and subtle 
speech.’ Large and subtle they certainly are, rather than intelligible. Such a rolling, 
slippery colluvies of words never came from the mouth of mortal, as one of 
Cromwell’s speeches. It is a torture to read one. The principle he goes upon is 
never to say anything out. Hesaysnothing. He hints at, alludes to, overshadows, 
hovers over a variety of subjects. We have only a dark presentiment of some 
approaching subject-matter ; a vague impression that there is somewhere or other, 
in the metaphysical universe, the thing to which his words have their reference. 
A sulphureous cloud broods over the ground; fuliginous vapours float; the air 
curls round and round, in dizzying waves; wreaths of smoke entwine us; we 
hardly know where we are, and feel ourselves intellectually sea-sick and reeling. 
Cromwell allowed his politic fear of straightforwardness to become a real mental 
disease. . . . Vanishing sentences, buried constructions, beginnings unended, endings 
unbegun, parentheses within parentheses, allusions to generalisations, and a dis- 
solving series of unseen backgrounds, comprise a speech of the Protector’s, . . . Has 
any one of our readers ever had the curiosity, at a wild-beast show, to give a 
pebble to a rhinoceros? His large fleshy jaws take it in, and work it from side to 
side with a heavy seesaw motion; the stone just makes its appearance near the 
lip, and then an immediate sweep of the large tongue engulfs it in the recesses of 
acavernous mouth. The subject of one of Cromwell’s speeches fares much in 
the same way. He rolls it, buried underneath his tongue, from side to side, some- 
times just showing a corner of it, and then covering it again. An interminable 
rolling motion goes on ; and the wide jaws move before the solemn assembly for 
their appointed time. With large quotation of Scripture, and reference to chapter 
and verse; with endless allusion to ‘ Providences,’ ‘ Mercies,’ ‘ Deliverances,’ ‘ Dis- 
pensations,’ ‘ Witnessings ;’ with proofs from the Psalms, the Prophets, the 
Epistles ; with sentimental allusions to his own grief at being compelled to bear 
the burden of power; with long parentheses about no ascertainable subject- 
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matter; with the heaving, swaying movements and the inarticulate rumblin 
noises of a bituminous, volcanic lake: he comes at last to a conclusion, quite clear, 
and level to the plainest capacities—‘ Mr. Speaker, I do dissolve this Parlia- 
ment,’ (i. 294-6.) 


This paragraph, abridged as it is, exhibits a defect of Dr. Mozley’s 
then style. Every writer must have been occasionally conscious of 
a provoking inability to give to a conception the strangeness, the 
pregnancy, the majesty, or the breadth which it seems to possess in 
his own mind. Gradually and by effort the floating idea condenses 
—as the cloud which issues from a bottle in the Arabian Nights 
condenses itself into the shape of an evil genius—-and if the shape 
is definite, the essayist is perhaps satisfied with it. But the poet 
or humourist is not; and Dr. Mozley, in whom the vein of humour 
and prose-poetry was stronger, perhaps, because it did not express 
itself in conversation or rhyme, feels that what is in him has not 
adequately come out of him. So, when he is bursting with an idea, 
he struggles to impose it on the reader by an accumulation of illus- 
trations and metaphors and forms of speech which sometimes exceed 
measure. Indeed, in the present passage his ‘sulphureous clouds’ 
and ‘ fuliginous vapours’ seem like the writing of a man who felt that 
he could not do justice to his subject without a trumpet accompani- 
ment. 


With regard to acts here are two sketches of Irish policy. The 
first is adroitly introduced into the account of Strafford’s accusation, 
and is a specimen of the writer’s power of telling iteration, and also 
of his inability to endure what he considered the pedantic party. 


A day or two were occupied in preambles and general statements, and a de- 
clamatory speech from Pym gave a sketch of all the charges against Strafford, and 
endeavoured to destroy all the merit of those parts of his administration which 
the accused could appeal to. He had paid 100,000/. indeed of the royal debt, and 
left another 100,000/. in the treasury, but all had been got by screwing Parlia- 
ments; he had augmented the customs greatly, but he had done it solely for his 
own gain, and he had added a large property to the Church, but he had done it 
to please the Archbishop of Canterbury, and at the expense of sundry noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s private estates, from which, though it had originally belonged to 
the Church, he had no right to abstract it. Strafford, indeed, had done more for 
Ireland than all the Deputies had done since the Conquest, and much more than a 
hundred generations of Pyms would have done had they reigned uninterruptedly 
there since the Flood; and he was bringing the country rapidly into a state of 
unexampled order and prosperity: but Pym did not care for that; Pym quite 
turned up his nose at that; Pym thought that did not signify at all ; that made 
no difference at all with Pym. How much better would it have been, for example, 
had Ireland had a sage and constitutional governor like Pym; she might have felt, 
to be sure, some inconveniences, a fallen revenue, a decayed commerce; she would 
have had, perhaps, no linen manufactures, no shipping, no agriculture; but then 
she would have had the pleasure of hearing Pym make constitutional speeches, and 
she would have heard the rhetoric of the mighty Pym expand for mortal intermi- 
nable hours on the grand theme of the balance and adjustment of the three powers 
in the State. (i. 81-2.) 
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The second is a notice of the Cromwellian mode of dealing with 
Ireland, on which, however, I observe, first, that the great massacres 
of the Protestants had intervened ; next, that the Drogheda massacre 
(of women as well as men) was not so much of Irish as of English. 


Cromwell, after the execution of Charles, put himself again into full swing. 
He had committed the great and turning act of his life, and was obliged to defend 
it and carry it out. He had violated a deep, ingrained, national reverence ; he 
had armed a vast body of moderate Presbyterian sentiment against him. He had 
to put down opposition, or it would extinguish him ; and the necessary effect of his 
situation was, to nerve and unfold him. He stood, now, either a criminal or 
conqueror, before the nation; either at her bar, or at her head. He showed her 
accordingly, now, that he could carry on the course he had begun; he proved him- 
self, as Mr. Carlyle says, a ‘strong’man; he made the nation feel what he was, 
and silenced and overwhelmed her sensitiveness, scruples, doubts, and retrograde 
longings, by a brilliant manifestation of strength, and career of victory. 

Ireland was the first field he entered on. The Irish war called for his services. 
He went over. We have no space for details, and must content ourselves with being 
general. Oromwel!l was a match for the Irish. He could shed blood quite as 
extensively, quite as indiscriminately, quite as remorselessly, as they could; and 
with much more deliberateness and system. Toa person with his objects, and in 
his situation, that was the one way of meeting them; and he adopted it without a 
misgiving. He became a butcher. Without any love of bloodshed for its own 
sake, or any positive element of cruelty in his nature, he looked upon blood as 
so much liquid, which was to be poured out before a strife was ended and an 
object gained. He looked on the scene with a hard, political eye: and slaughter 
was conducted on the mechanical principle that there must be means before an end, 
a process before an issue. ‘I forbade them,’ he says quietly, in his despatch after 
the storming of Drogheda, ‘I forbade them to spare any that were in arms in the 
town; and I think that night they put to the sword about two thousand men.’ 
This was the order of the day in the Irish campaign ; and the counties of Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Kilkenny were reduced by a series of slaughters. The Irish 
massacre had a cool and deliberate counterpart; and the savage native spirit, 
shocking as a specimen of ruthless barbarianism, was encountered by an antagonist 
of iron, and the still more effective cruelty of merciless policy. (i. 275-6.) 


I close the parallel pictures by a passage from the account of 
Strafford’s death, and a reflection on the nature of Cromwell’s religion, 
which, though very far indeed from completing, bring into full light 
the author’s view of the moral characters of the men. 


All was now over—the statesman’s life, with its troubles, conflicts, commotions 
—the magnificent storm was spent, and Strafford had one brief awful pause before 
the world closed upon him for ever. Year after year, and hour after hour to the 
last, the intensity and excitement of his career had increased, had within and 
around him quickened, like tropical nature, into a glowing multiplied life, an over- 
flowing luxuriance, brilliancy, and play of mind; and now in a moment every 
thought had its quietus, and all was midnight stillness within the prison walls. 
But the same high temper and finish of character which had ever made him see 
and bend to his position, whatever it was, bore him through his last short stage 
as nobly as it had borne him to it; now that he could work no more, he reposed, 
and, life over, addressed himself to death. (i. 95.) 


Strafford had never desired to die a politician, or at least had 
sometimes supposed himself not to desire it. In the thick of his 
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work and bodily sufferings his mind took refuge in his children— 
Little Nan who ‘ they tell me danceth prettily,’ and Arabella who ‘is 
a small practitioner that way also,’ not having a Guernsey maid, has 
not, her father thinks, quite so good a French accent as her sister. 
‘In good earnest,’ he says of them, ‘I should wax exceeding melan- 
choly were it not for two little girls that come now and then to play 
with me.’ And he tore himself with a pang from a short enjoyment 
of country repose. ‘ Lord, with what quietness in myself could I 
rest here in comparison of that noise and labour I met with elsewhere ! 
But let that pass. I am not like to enjoy that blessed condition 
upon earth.’ And so— 


the mind which had pushed and strained and schemed and battled while it 
could, melted into tenderness when the strife was over. He was no man to delude 
himself into a superficial and unreal frame of mind, or fancy religious feeling which 
he had not: his old chaplain, Dr. Carr, said he was the most rigid self-examiner 
and scrutiniser of his own motives he ever knew: yet the entire freedom with 
which he felt himself forgive his enemies, destroyers, and all the world—that power, 
of all others, the test of the spiritual, and so defined in gospel law, now comforted 
him greatly, showing that God had not left him to his own strength when he 
could solidly do that which was above it. He lifted a natural upward eye heaven- 
wards, and occupied himself during the time which his family affairs left him in 
religious exercises with his chaplain and Archbishop Usher. Usher told Laud 
that, for a layman, he was the best instructed person in divinity he ever knew. 

Earthly trials however had not quite ended ; and even this short interval was 
interrupted by the sad intelligence of Wandesford, who had languished and died 
broken-hearted in consequence of the recent events—a mournful testimonial of his 
affection to send to cheer his patron’s prison. Strafford shed tears over his old friend, 
whom he was just going to follow. He was pre-eminently a fascinating person 
to those he was intimate with; they were affected almost like lovers over his loss, 
and grieved and sickened as if some mysterious fibre of their own life were broken. 
Radcliffe suffered a great change after Strafford’s death. He was asked to write 
his life when he died, and excused himself with great simplicity on this score. 
He had been a different man ever since that event, was ‘grown lazy and idle, and 
his mind much enfeebled.’ ‘ When I lost my lord, I lost a friend ; such a friend 
as I do not think any man hath, perhaps never man had the like; a treasure 
which no earthly thing can countervail, so excellent a friend, and so much mine; 
he never had anything in his possession and power which he thought too good for 
his friends ; he was never weary to take pains for his friends.’ (i. 96.) 


It is impossible to condense or extract from the magnificent 
account of Strafford’s death, somewhat disfigured by the Pindaric 
vehemence of its peroration. But the opening of that peroration may 
serve as a compendium of the essay and an explanation of the 
abhorrence which the biographer evidently felt for Pym and the 
rest :—‘ Thus perished a victim to political and religious violence, the 
malevolence of an oligarchy, and, we must add, the weakness of a 
king, as great a statesman and as noble a man as England ever 
produced.’ 

The analysis of Cromwell’s moral and religious character is in an 
opposite spirit. The eloquence of settled, but in a sense respectful, 
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disgust takes the place of enthusiastic reverence. I select two 
passages which deal with Cromwell’s humility and with his religion. 


The humility of great men is a not unfrequent phenomenon in the world of 
character, making, like other phenomena, prior to inspection and analysis, a 
legitimate impression upon the eye. Upon a nearer view, however, it discloses 
heterogeneous features, and shows a safe and unsafe side. . . . There appears to 
be in some minds what we may term the talent of humility, as distinguished from 
the virtue. The talent of humility does much more than simply use expressions, 
and put on an outside ; it assumes the real feeling, so far as it can be assumed, 
without being intrinsic ; it creates its sensations, and throws itself into its spirit. 
The distinction between the superinduced and the moral and genuine feeling is, 
indeed, most subtle often, and difficult of detection. The one seems to be able 
to do all that the other can. It is felt at the proper times, and it comes out with 
natural ease, exuberance, and pliancy. A general consciousness inhabits the mind 
of the claims of humility; the sentiment is kept in view, a vicinity to it is main- 
tained, and the will, by an easy process, is always ready to slide into the feeling 
when a situation suggests. . . . Cromwell exhibits this talent in a remarkable and 
highly developed form. He luxuriates init; he wields it with an almost wanton 
freedom and licentious boldness; he throws himself with warmth into all the sen- 
sations which belong to poor, humiliated, persecuted, despised man. His humility 
rises with his determination. At the time that he was literally riding roughshod, 
with his Ironsides, over the country, and pushing it, by main force and simple 
steel, into extremities from which it shrunk, he and his followers were ‘the poor, 
despised, jeered saints; poor weak saints, yet saints; if not sheep, yet lambs.’ 
‘Oh, His mercy,’ he says, ‘to the whole society of saints; let them mock on!’ 
They were ‘the poor people of God, ‘ poor despised things,’ ‘ poor instruments,’ 
‘weak hands.’ He himself was, in his strongest days, but a ‘poor looker-on, a 
‘poor unworthy creature,’ a ‘servant to you.’ He ‘did not grasp at power ;’ and 
he ‘would rather have kept a flock of sheep than held the Protectorate.’ Such 
were Cromwell and his Ironsides, according to his own account. The proud world 
was trampling, in its strength, upon these innocent and helpless babes—as grim, 
fierce, and deadly men of steel as ever won a political cause or raised a victorious 


general to power. 


Then as to his religion. 


Cromwell was not only an enthusiast, but a religious enthusiast. He had the 
religious sense strongly. Religious thoughts ran through his mind; religious 
shadows and images haunted him; religious feelings mingled with his whole 
career. And what if they did? The religious sense, viewed as the simple appre- 
hension of a spiritual world, is in itself no preservative whatever against moral 
obliquity. . . . Spirituality and invisibility are not in themselves ethical but meta- 
physical ideas; and the sense of a world spiritual is no more an ethical sense in 
itself than the sight of a world visible is. . . . The moral effect of a spiritual world 
upon us depends entirely upon what we make that world to be, and what we make 
that world to be depends upon our own ethical standard and perceptions. The 
Mahometan, the Scandinavian, the Indian paradises were all invisible worlds to 
their believers, but they did not improve their morality, because they were them- 
selves the creations of it. The world invisible is the enlargement of the internal 
world of our own minds; it carries out the feelings and wishes which our own 
moral nature has previously formed, and is appealed to as the partisan or patron 
of that cause, good or bad, to which our state of mind has committed us... . 
The invisible world which attended Cromwell on his course was not a world 
which interfered with his designs or chastened or corrected his motives. It was 
a world which was the partisan of Puritanism, whatever Puritanism did; and 
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therefore, as a Puritan, it necessarily never came into collision with him; it not 
only let him do what he liked, but urged him vehemently to do it, and covered 
him with praises for it when it was done. Still less did he come into collision 
with it as a man of the world and statesman. In that region his subtlety could 
half believe and half use its instigations; and keep him within it, and without it, 
sustaining it, and sustained by it. A deep political aim penetrated through this 
spiritual atmosphere ; the mercurial world flattered the mind that controlled it; 
and his religion mingled Proteus-like with dark political plot and selfish labyrin- 
thal diplomacy. Cromwell had a natural turn for the invisible ; he thought of the 
invisible till he died ; but the cloudy arch only canopied a field of human aim and 
will, It is not every religion that can subdue earth; an inferior religion is led 
captive, and attaches herself to earth’s train, continuing all the time a sort of religion. 
There is the high and the low spiritual. The low spiritual mixes very well with 
the earthly, and produces an ambitious, ominous, preaching and plotting, cloudily 
fanatic, and solidly terrene soul of a Lord General and Protector. (i. 315-17.) 


That these great historical poems—for so they may almost be 
called—are one-sided is doubtless true, and this may have been in 
part the reason why Dr. Mozley refused or delayed to prepare them 
for republication. They are in this at least imperfect, that Dr. 
Mozley applies himself to the illustration of character, and neglects 
to consider what would have been the results of complete Royalist 
success, and what is due to the men who prevented it. Nor does 
he allow that the doctrine of self-defence and the transitional state 
of constitutional right, which he urges as extenuating if not justifying 
the violent measures of Strafford, are also available for those who 
destroyed him, and whose proceedings, if more bloody than his own, 
were, up to that point, of a less sweeping character. My selections re- 
produce, of course, the incompleteness of the compositions from which 
they are taken. But the opposite aspect of history is, as I have already 
observed, so much in possession of the ground just now, that I have no 
scruple in presenting what appears to be the neglected side of truth in 
an unmitigated form. 

The above extracts are intended as specimens of critical, rhetorical, 
philosophical, or dramatic power applied to biography; but I have 
also endeavoured so to combine them as to indicate the intention 
which underlies these biographies. That intention evidently is to 
exhibit two contrasted forms of political strength and daring—that 
of a frank ambition, which, having a natural access to power and 
being allied with nobility of character, seeks by downright methods 
in its own aggrandisement the opportunity of performing great 
public services ; and that of a designing ambition, which, not having 
such an access, is driven upon tortuous and bloody methods to 
secure supremacy, but, having secured it, is solicitous for the great- 
ness of the nation which is now its own. The pictures may be faulty 
in some of their details, but, even viewed as mere poems, they are at 
least protests against that idolatry of what may be called brute will 
and intellect, which some of Mr. Carlyle’s writings have been only too 
successful in rendering fashionable. 
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Dr. Mozley’s treatment of Luther (as, indeed, all his other 
biographies) is of a more balanced kind. If the sketch of Strafford 
is a work of love, and that of Cromwell one of disgust, that of Luther, 
as far as biography is concerned, is one of amused and wondering 
analysis. The ardent devotion to his country, the hatred of abuses, 
the freedom from cant or affectation, the frank enjoyment of nature, 
of friendship, of literature, and of other innocent or praiseworthy 
elements of happiness, which commanded Dr. Mozley’s admiration in 
Arnold, command it also in Luther, whom Dr. Mozley views as, in 
some respects, Arnold’s ethical prototype. But Luther went beyond 
Arnold, as in ‘the marvellous richness of his social affections and 
sympathies,’ so in his shameless entertainment and expression of 
antipathies. The imperious severity of the English reformer is but a 
faint shadow of the uproarious vituperation of the German; and while 
Arnold’s tutorial life never taught him enough of the English mind 
to bring himself fairly en rapport with it, Luther issued from the 
self-tormenting seclusion of his convent a politician by instinct, a 
representative of German thought and passion, a diplomatist wary 
enough to outwit Italian after Italian, and a demagogue capable of 
uniting multitudes for the accomplishment of urgent practical objects 
round doctrines which might serve as a rallying cry even to those who 
did not understand them. Dr. Mozley’s vigorous and entertaining 
sketch of his career will perhaps command more general approval than 
the Caroline trilogy. It isa remarkable combination of humour, poetry, 
and depth of observation. But it is impossible to abridge or extract 
from it. Moreover, I have now done with Dr. Mozley as a biographer, 
and wish to illustrate his power not of narrative, but of theological 
exposition. His turn, indeed, for analysis of character pursues him 
everywhere ; and the theological part of this essay derives its interest 
not from any Scriptural] or logical argument, but its searching exhibi- 
tion of the connection between the great Lutheran doctrine and 
the personal character of its inventor. 

All educated Christians, and many who are neither educated nor 
Christian, are familiar with the words ‘ justification by faith,’ which 
are accepted in various senses by all schools of Christian theology. 
The influence which this phrase has exercised in the Lutheran or 
Calvinistic sense is enormous. It has possessed itself of the most 
acute minds, animated the most determined wills, has revolutionised 
religious thought, upset established systems, and at this moment ‘ it 
covers’ (after a fashion) ‘all Protestant Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway ; it has always had, and has now, a considerable reception 
within our own Church,’ and it is still more operative in the Kirk of 
Scotland. That it should have done this, being what it is, appears 
to me, I must say, one of the most singular psychological facts in the 
history of religion. My theological extracts from Dr. Mozley’s essay 
embody his account of what may be called its natural history. 
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But first it must be clearly stated what the doctrine in question is, 
It is shortly this—that in relation to the salvation of man God is not 
just. It declares that, men being after the fall in misericordié, the 
Almighty Governor of the world does not reward and punish them 
according to their deserts, past, present, or future, but accepts them 
on account of a quality called ‘faith, from the definition of which 
everything that can be considered in any sense deserving or meri- 
torious is not inferentially or partially, but peremptorily and dogma- 
tically excluded, as if the very intrusion of such a notion into the 
Divine scheme was little short of blasphemy. In our own country 
and at this day men who soberly speak of ‘ justification by faith’ do 
not in general mean a mere correct belief, which may be called dry 
faith, nor a mere expectation of advantage, which may be called dry 
hope, but a state of mind in which belief and expectation include, 
and are animated by, the love of a supremely good Being and the 
desire to please Him. This is what most English Protestants call a 
‘living faith.’ The scholastic phrase was fides formata caritate— 
faith informed by love. This, however, is not what Luther preached, 
but what Luther denounced. ‘ Perish the sophists with their accursed 
gloss, Fides formata charitate :’ that ‘impious gloss,’ that ‘ pestilent 
gloss.’ ‘It is by faith sole,’ that is, by assurance of salvation, ‘ not 
by faith perfected in love, that we are justified.’ 

Perhaps the most curious peculiarity of this doctrine is not that 
it is unreasonable (which might be disposed of by a charge of 
carnality), nor that it is contrary to the Old Testament (which 
might be disposed of by the charge of Judaism), nor that it is 
contradicted by some few or obscure passages of the New Testament 
(which might be dealt with by logic or scholarship), but that, pro- 
fessing to be Bible Christianity, you can scarcely open the Gospels 
without lighting on something with which it conflicts—passages, that 
is, which exhibit God as rewarding the good and punishing the 
bad. In spite of certain particular texts, this general statement is 
undeniable. Luther does not deny it, but valiantly meets a broad 
objection by as broad an answer. The majestic promises of the 
Gospel, he says, were only made to baulk us. 


There was, he confessed, a whole legal machinery in the Gospel; good works 
being commanded, and reward and punishment being made dependent on the per- 
formance ; but this machinery was only a contrivance on the part of the Gospel 
to expose ultimately, with so much greater force, the emptiness of works. It was 
said, indeed, if you do the work, you will have the reward; but that ‘if’ was not 
a promissory, but a defying one; its meaning was, you will not do the work, and 
you will not deserve the reward ; you will find that your labour is vain, and your 
work nothing. . . . ‘Homo precepto impossibili monetur ut videat suam impo- 
tentiam, (i. 394.) 


It is impossible not to admire the power and courage of the man 
who could believe and make others believe expositions of this kind. 
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Dr. Mozley indeed, in a later part of his essay, says that neither 
Luther himself nor any one else could possibly believe them; and 
that ‘ what Luther practically taught in the doctrine of justification 
without works seems to have been a particular view against formality, 
accuracy, and anxiety im works.’ But if he did not believe it, he 
appears to have said and insisted on it with constancy, energy, 
explicitness, and hardihood, and thousands upon thousands have said 
it, and are saying it, after him. How was it that the first promul- 
gator of the doctrine came to suppose himself an ardent believer in 
it? Dr. Mozley’s account of the matter appears to me very interest- 
ing, and I shall endeavour to exhibit it in extracts. 


Luther (on his entering his Augustine convent) had ardent aspirations after 
the perfect and saintly character. There is not the smallest reason for doubting, 
not only his sincerity, but his strength of will, and readiness to endure the greatest 
self-denial and mortification in pursuit of that character. But, impatient of regular 
discipline and routine, the more simple and external motive of obedience for leading 
a holy life was supplied in his case by a motive of another stamp. He had, what 
has been a frequent feature, though never a very sound one, in religionists, an 
active, not to say fidgety, desire for a state of conscious and palpable peace of mind. 
He was ambitious of inward satisfaction, the sensation of spiritual completeness. 
His devotion was based upon a direct aim at thisresult. He pursued it vehemently 
by ascetic means. He fasted, prayed, watched long and rigorously. ‘Often on 
returning to his cell he knelt at the foot of the bed, and remained there until day- 
break.’ His asceticism, mingling with the internal fever and tumult of his mind, 
gave him an unnatural strength ; and he relates that ‘ once, for a whole fortnight, 
he neither ate, drank, nor slept.’ His health gave way before such severities: from 
being fresh and plump he became pale and emaciated, and was brought almost to 
death’s door. . . . In this way he went on, seeking with all the eagerness of direct 
effort an absolutely clear conscience. The pursuit, of course, did not succeed. A 
clear conscience was always further off the further he pursued it; and at the close 
of each stage of his devotional course he was as discontented with himself as when 
he began. . . . Vexed, wearied, harassed, and faint, his mind fell a prey to a for- 
midable difficulty to which its labours and aspirations had introduced it. 

There is one apparent grievance attaching to our moral nature, which all who 
cultivate that nature with any degree of strictness must in a degree experience. 
It is connected with the operations of conscience. However we might be led 
beforehand, by considerations of the general nature of moral goodness, to expect 
that goodness would produce internal satisfaction and self-approval, we find that, 
as a matter of experience, it fails to produce this. Conscience does not allow of 
such sensations. (i. 325-7.) 

With this abiding sense of imperfection the Church of the day 
dealt after a fashion described by Dr. Mozley as ‘ moderate, gentle, 
and discreet,’ meeting the sense of imperfection by the promise of 
pardon and the experience of improvement, permitting us to say that 
what is good is good and acceptable to God, and allowing ‘the true- 
hearted and honest soul, amid the reproach of an ungodly world, to 
vindicate itself and find consolation in the consciousness of its own 
truth and integrity ’—a thought worked out in his magnificent and 
instructive essay on the Book of Job, the only composition now pub- 
lished which is wholly uncontroversial. 
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But Luther had thrown himself into a temper of mind which was not favour- 
able to taking such a via media in the estimation of good works. A too ambitious 
and direct pursuit of spiritual satisfaction—a too great longing for the palpable 
and the apprehensible in religion, had over-stimulated and unbalanced him. A 
morbid eagerness for some extreme and perfect state of self-approval and conscious 
elevation, and an irregular and headstrong asceticism pursued for its attainment, 
presented him unprepared for meeting disappointment; and the result was, that 
when that disappointment came, as it infallibly must come sooner or later, and 
when, after an excited pursuit, the impossibility of the object at last broke upon 
him, and he found that self-approval ever fled, and perfection never came, he felt 
the vehement impulse immediately of a disappointed man to insist on the very 
contrary extreme. To an impetuous nature the favourite alternative is all or none: 
the work half done annoys, and there is a pleasure in effacing it altogether. As 
Luther could not find a wholly approving conscience, he would have a simply con- 
demning one ; and as good works could not be perfect, he would not have them to 
be good works at all. <A rigid definition of goodness, as perfect goodness, anni- 
hilated, at one stroke, all goodness below that point, because it was below it; con- 
verting it, as if in revenge, into absolute evil. That sense of sin which obedience 
created, and which increased in proportion to obedience, was in Luther's retaliatory 
disgust confounded with sin itself; and the law, in theological language, made 
productive of sin only. (i. 334-5.) 


Terrible conclusions indeed! If all goodness was thus to be 
crushed out of man because what there was stood self-convicted of 
imperfection, how was any man to escape utter perdition? If the 


Almighty was not to prefer one man to another on the ground of some 
elementary, or inchoate, or imperfect likeness, or effort at likeness, to 
Himself, how could any be saved? What ground of preference could 
possibly exist? Luther found an exit from his difficulty in the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness. That imputation, in the view of 
the Church, was an indulgent but just act of bounty, vouchsafed on 
the principle that ‘to him that hath shall be given.’ Luther had 
only to dispense with this limiting principle, and he had what he 
wanted. An absolutely unconditional imputation 


entirely met the difficulty which he had to meet; for, whereas his difficulty 
was that man had no goodness by means of which to be justified, here was a 
method of justification which required no goodness whatever in him. Here was 
the principle pronounced—and it was quite a new one in the Christian world— 
that the goodness of the person had nothing whatever to do with his being ac- 
counted good by God. Here was the moral quality or character in man altogether 
separated from his justification, declared to be alien and irrelevant, null and void 
with reference to it. ‘The law was abolished, the whole law, moral as well as 
ceremonial,’ and had no place or existence in the scheme of reconciliation. Luther 
had answered his question, how man was to be justified ; and the difficulty of 
absolute evil on man’s part had a complete and triumphant solution in the doctrine 
of absolute imputation on God’s. (i. 339.) 


But still, if this imputation of a wholly satisfactory righteousness 
had no foundation in any moral quality of the recipient, by what 
other act or method was it to be secured? The answer was simple, 
but startling. By just appropriating it, as a man may appropriate 
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anything which is not his own—a stick, a stone, a wild flower, or any 
other stray article—by saying and thinking boldly that it is our own. 


Believe that you are absolved, and you are absolved—was his teaching as a 
priest before he broke from the Church; never mind whether you deserve absolu- 
tionor no. He that believes is better than he that deserves. Always be sure that 
you are pleasing to God; if you are sure you are, you are. Feel yourself safe; if 
you feel safe, you are safe. On the contrary, if you doubt about it, you are 
condemned, because you are self-condemned. (i. 346.) 





And so we have worked round to the complete Lutheran doctrine 
of justification by faith. 

The nature and consequences of this surprising theological struc- 
ture, and the stages by which it thus arose out of the necessities of one 
extraordinary mind, are copiously, and indeed over-copiously, set forth 
in Dr. Moziey’s essay, which though, in the theological part, it wants 
something of the elevation and compression of his later writings, is a 
remarkable instance of his powers of grasping a central idea, of pur- 
suing it into its consequences, exhibiting it in its details, and con- 
necting it with the moral and intellectual characteristics of the minds 
from which it is born, or on which it has to operate. 

I have little room left for comment on the two concluding philo- 
sophical essays, compositions of a later date and of more careful 
style and order than the biographies, which, however, it is impossible 
to pass unnoticed without leaving an incomplete idea of the volumes. 
I shall therefore make a few extracts from the essay on Design, endea- 
vouring so to select them as at once to exhibit the author’s more 
mature style, and present something of a coherent whole. 

That physical nature is a machinery is a patent fact, undenied 
and undeniable. That it is a machinery with an end or object—a 
final cause or design—this, Dr. Mozley argues, though plain, is not 
convincingly plain till we view it in relation to the living beings 
whose interests it subserves, and especially to the spiritual beings of 
which we have the most intimate, or rather the only true knowledge, 
ourselves. 
In man the end is so distinctly superior to the machine, the end is so clearly 
beyond the machine, that the argument strikes home. 

What indeed can be more utterly different from, more not akin to an apparatus 
of flesh and bones, than a seif-conscious human existence, with conscience will, 
sense of moral obligation? The heterogeneousness is startling. When I think of 
myself, the conviction that J am a different being from any part, or the whole, of 
my solid material frame, forces itself upon me with an overpowering weight which 
I cannot resist ; I cannot think of any single organ, of any one sense, or of all of 
them together, as being myself. My consciousness, my understanding, my will, 
everything that comes under that great head of J, constitute a spiritual unity which 
does not touch, which is divided whole worlds from, my corporate structure. I 
know, I perceive, that J and matter are distinct ideas. Can we conceive any 
greater and more absolute diversity than that between a personal consciousness, 
involving the highest moral, the subtlest intellectual, perceptions on the one hand 
and a structure of organs, stomach, heart, liver, muscles, tendons, sinews, arteries, 
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veins, on the other? There is something in the junction of two such dissimilarities 
which, if we could represent it in any visible mode, and imagine ourselves meeting 
it amid the curiosities of productive power, would strike us as an enormous and 
prodigious freak of Nature; they have so utterly nothing to do with one another, 
But in proportion to the strangeness of the juxtaposition—the heterogeneousness 
of the end of the bodily apparatus, as compared with the apparatus itself—is the 
absolute distinctness and pointedness of that end ; the certainty that this corporate 
machinery has a positive scope and purpose fulfilled in that end. The greater the 
moral interval between the instrument and the result, the more pronounced is design 
in that instrument. Can anything exceed the conviction with which any man, 
when he really thinks of himself, and thinks of his body, must say, This body exists 
for the sake of me: I am its end, all this machinery is nothing without myself as 
an explanation? A man cannot rid himself of this sense of the object of his own 
body, that it is for the sake of him—that personal self of which he is conscious; 
the purpose clings to the machine and cannot be parted from it. And therefore, 
inasmuch as he is a different thing from the machine, he sees distinctly that this 
machine exists for an end beyond itself, which is the coping-stone of the Argument 
of Design. (ii. 367-8.) 





Those who agree with Dr. Mozley will take this as an instance 
of what I have noticed—his power of bringing home to a reader that 
what is obvious is obvious. There are those, however, on whom 
this argument will fall dead. 


A speculator who has forced himself to think—if, indeed, it is possible that he 
can think—that the personal being is the same identical fact with, and not a 
different fact from, his bodily apparatus—that matter and I are not distinct ideas 
—such a philosopher discards that end of the machine beyond the machine itself, 
which completes the Argument of Design ; because the personal being, whom we 
call the end of the machine, is with him the same with the machine itself. 
And therefore the recognition of a difference between.the two ideas of ‘ matter’ 
and ‘I,’ or an admission of a spiritual principle, is a postulate in the Argument of 
Design which must precede the full stroke of that argument. (ii. 368-9.) 


And here perhaps I may be allowed to supplement Dr. Mozley’s 
argument by expanding on my own account one of his phrases: ‘A 
speculator who has forced himself to think—i/ indeed it is possible 
that he can think, &c. I understand the doctrine to which he 
refers to be this:—A river is a body of water moving towards the sea. 
But this body is never the same. Ifa man descended the Rhine in 
1877 and in 1878, he would not find there a single drop which he 
had seen before. Yet he calls it the same river because the water in 
1878 presents to his senses a set of phenomena similar to those which 
were presented to them in 1877. So of my neighbour’s body. It 
presents to my eyes and touch in 1878 phenomena like those of 
which I was conscious in 1877; and I call him thesame man. Thus 
far a similar mode of speech is founded on corresponding phenomena. 
I call the man and the river the same now which they were an hour, 
or a day, or twenty years ago, because they stand in similar relations 
to me and others, perform similar functions, and excite similar 
feelings. I do not assume any physical identity between the prior 
and subsequent man or between the prior and subsequent river. 
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They may be nothing more than distinct combinations of atoms, in 
which every component atom may have changed. The man, like the 
river, may be a mere succession of phenomena, without any con- 
necting or underlying oneness of being. 

The old philosophy went beyond this primd facie similarity, and 
observed that though a river and a man are alike felt by others, it is 
only the man that feels himself, and that this immense distinction is 
crowned and emphasised in man by his universal and unconquerable 
conviction, or rather sense of identity—the sense, that is, that what- 
ever changes may take place in his feelings, or habits, or body, he is 
really and in truth the same man in 1878 that he was in 1877. 
This is a difference which ancient philosophy supposed itself to see 
between a man and a river. 

But of this difference the new philosophy (I understand) refuses 
to take account. A river viewed ab extra is a succession of phe- 
nomena.’ A man viewed ab extra isa succession of phenomena. We 
have no reason to suppose—it is almost a contradiction to suppose— 
that a river is anything more than a succession of phenomena: why 
should we suppose a man to be more than a succession of phenomena ? 
If it be answered, ‘ Because the man has, and the river has not, a 
continuous consciousness which witnesses to the continuous existence 
of a being,’ the answer is left without a reply. With a philosophy 
which is content to leave such a question in such a state, Dr. Mozley 
thinks it unnecessary to argue. Does it deserve argument? He 
doubts whether any one can really believe it. Is it possible to avoid 
such a doubt? For observe the consequences. If I am not I, I 
have no special interest in what I have hitherto supposed to be my 
past history or my future well-being. Hope, regret, forethought, aud 
precaution become wholly irrational. From moment to moment a 
suecession of feelings are affecting or emanating from a changing 
combination of atoms; but in the absence of a connecting ‘I,’ there 
is no reason whatever why the feelings of one moment should disturb 
themselves about the feelings of another. Our interest in our own 
future becomes not the interest of a being in itself, but the interest 
of an emotion in an emotion, or of the first act of a play in the last 
—a conception of things which it is impossible to describe without 
appearing to talk nonsense. Yet such, we are told, is a modern 
philosophy. Is it possible that a man can seriously believe it? Is 
there a man who does not feel self-abasement or self-satisfaction, 
or regret at parts of his past history, in such sense as to recognise 
that they belong to his own, not to nobody’s or anybody else’s life ? 
Is there any man who would jump into a furnace, not because he 
desired to escape trouble or to be thought a god (which would be 
comparatively intelligible), but because he believed that nobody, or 
something else, or at any rate not he, would be burnt? To do this 
kind of thing would at least show that a man had the courage of his 
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convictions—till it is done, and done by somebody habitually, has 
not Dr. Mozley a right to believe that, in spite of all disclaimers, 
every man does really believe that he is? 

In course of time we arrive at specific objections, and, among 
others, the argument ab ignorantia on which the believer has con- 
stantly to rely, and which the sceptic now retorts upon him. It is 
said that arguments founded on our finite conceptions are inapplicable 
to the proof of a Being whom we suppose not only supreme, but 
infinite. After pointing out that there is no logical contradiction 
between the ideas of design and of infinity, Dr. Mozley embraces 
the mystery, but denies that it affects his argument. 

In a watch there is no mystery. We trace the contrivance toa 
point in some artificer’s brain. In nature it is otherwise. We see 
all round us a stupendous and ubiquitous machinery without a ma- 
chinist. 





There is something . . . in this contrivance without a contriver in Nature, in 
the high artificiality of physical mechanism, joined with the utter absence of the 
visible mechanist, which recalls the effects of a certain department of mystery in 
works of fiction. All motion without an apparent agent has a singular power of 
startling ; if a door trembles, if a curtain rustles, we turn quickly round, and have a 
momentary sensation of that which appears to be innate in us, the fear of what is 
not seen. The supernatural story avails itself of these native impulses of the mind, 
and introduces unexplained motions, sounds, and sights. The effect of Nature, as 
a great structure and a great motion going on before us, corresponds to this; it is 
the mysterious house without a builder ; a vast, a perpetual, and a most significant 
movement without a mover. But though the infinity of the designing mind makes 
an undoubted difference, it is not such a difference as destroys design. Why should 
I think that mind ceases to be itself because it is infinite? If I think so, I think 
so because imagination transports me; I judge like a man under agitation and 
terror, who supposes that whatever makes a difference reverses the whole. I am 
seized with a blind alarm as to the effects of infinity upon the Supreme Being; as 
if He could be wholly changed from a moral and intellectual being by it. I attri- 
bute to this idea an irrational power of transmutation, as I would to some spell of 
magic. This is not reason, Lut fancy ; not philosophy, but alarmist speculation. 
Nature gives us a clew to her own Authorship, and the direction of that clew is 
plain and evident, though its terminus is infinity. (ii. 383-4.) 





I seem to feel in these last sentences the presence of a firm, 
clear, self-controlling intellect, in which an unadorned vigour of ex- 
pression arises, as of course, out of a clear, attentive conception of 
the thought which it confronts. I have already observed that in 
some of his earlier compositions Dr. Mozley writes like a man who 
cannot find adequate words for the idea with which he is bursting, 
and endeavours to accumulate images and modes of expression, in 
the hope that one or another of them, or all together, may force on 
the reader the impression which possesses him. But here the powers 
of thought and expression seem welded into one. The idea seems 
to express itself. It does not occur to you that the same thought 
could be expressed with the same energy with smaller expenditure of 
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language. The intellectual athlete has cleared his mind and style by 
patient exercise, and now deals his blows with the firm incisiveness of 
trained maturity. 

. Before long the advocate of design has to face the rival, or 
partially rival, theory of natural selection. Dr. Mozley, I need 
hardly say, does cordial justice to Dr. Darwin’s power. ‘It is 
not Dr. Darwin’s storehouse of facts chiefly, enormous as that. is—it 
is his searching and elaborate power of reasoning which he applies to 
facts—which constitutes his greatness as a naturalist.’ But he allows 
himself to dispute some of the conclusions drawn from his theories. 
After having pointed out that, whatever be the elements of the 
physical world, they must have been such as to contain in posse the 
wonderful and varied whole which is before us, he endeavours, with 
something of an apology, to fasten on Dr. Darwin the belief in an 
inconceivably wise Creator. 


He (Dr. Darwin) admits that the first life-germ was a creation ; and if there is 

design in his first organism, that primary design must be credited with the whole 
of the final issue. It is impossible to suppose that the Creator of the rudimental 
germ which was to produce as its issue this existing world could after myriads of 
years awake out of sleep, and be astonished at the actual result of His own creation- 
seed :—that it was so much more than he had expected; to conceive this would be 
to suppose not even the Supreme Being of philosophy, but the idol of the pagan ; 
it would be to imagine a Deity such as that which Elijah mocked at, a Deity like 
the Zeus of Homer, who could not hear the grievance of Achilles because he had 
gone to sup with the Ethiopians. But if we cannot suppose a God who is genu- 
inely surprised at Ilis own universe, and startled at the sound which He himself 
hath made, then, if Mr. Darwin supposes one true original creative act, the univer- 
sal result must be included in that act. If design has once operated in rerum 
natura, how can it stop operating, and undesigned formation succeed it? It can- 
not; and intention in Nature having once existed, the test of the amount of that 
intention is not the commencement but the end ; not the first low organism, but the 
climax and consummation of the whole. (ii. 411-12.) 


Those who reflect on the processes of production and reproduction 
have before now observed that, on the materialistic theory of the physi- 
cal world, the monad must be even a more astonishing work of art than 
aman. If unassisted monads caused the wholé of animate and inani- 
mate nature, they must have been so constituted as to be capable of 
causing it; and when we try to think what the constitution must 
have been which involved such a capacity, we find it must have been 
something more wonderful than any known work of nature. The 
ultimate particles of which the earth and its inhabitants are com- 
posed, and out of which alone (it seems) they have arisen, must have 
contained within themselves a mechanism of affinity and development 
which enabled them not merely to knock about and jostle and stick 
to each other, but to combine into a variety of forms not only 
symmetrical and active, but possessed of the astonishing power of 
continual reproduction, under those elastic laws of similarity and 
variety out of which growth and life and animal and spiritual action 
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have evolved themselves. This mechanism, if we could possibly arrive 
at a conception of it, must be as much more wonderful than the 
structure of man, as it would be easier to construct a cuckoo clock 
than to construct a number of atoms which, being shaken long 
enough in a large enough bag, would eventually, in virtue of nothing 
but their own inherent organisation, combine into that shape. We 
know that man is, in fact, able to manufacture cuckoo clocks; but 
the imagination of Babbage himself would quail before the idea of 
manufacturing particles which would combine into cuckoo clocks 
capable of spontaneously producing not only other cuckoo clocks 
like themselves, but, if subjected to the sifting influence of a struggle 
for existence, cuckoo clocks upon cuckoo clocks of more and more 
artificial construction, with ropes of a more permanent texture, 
cog-wheels of a finer manufacture, and continually improving con- 
trivances for keeping the cog-wheels oiled and making the oil which 
was necessary for that purpose. If we add to this that the cuckoo 
clocks are gradually to attain the power of reflecting on their 
own going and of correcting themselves when they find themselves 
wrong, we shall begin to appreciate the heavy strain which the 
materialist places on his original monad. If the structure of man is 
prima facie suggestive of contrivance, surely the imaginary monad 
much more clamorously rejects any other explanation ; and, indeed, 
almost presents a fresh difficulty from the incredible amount of inven- 
tiveness which it demands. 

The thought is a familiar one; but Dr. Mozley approaches it from 
above instead of from below, and, whether the argument is conclusive 
or not, his statement of it is a specimen of that vigorous enforcement 
of which he was always master, and of the simplicity of style which 
he finally attained. 

A word in conclusion on one aspect of his works. The composi- 
tions which I have reviewed are mostly what they are called on the 
title-page—essays: attempts of the author to stretch his limbs and 
test his strength before fairly grappling with the moral, philosophical, 
and theological problems to which at last he applied himself in 
earnest. But I wish to notice one pervading strain of thought which, 
as it appears in his first works, serves to give depth, and force, 
and life, and richness, and purpose to his latest. He touchesa great 
variety of subjects, but that which is constantly colouring his narra- 
tives, directing his philosophy, and bursting out in a kind of stern 
poetry, is the position of moral goodness in the world. He inherited 
this from his teachers. In the earlier part of this century the Cal- 
vinistic theology was one of feeling and dogma almost suspicious of 
the sounds of duty and desert—the High Churchman was careful 
about duties but jealous of enthusiasm—while a literary world and 
the clergy who belonged to it, maintaining in a tone of apology the 
compatibility of reason and religion, were apt to enlarge on the 
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supreme authority and dignity of the intellect. The school of which 
Newman, Pusey, and Keble were the acknowledged heads, if it did 
nothing else, taught unflinchingly and continually a religion of the 
heart and will, of the thoughts and emotions, of the passions and 
conduct, to which everything else was accessory or subordinate. None 
could accuse them of being blind to the beauty of poetry, the cogency 
of reason, the value of divine truth, the majesty of the divine dispensa- 
tions; but one of their peculiarities was, that before beauty, before 
knowledge, before power, before self-satisfaction, they placed the 
simple-hearted and determined purification of the will and affections. 
This unflinching reference to true-heartedness as an avenue to all that 
Christians hope for, is constantly breaking forth in these earlier works 
of Dr. Mozley, and in my selection of extracts I see that I have, 
almost unconsciously, or rather unavoidably, illustrated it. But it 
is in some of his later works that his fervent sense of this supremacy 
is most adequately expressed. In force of language, fertility of illus- 
tration, and vividness of conception, they are scarcely superior to what 
is now published. In maturity of style and balance of thought they 
are. And in this they are remarkable, that while the author does 
not shrink from employing the full force of his intellect on the various 
great questions which our days have brought forth, he most rises 
above himself when he most directly asserts the inherent and illimi- 


table authority of the central truth of morality, tears all disguise 
from its counterfeits, and casts the human heart naked at the feet of 


its Judge. 
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THE INDIAN SERVICES. 


AmonG the many causes which have combined to bring about the 
existing difficulties of Indian finance, not the least important is the 
great and rapid increase of the charges which have to be paid in 
England for liabilities incurred in India. Among these are included 
the pensions of the retired English officials, which amount to about 
two millions sterling, divided in nearly equal parts between the civil 
and military services. This is the item of Indian expenditure which 
appears to excite the particular scorn of Mr. Bright, whenever he has 
occasion to speak on Indian affairs, and, from the tone he is wont to 
adopt on this head, one might suppose that the rate of Indian 
pensions was exceptionally liberal, not to say extravagant; indeed, 
that there is something discreditable to the Government which pays 
the pensions, as well as to the recipients, in the circumstance that 
any pensions should be paid at all. It may be as well therefore to 
explain at the outset, what is certainly not generally understood, 
even by persons otherwise well-informed on Indian subjects, that the 
rate of Indian pensions is not only absolutely but relatively excep- 
tionally low. It will hardly be contended that the English public 
service is extravagantly remunerated, if regard be had to the incomes 
earned by the moderately successful among the professional classes ; 
but the English rates of pension are much higher than the Indian. 
The clerk in an English public office who spends his life in the per- 
formance of routine clerical duties, living comfortably at home all 
the time, retires on a larger pension than the most successful Indian 
official in any capacity. The highest Indian pension—if we exclude 
the case of the judges of the High Courts—is that paid to the cove- 
nanted civil servant, who is nominally entitled to a thousand pounds 
a year on retirement; but only nominally, for a considerable portion 
of this sum is contributed by the annuitant himself, by the deduc- 
tion of a percentage from his salary during the whole period of 
service. This deduction is seldom less than 400/. out of the total 
1,000/., and is often much more; in fact, the more successful the civil 
servant, and therefore presumably the more deserving, the larger will 
be his own contribution, and the smaller the virtual pension paid by 
the Government; in the case of those who succeed to the highest 
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offices, as the seats in council or the governorships of provinces, it 
will be found that the effective pension realised is usually not more 
than about 200/..a year, it may even be still less. In every other 
branch of the Indian service, except the army, the maximum 
pension is limited to 5,000 rupees a year, which at the present rate 
of exchange represents less than 400/. It will be seen from this 
statement how far Mr. Bright’s sneers are justified by the facts. 
Indian pensions are not only absolutely moderate, considered with 
reference to the duties performed by the annuitants: this form of 
their remuneration is on a lower scale than obtains in any other 
.public service. While the head of a public department at home 
will usually be able to retire on 800/. or 900/. a year, often on a 
good deal more, the chief engineer of an Indian railway, or the 
head of the education department of a province, can get about 400/. 
at most. The governor of a colony is entitled to retire on 1,500/. a 
year ; the governor of an Indian province, whose duties are far more 
onerous and important, will seldom receive more than from 200/. to 
300/.. Further, while the widows and orphans of officers in the 
British army receive pensions from the State, no similar provision is 
made for the families of Indian officers, which, so far as the State 
is concerned, may be left entirely destitute. So much as regards the 
facts of the case. No doubt, to a man living at home at his ease on 
ten or twenty thousand a year, with nothing to do except to run down 
his absent fellow countrymen at intervals during his leisure, the desire 
to have a pension of any sort may seem a very contemptible thing ; 
still, even the retired Indian official must live, if he survives the 
period of his active service, and he could not well be expected to live 
on less than he now gets. Whatever reforms, therefore, the Indian 
public service may be destined to undergo in the future, a reduction 
of the pension rates is not one of the practicable modes of relief. 
Yet nevertheless the present aspect of the case is such as may 
well cause anxiety to those who consider the matter from the point 
of view either of the services or the State. This million a year 
for pensions on the civil list—I leave out of consideration the 
military charges of the same kind, as the subject is too large to be 
dealt with here—is a heavy dead weight on the Indian finances, 
especially as it has to be paid in gold out of depreciated silver, but 
it is a small charge compared with that which will have to be incurred 
in the future. The pension charges now payable, it needs hardly be 
said, represent the services rendered by a past generation, the surviving 
residue from a very much smaller body of public servants than is now 
maintained. Within the last twenty years or so, the English agency 
in India has undergone a very great increase of numbers. In days 
gone by, both custom and law recognised only two classes of officials, 
the covenanted civil servants and their native subordinates ; but of 
late years large and important branches of the public administration 
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have been created, the members of which far outnumber the cove- 
nanted civil service—although even now their status is but imperfectly 
recognised—the staff of which branches is steadily increasing ; and 
when the time comes for the retirement of the existing members of the 
Indian services—the engineers, police officers, the professors and in- 
spectors of schools, the members of the telegraph, forest, and other de- 
partments which have recently come into existence—the burden of the 
pension list will be very much heavier than itis now. In dealing with 
the subject, therefore, we have to consider not only the present, but the 
future liability under this head. But while the tendency of our policy 
in India has thus been to extend largely the agency of European officials 
in every branch of the administration, involving both a large present 
and prospective increase of charge, it is a remarkable and very un- 
pleasant feature of the case, that simultaneously with this increase 
in their numbers, there has been manifested a growing dissatisfaction 
among the members of the Indian public services with their position. 
The fact is so notorious, that it is not necessary to do more than 
state it; as one instance, however, may be cited the recent agita- 
tion in the covenanted civil service, which was made the subject 
of a debate in the House of Commons; while, to judge from the 
correspondence constantly appearing in the Indian newspapers, 
the civil engineers, almost as numerous a body, are far from con- 
tented with their lot, and they also have memorialised for better 
terms. The same sort of feeling evidently pervades the other depart- 
ments, 

Thus the Indian public service has undergone a twofold change. 
It has become much larger and more expensive, and it has become 
much less contented. It will be useful to inquire how far this 
unsatisfactory state of things is susceptible of remedy. 

It may be said at once that the grievance which is at the root of 
the matter practically resolves itself into one of unreasonably slow 
promotion, amounting to a violation of the understanding on which 
the officials concerned were appointed. This was the issue distinctly 
raised by the covenanted civil. servants, and the reasonableness of a 
claim to compensation on this head has been admitted by the personal 
allowances lately granted to those who have been specially unfortu- 
nate in promotion, the result being a considerable increase of charge 
without any corresponding advance in the functions to be performed 
by the recipients, so that the service has become for the time 
relatively more expensive. The agitation of the civil engineers has 
had for object an improvement of their pension rules, but this is by 
implication needed only because salaries are too low to admit of 
saving ; in other words, they pass what is in their view an unreason- 
ably long part of their service in the lower and comparatively ill-paid 
grades. 

As to the fact of general slow promotion there can be no question. 
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For one thing, men of late have entered the service at a much more 
advanced age than formerly was the custom, while the chances of ex- 
ceptional good luck in promotion are greatly diminished. The new 
openings are fewer, and advancement tends constantly to go more 
and more by seniority. This is one of the necessary results of 
selection by competition. Whatever may have been the drawbacks 
to set against it, the effect of competition is not only to raise the 
standard of ability in the service to which it is applied; by keeping 
out the dull men who got in under the method of nomination, it 
tends to bring the members of the service more to one level, and 
to make it more difficult to select men on other grounds than seniority. 
The circumstances of the present day also afford much less chance 
for men to make their mark for ability than used to present itself. 
For example, Lord Metcalfe entered the civil service at fifteen, and 
was sent as special envoy to the court of Runjit Sing at three and 
twenty, an age at which the young civilian, if he may be so called, 
of the present day, will not have got to India. Sir John Malcolm 
obtained his commission in the Madras army at thirteen, and became 
ambassador to Persia at thirty. Nowadays officers are seldom less 
than four or five and twenty before they enter the Indian army, the 
first step towards getting the most subordinate post in civil or 
diplomatic employment. The same sort of change has been going 
on in all the other lines. Formerly the young engineer seldom 
remained for more than a couple of years as an assistant, and 
would often get independent charge of works as an ‘executive 
engineer ’ at two and twenty, an age at which many of the present race 
of junior engineers were just going to college. And, entering the 
service now at four and twenty, they may very possibly remain as 
assistants for ten or twelve years. 

For the great cause of deterioration in the prospects of Indian 
service arises from the increase of subordinate appointments, involv- 
ing of course a retardation of promotion to the higher. To take 
this case of the engineers, which is in most respects typical of the 
others, the disadvantage under which the present junior members of 
the service suffer, from having entered it at a comparatively advanced 
age, is to be remedied in the future by lowering the limits of age for the 
preliminary competition, a wise change which has been made for the 
civil service also; but the other deteriorating cause still continues in 
full force, the maintenance of an undue proportion of officers in the 
junior ranks of the service. The rules of the Indian public works 
department provide that the working staff shall be organised in the 
proportion of two executive to three assistant engineers. It requires 
no spirit of prophecy to foresee that while this is the case, every man 
entering the service must expect to pass a considerable portion of his 
time in the junior grade. 

There is something more than inference to guide us on this point. It 
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happens that in the artillery and engineer corps very nearly the same pro- 
portion obtains between the middle and lower grades, the establishment 
of subalterns being to that of the captains and majors taken together 
in the ratio of three to two. In other respects the organisation is more 
favourable for the military services in question, the proportion of superior 
officers in the artillery and engineers being much larger than the pro- 
portion of the superior officers—the chief and superintending engineers 
—of the Indian public works department. Inthe former indeed a staff 
of superior officers has been maintained far in excess of the actual wants 
of the service, simply to give promotion to the juniors. Yet withal, and 
notwithstanding that the two regiments in question have undergone 
frequent and large augmentations of late years, with the effect of 
course of greatly accelerating promotion, a subaltern does not get his 
company under twelve or thirteen years. So also what will be the 
normal condition of advancement inthe Indian public works department 
has been deferred up to the present time by the rapid and large expan- 
sion it has undergone, its staff having been increased within the last 
twenty years from a strength of about two hundred to more than twelve 
hundred officers. Assuming this augmentation to have come to an end, 
it seems inevitable that in future the young engineer who enters this 
branch of the service must expect to remain in the grade of assistant 
for ten, or twelve, or even fifteen years. Now, considered with reference 
to the work to be done, and the sort of remuneration given by private 
companies for similar duties, the emoluments of the service are 
extremely liberal. The Indian Government pays its engineers much 
better than any private employer, and gives a pension and furlough 
into the bargain ; and while service under a private company is usually 
for a limited term, at the end of which the engineer is turned adrift 
to seek a fresh engagement, the Government servant is secure of 
permanent employ; this branch of it also has had its full share of 
the general rise in salaries and allowances which has been taking place 
all through the Indian service. And if promotion could be kept up 
at the rate which obtained until within the last year or two, so that 
every man might hope, if he deserved it, to become an executive 
engineer, as it is called, with independent charge of works, as soon 
as he was fit for it, and to reach the position of superintending or 
chief engineer at forty, it would continue to be one of the best public 
services in the world, second only to the regular civil service in 
emolument, second to none in the interest attaching to its duties, 
which afford room for the exercise of that combination of scientific 
knowledge and practical skill in dealing with men and things which 
must always be in the highest degree attractive. But all these advan- 
tages and attractions must disappear if the junior grades are to be 
maintained on such a scale as will involve keeping its members for 
an undue length of time in a subordinate position. The service will 
still indeed be a respectable one, affording probably as good emolu- 
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ments on the average as the Indian army, but it will \be a very 
inferior service to what it used to be. 

The same thing has happened to the civil service. The rapid 
expansion of the field for employment which, for a long periodvef 
years, has seemed to be the normal condition of Indian public life, as 
one new province after another came under our rule, has at last come 
toanend. To make matters worse, the service was considerably in- 
creased some years ago, but without any proportionate increase having 
occurred in the number of higher appointments. The augmentation 
therefore took the form of an increase of subordinate magistrates, in 
which grade accordingly many of the men appointed at the season in 
question still remain, after a length of service which in ordinary 
course would have made them judges or magistrates, enjoying salaries 
four or five times as large as they are actually getting. 

These two great bodies, the covenanted civilians and the engineers, 
form the largest part of the Indian civil services, but the same sort 
of thing has been going on in all the other branches: a great and 
sudden expansion of the staff, involving a large augmentation of the 
English agency employed, and what is virtually a new organisation 
under which the members of each department must infallibly, as the 
case stands, pass the greater portion of their time in a subordinate 
capacity. ° 

It follows, if Indian service is to continue to offer the same good pro- 
spects as it has hitherto done, that it must be made very much more 
costly, either by higher salaries being given to compensate for dimi- 
nished promotion, or else higher pensions to stimulate promotion; other- 
wise the service will certainly undergo a great depreciation in public 
estimation, as soon as the state of the case is apprehended. Now looking 
to the condition of the English market for intellectual labour, and the 
difficulty experienced by the rising generation of the English middle 
classes in finding means of livelihood, it is certainly difficult to pre- 
dict what point of depreciation would be reached before the Indian 
service would cease to obtain a supply of sufficiently competent 
candidates. But, to say nothing of the claims of existing members of 
the service to consideration, some time must elapse before the new 

condition becomes clearly understood by incomers, and all men enter- 
ing the service under a misconception of the prospects afforded by it 
would, on discovering their real nature, be disappointed and dis- 
contented—and with reason. It may be said perhaps that these 
conditions are open to every one to ascertain, before he offers himself 
for employment ; but since there is no reason to suppose that the 
Government itself has had any clear cognisance of the great trans- 
formation the public service has been undergoing, it is hardly 
wonderful that the young men who join it should not have perceived 
the impending change. They entered a service in which they saw 
that their seniors had risen in a few years to positions carrving emolu- 
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ments sufficient to permit of saving for old age, and the enjoyment 
meanwhile of a reasonable standard of comfort, including marrying 
and the cost of sending their children home for education—and with 
less than that no man in India has cause to be satisfied—and they 
naturally thought that their turn would come for the same degree 
of advancement. This was the contention urged not long ago in 
Parliament on behalf of the covenanted civil servants in the debate 
already referred to; that, in the absence of any express notice or 
stipulation to the contrary, the condition was implied in equity that 
the same advantages in the way of advancement and promotion 
should be afforded to new comers as had been customary in the 
service which they had been invited to join. But unless some 
action is taken, the continuance of these advantages on the old footing 
is practically impossible, by reason of the radical change in organi- 
sation which these services have undergone—a change, it may be 
observed, which has come about mainly in response to the cry raised 
in all branches of the administration for an extended European 
agency : a response yielded to by the Government apparently without 
any clear apprehension of the consequences involved. 

But apart from any consideration of what is implied in an 
equitable view of the understanding between the State and its 
servants, the question has to be asked, whether it is not equally for 
the interest of the State that those special characteristics of the Indian 
service should be maintained which have so much conduced to its high 
character and efficiency, the great estimation in which it has been 
held as offering a career for ability, and the admirable school it has 
afforded for the development of those qualities which most conduce 
to successful administration. It has been the peculiar merit of the 
Indian public service, as a training school in all branches, that men 
have found themselves in positions of responsibility at an age when 
their contemporaries at home were still making their first struggles 
for livelihood. An Indian career had its drawbacks, but success in 
it could be achieved young; and, while this was a great attraction 
to individuals, it was also most advantageous to the State. Take 
away these conditions, and deterioration must follow. Should this be 
allowed to happen, the service must infallibly degenerate into some- 
thing for which if candidates indeed be still forthcoming, its members 
must be content to pass the best portion of their days in a position 
of subordination, long after they have become fit for higher work and 
responsibility. Can any remedy be found to avert this evil change 
now rapidly impending ? 

Happily there does appear to be such a remedy. This, which 
consists in the introduction of a great reform, also called for urgently 
on its account, may thus be made largely instrumental in effecting 
another important purpose. Nor is it merely a question of theory ; 
the recent history of the reform of the Indian army furnishes 
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a case precisely in point. In old days, before the Mutiny, and 
under the rule of the Company, among the European officers of 
the Indian army there was an excessive disproportion of juniors to 
seniors. The staff of a native regiment comprised only two field 
officers and five captains, with no less than fifteen subalterns. The 
consequence was, that not only had most of the officers, from excess of 
numbers, nothing to do, which incidentally was a great evil, but 
promotion was grievously slow. Notwithstanding the climate, and 
the careless habit of living common a quarter of a century ago, the 
captain’s grade was seldom reached under fifteen years—frequently 
not for twenty, up to which time the regimental officer’s responsi- 
bility was of the most trivial kind. This unsatisfactory state of 
things was put an end to in 1861, when the regimental establish- 
ment was fixed at seven officers. This reduction of numbers ad- 
mitted of a sensible increase of the emoluments of officers with 
native regiments at a great reduction of charge; while each of the 
seven posts recognised as composing the staff of a native regiment 
has now specific duties and responsibilities, and also a definite salary 
attached to it; and thus a native regiment, instead of being a thing 
from which every officer of energy and intelligence was striving to 
escape, now furnishes for the first time a definite and respectable 
career. This is not the place to enlarge on the improvement which 
this change has effected in other ways—by substituting for a state of 
things under which the regiment was governed by mechanical rules 
worked from headquarters, and in which the commandant and 
adjutant were the only officers who had anything to do, a system 
under which each member of the reduced staff has the means of 
impressing his own individuality on those under him, and which 
establishes a chain of definite responsibility throughout the whole. 
The case is here cited because it indicates the way of providing an 
effective remedy for the difficulty, present and prospective, in which 
the different departments of the Indian civil administration are now 
placed. A mere additional outlay alone will not do what is needed, 
even if such could be provided. It is as bad for men to have respon- 
sibilities withheld from them after they are fit to undertake them, as 
to be underpaid. The great secret of the success and efficiency of the 
Indian services, hitherto, has been the early introduction of its mem- 
bers to responsibility. Until within the last few years, the difficulty 
has always been, not to find work for the man, but to find the man 
for the work; the new openings constantly offered by the develop- 
ment of administration in all departments, and the constant additions 
made to our territories, placed a continual strain on the means at the 
disposal of the Government. But now, when all expansion of this sort 
has come to an end, the European agency has been largely increased in 
all its subordinate parts, and nothing is more surely calculated to 
destroy its efficiency : you can hardly put a man to a worse use in India, 
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be he soldier, or civilian, or engineer, than to keep him in a subordinate 
post when he is fit for a higher. The needful measure, therefore, 
for preserving the efficiency of the Indian service, is to subject it to 
large reduction in its subordinate branches. 

It will, of course, at once be asked, How will you provide for 
the duties now performed by the junior European officials whom 
you propose to dispense with? I answer, By native agency. [ 
would do for every branch of the civil service what has been done 
already for the army—rather I should say what would have been done, 
but that in some parts of India prejudice and stupidity have intervened 
to mar the completeness of a great reform. The reduction of the staff 
of European regimental officers involved, of course, that the native 
officers should be brought out of the position of obscurity and in- 
significance in which they had hitherto been kept, and charged with a 
real share in the business of the regiment. And so, too, a native 
civil service has now to be created, invested with a real share in the 
administration of the country. 

So far the point has been argued merely in the interests of the 
European officials and the Government. It needs hardly be said how 
strong a case lies from the point of view of the Indians themselves, be- 
cause the call to deal with it is now fully recognised, and it is under- 
stood that measures are at the point of maturity for giving effect to 
the principles enunciated on this head when the transfer was made 
of the government of India to the Crown. It is fortunate that the 
introduction of this measure may be made not only not antagonistic 
to the interests of the European services, but be almost entirely to 
their advantage. The important point now to press is, that the 
opportunity should be taken so to carry out the measure that it may 
be made to subserve as much as possible the object here brought into 
view—-the restoration to the European members of the Indian services 
of those advantages which they formerly enjoyed, but ef which the 
course of recent administrative changes has tended to deprive them. It 
would be quite possible to carry out the measure of extending the em- 
ployment of Indians in the public service in such a way as to deprive 
it of all the advantages which both sides might gain from the measure. 
The first experiments made in this direction have indeed not been 
very happy. When the principle was first established of throwing open 
the English public service to competition, the objections so persistently 
brought against it, that this would be to hand over the administration 
of the country to a set of mere bookworms, or that the upper and 
middle classes would be driven out of the field by the clever candidates 
from a lower social stratum, were indeed soon dispelled by the result. 
A little experience showed that. the expensive preparation which these 
competitions involved effectually kept the field select in one sense, 
while equally it was found that the possession of a certain amount of 
brains did not incapacitate the owners from the proper use of their 
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limbs. In the artillery and engineer services, among the first to which 
open competition was applied, while the effect was unquestionably to 
raise the standard of ability of the young officers entering them, the 
older officers, who themselves entered under nomination, are more than 
satisfied with the qualifications, physical and otherwise, of their 
younger comrades whom competition gives them; so far as there has 
been time to judge of the application of the system to the whole 
army, the result has been equally satisfactory. But indeed experiment 
was not needed to verify what might have been confidently pre- 
dicted. In all the walks of English life, the most distinguished 
men, if not superior physically to their fellows, are at least their 
equals in this respect. But the same thing does not hold good in 
India. Education there, at least the sort of education which alone is 
effectual for a competitive examination, is practically the monopoly 
of one class, a class in no way representative of the people of India, 
and which is markedly deficient in those qualities most needed for a 
governing body. Yet against these sedentary youths who swarm to 
our Indian free schools and colleges, the youth of England, subject as 
they are to the distractions of healthy English life, would probably 
in a perfectly open competition have little chance, and the only 
thing which has saved the Indian service from being swamped by 
successful candidates from a class which has never yet afforded any 
evidence of capacity for governing their fellow men, was the condition 
fortunately laid down in the beginning, that the competition should 
be held in England. To apply a system which, with all its faults of 
detail, works well enough among the robust English middle class, in 
whom vigour of body and mind may always be found conjoined, to 
the people of India, among whom education has made so little 
progress as yet, that a mere educational test would have the certain 
effect of excluding the very class which it would be most desirable to 
associate with ourselves in the administration of the country, was a 
remarkable instance of legislative pedantry. Fortunately, however, that 
sentimental feeling which would have handed India over to be governed 
by a class of Indians in a singular degree unfit for the duty, and who 
would have commanded the sympathies of the people of India gene- 
rally to even a smaller extent than the European officials whom they 
displaced, has now yielded to a juster view; and it may be hoped that 
the authorities in India, who have the strongest interest to do right 
on the matter, will be left unfettered in their selection of the only 
men who ought to be chosen—those who are fittest for puklic employ- 
ment on a consideration of all their qualifications taken together: 
birth, character, and education. But although the right men may 
now be chosen from among the people of India, instead of the wrong, 
the effect of the coming measure on the vested interests of the 
European services, and on their future prospects, will depend entirely 
on the way in which it is carried out. If the change is to be merely 
Vout. V.-—No. 28. 3 Z 
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that a certain proportion of the civil service, for example, is to consist 
of Indians in all grades, the position of the European members of it 
will be in no way improved. There will be so many juniors the 
fewer, but also so many seniors; the proportion of grades, and there- 
fore the rate of promotion, will remain the same. The point to urge, 
therefore, is that the opportunity should be taken to reduce in the 
first instance the number of jwnior European officials in all branches 
of the service, gradually of course, by ceasing to fill up all vacancies 
as they occur, and appointing Indians to a part of the vacant places, 
To take the case of the civil service by way of illustration. The 
ordinary establishment of the Indian district consists of a judge, a 
magistrate-collector, a joint magistrate, and two or more assistant 
magistrates. Thus in Bengal with its thirty-six districts, each con- 
trolled by its magistrate-collector, there are no less than eighty-six 
assistant magistrates of the covenanted civil service; in the North- 
West Provinces for twenty-six districts there are sixty-eight assistants ; 
in Madras the distribution is still more unfavourable, seventy-one 
assistants being provided for only twenty districts. It would go a 
great way towards that restoration of the civil service to its former 
condition which it is one of the objects of this paper to advocate, if, 
the other parts of the establishment remaining the same, one half 
and more of the assistant magistrates were gradually replaced, as 
vacancies occur, by Indian gentlemen. This would obviously give 
those who enter the service hereafter a great acceleration of pro- 
motion to the higher grades. A European civil servant might then 
hope to rise to the charge of a district as soon as he was fit for the 
responsibility, instead of remaining in the performance of insignificant 
duties long after he has grown out of them. And if such a proposal 
sounds more humble than the sort of schemes one hears discussed in 
some quarters, for appointing untried natives at once to all kinds of 
offices—on principle, as it is said, as if any principle required that 
the course of administration should be thrown into confusion—it 
must be remembered that a great change of this kind, the transfer 
to the people of India of the administration of that country, can 
only be carried out very gradually, and the more caution there 
is shown in making the first step, the better the chance of effecting 
real progress in this direction. A governing class of Indians has 
still to be created, and if appointments are made faster than the 
‘supply of qualified men is forthcoming, this great reform may 
easily be discredited at the outset. But while thus carrying it out 
with care and caution, it will be practicable at the same time to 
introduce that complete and radical change of administrative organi- 
sation which should be a necessary feature of the reform. The first 
step is to grasp clearly the idea that the new Indian civil service ought 
not td be an exact copy of the old. Heretofore the Europeans have 
had all the superior appointments, with the good pay, and only the 
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subordinate posts to which small remuneration is attached have 
fallen to the Indians. Thus the relative importance and dignity of 
all offices have come to be estimated solely by the rates of salary 
attaching to them. This is a good rule enough when the officials are 
all aliens, to whom emolument is the chief if not the only attraction 
which takes them to India; but to the natives of India other con- 
siderations than those of mere salary may readily be found to enter 
into the case. Local employment, for example, will probably be 
much more popular than general service with a liability to transfer to 
any part of the country. A native gentleman might well prefer to be 
vested with magisterial powers in his own district on a small salary or 
even withont one, to being appointed a magistrate on a higher salary 
in another part of the country. Keeping this in mind, it may be 
understood that the native civil service which is to supplement the 
present English service should not necessarily form a regular official 
hierarchy, but that there might and probably would be great ad- 
vantage in making each appointment a special and local one on its 
own terms, without reference to those on which other similar appoint- 
ments have been made in other parts of the country. In one case 
the appointment might be made for general service on the score of 
education and ability, in another a gentleman of rank and influence 
in a particular district might be vested with magisterial functions 
therein. The two in such cases would hold office on different terms, 
and their emoluments would naturally be fixed on a different scale. 
Further, because the staff of a district is to be reduced by one or more 
European assistant magistrates, it does not follow that the native to 
be substituted should therefore be only an assistant magistrate. The 
European officer heretofore holding that post has been placed on the 
footing of an assistant to the magistrate only, because when first 
appointed he is not qualified, from inexperience and ignorance of 
the language, for large responsibilities; but the regulations assumed 
that, by the time he had gained sufficient experience, he would be 
entitled to advancement—a presumption which unfortunately the rate 
of recent promotion has wholly belied. But the native to be ap- 
pointed in his place need not be holding this subordinate position ; 
there is no reason why he should not have full magisterial powers,— 
in general subordination, of course, to the European magistrate of 
the district,—if he is qualified for them. The larger his powers, the 
greater will be the relief to the latter from his appointment. 

In considering how the European branch of the service is sus- 
ceptible of reduction, one obvious mode of operation is to be found 
in a transfer to native agency, either in whole or part, of the judicial 
functions now performed by the former. The notion that judicial 
duties form a natural part of the business of the executive adminis- 
tration is based on a sort of tradition that has come down from the 
earliest times of our occupation of the country. In the beginning we 
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found everywhere a state of oppression and anarchy under which almost 
all trace of an independent or impartial administration of justice had 
disappeared, and the first impulse of the Company’s agents, in view of 
applying a remedy, was to introduce the apparatus of regular tribu- 
nals and a complicated procedure, borrowed, so far as the ill-~educated 
civilians of those days were competent to appropriate such a question- 
able gift, from the procedure of the English law-courts, in which a 
correct procedure was more essential to success than a good cause, 
Accordingly the Governor-General and his Council constituted them- 
selves the final court of civil and criminal appeal, so that the tribunals 
of the Company might appear vested with as much dignity and obtain 
as much consideration as the King’s independent courts at the pre- 
sidency towns. This was as if the Premier and Cabinet should under- 
take the duties performed by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. As late as the time of Lord Wellesley we find the 
Governor-General reporting to the Home Government, that while 
the labour involved in the duties of an appellate court was an 
excessive burden on himself and his Council, he feared that the loss of 
consideration which the Government would suffer if these functions 
were transferred to another and separate body must be a reason for 
the Council continuing to be also the highest court of appeal. At 
a later period Lord Wellesley changed his opinion, and the separate 
appellate court was established under his orders, which a few years 
ago was amalgamated with the Queen’s supreme court; but the old 
idea still pervades our system of administration, so far that almost 
all our district administrative officers have also a large amount of 
judicial work to perform. The magistrate is really a judge, all 
cases not involving a heavier sentence than three years’ imprison- 
ment being tried in his court. Even the assistant magistrate has 
summary powers in trifling cases. In what are still absurdly enough 
called the ‘ non-regulation’ provinces the district officer shares with 
his superior, the commissioner, the duties of a sessions judge, and to 
a person coming to the subject without prejudice there is some- 
thing almost grotesque in the incongruity which he finds of the 
head official of a province, as the Commissioner of Peshawur, for in- 
stance, charged not only with the executive administration of a great 
tract of territory, but having also important and often critical diplo- 
matic relations beyond the frontier, sitting in court for several days 
every month, in his capacity of a sessions judge, to try cases of 
cattle-stealing and assault. This particular officer, indeed, and 
some others similarly placed, have lately been relieved from this 
interruption to their proper business, but the practice still continues 
unabated in most parts of India. This is partly due, as I have said, 
to the force of the tradition handed down that judicial functions were 
a proper part of administrative work; partly because it was thought 
that natives of India could not be trusted with the duty; and partly 
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from the notion that to preside in the law courts afforded the most 
useful experience for the foreign administrator : assumptions all open 
to question. The spectacle of a young assistant striving, between the 
hard swearing on both sides, to get at the facts in some case of 
petty assault which comes within the scope of his powers, is no doubt 
amusing; but one feels that while the work would be much better 
done by a trained native judge, it is also by no means the best pre- 
paration for a man who has to pass his life in governing a people, to 
make his first introduction to them in the atmosphere of the law 
courts. It is generally admitted that judicial functions are those for 
which the educated Indian shows most natural capacity, and that in 
this line a beginning can best be made of extending his agency. 
Already, indeed, the native judiciary in some parts of India has more 
extensive powers than the English in regard to civil suits; if a share 
in the criminal jurisdiction were gradually made over to them, and 
also the civil jurisdiction in the non-regulation provinces, the release 
from this drudgery would leave the European officials a great deal 
more time for their duties of administration proper, with which their 
present judicial duties seriously interfere at every point. 

Apart from the sentimental and administrative view of the subject, 
there is also to be considered the great saving which might be effected 
by the change. Hitherto the practice has been, whenever an Indian 
is appointed to an office hitherto held by an Englishman, to give 
him the same salary, ignoring the fact that the latter is paid at the 
high rate which governs Indian salaries as compensation for the dis- 
comfort of living in the destestable Indian climate, and to meet the 
special expenses falling on the Anglo-Indian of sending his children 
to England to be educated, and making a reasonable provision out of 
savings for retirement. But clearly, in determining the proper salaries 
to be given to natives of the country, the standard should be used, not 
of the salaries paid to Englishmen to induce them to go to India, but 
of those paid for the discharge of corresponding duties at home, cor- 
rected still further by reference to the much greater purchasing 
power of money in India than in England. A European locomotive 
driver in India, for example, receives about threefold the wages current 
on English railways, while a native engine-driver gets about one-fifth 
of that rate ; this illustration will explain what is meant. Only in 
this way will it ever become practicable to extend the employment 
of the natives of India on a large scale. If they are to be paid as 
highly as Europeans, the governing classes in India, whose sympathy 
with the measure is essential for success, will always oppose it. And 
with reason ; for the European will, after all, be the most efficient 
agent of the two, and if nothing is to be saved by the substitution 
of the Indian, it is to be feared that this measure, which if rightly 
dealt with may be made to constitute a great administrative and 
financial reform, will be treated as something to be played with in 
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deference to a passing phase of English public opinion, but not to 
be carried to serious length. Moreover, the object to be kept in 
view is the benefit of the people of India at large, and not merely 
that of the Government employees. Apart from the sentimental 
aspect of the case, which however should not be underrated, it is 
clear that, whether a few dozen or a few hundred natives, more or less, 
are advanced to high preferment, the change will have no appre- 
ciable direct effect on the people of India generally; the number of 
such persons must always be infinitesimally small compared with the 
whole population, But it has a most important bearing on the 
finances, and therefore indirectly on,the taxpaying community, and it 
would be quite unjustifiable to throw away, out of deference to the 
prompting of a false sentiment, this fair and reasonable opportunity 
of reducing the cost of administration. 

What holds good of the civil service will apply, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to all the other branches of Indian administration, and a few re- 
marks will here be offered on its application to the engineer service, 
next after the civil service the largest official body, and in which the 
existing proportion of junior to senior appointments, although not so 
unfavourable, is still, as has been explained, excessive. Here, as in the 
case of the army, the feeling of the service may possibly be unfavourable 
to a change, so conducive to their interests asa body, because the con- 
ditions of the case are not generally apprehended. From the army 
the cry is constantly heard that more European officers are needed, 
that native troops want leading, and that seven officers to a regiment 
are not sufficient. But if, in response to the cry, more officers are 
given, it can only be at the cost of injuring the prospects of the 
service. The number of superior regimental appointments cannot 
be increased ; there can be only one commanding officer; the aug- 
mentation must be in the lower grades, which means slower promo- 
tion in the future, or else inordinate expense. Moreover, the 
existing establishment is by no means turned to the best account. 
A staff of seven officers to a single battalion may no doubt often run 
very short; but if, instead of an organisation by small independent 
battalions, the Indian army were constituted in regiments each con- 
taining three or four of the existing battalions, and having thus a 
staff of from twenty to thirty officers, interchangeable when necessary 
between the different battalions of the same regiment, so that the 
casualties in those at the seat of war could be filled up from the 
battalions remaining in quarters, the system would then for the first 
time have a fair trial. It will be soon enough to say whether the 
present establishment is insufficient when it has been utilised to the 
utmost. 

Further, the proper remedy for a paucity of European officers, 
as Lord Napier of Magdala has pointed out so forcibly, is to make 
proper use of the native officers. It is no answer to say that native 
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officers are not efficient, because no attempt has been made to render 
























z them so. So long as the native officers are simply ancient non-com- 
ely missioned officers, promoted merely on the score of seniority—as used 
tal to be the practice in all the Indian armies, and is still the practice in 
ig some—it is impossible they should be otherwise than inefficient. But 
88, the material for good officers is to be found in India, if only the effort 
re- be made to turn it to proper account ; and if there is a certain degree 

of of risk in making use of it, the risk is surely one that may fairly 
he be run, in view of the many advantages to follow. 

he So with regard to the engineer service, in which, for the reasons 

it already given, a very large reduction of the European staff is to be 
he desired. The seniors would probably object at first; they would pre- 
ty fer having Europeans working under them to natives, and complain 

that the latter are wanting in energy, and practical skill, and resource 

n- under difficulties. But then the experiment of employing native 
e- agency has never had a fair trial. Candidates have been invited from 
e, the sedentary class who swarm into our Government colleges, tempted 
Le by the offer of a free education and a stipend into the bargain, and 
30 who, after getting a very imperfect theoretical education, and no 
e practical training whatever, are then sent out into the field on the 
le same footing as the imported European engineer, posted indeed in 
b the first instance to a lower rank, but still to the same branch ot 
y the service. A service thus organised has naturally great attractions 
1 for the scholars of the State-supported schools, this being the only 

t branch of the service in which European and native have been placed 

3 on a footing of equality as regards pay and pensions,’ so that the 

; young native assistant engineer, set down perhaps to keep a few 





miles of road or embankment in order, receives the same emoluments 
as the native judge with powers as great as the European judge, but 
on one-tenth of his salary. But so long as the native engineer is as 
expensive as the European, every one who needs assistants for real work 
will insist on having the more efficient of the two. Thus the experi- 
ment has been discredited because begun on too ambitious a scale. 
Under a plausible aspect of fairness, the absurdity has been com- 
mitted of paying the Indian the same salary for living and working 
in the climate he prefers most, as the imported European, who has bad 
a far more complete preparation, and possesses an indefinitely greater 
degree of energy. And the object in view being to extend the agency 
of Indians, a more humble beginning will be likely to yield a better 
result. What is wanted in the first place is to get hold of the right 
class, which undoubtedly exists, out of which to create good engineers. 
Every old member of the service whose experience dates from before 





















1 In the covenanted civil service natives and Europeans are on the same footing 
in this respect ; but then the competitive examination has to be passed in England, 
which places the native at a great disadvantage. But a native may enter the highest 
branch of the engineer service direct from an Indian college. 
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the Mutiny, can testify to the merits of some one or more of his 
native subordinates who formed the only staff of the department in 
those days: men who in their capacity of ‘ native agents,’ as they used 
to be called—as if the employment of a native in any capacity was a 
solecism to be specially designated—no doubt eked out the trifling 
pittance allowed them for salaries by irregular perquisites ; but who 
for industry, tact in managing workmen, and readiness of resource 
in collecting materials in desolate regions, were simply invaluable, 
and who only wanted education to become excellent engineers. Work- 
ing under a sympathetic officer, familiar with the vernacular language, 
admirable results could be got out of these men; but they have no 
place in our present system, which requires that all the business of 
the department should be transacted in English. Nor would their 
employment, except in quite subordinate positions, be compatible 
with the existing condition of the service, largely composed as it is 
of engineers who have gone out to India comparatively late in life, 
and can never become proficient in the language. For harmonious 
working between the engineer and his staff, it is essential that the 
two should speak the same tongue. The misunderstandings arising 
from want of freedom of speech are a fertile cause of trouble. The 
contrast presented between the European in his office, working with 
English-speaking clerks, moderate, calm, and reasonable, and the 
same man on his works, infuriated because unable to make himself 
understood, dumb with inarticulate wrath, and in no way helped 
out of the difficulty by his patient, but often provoking subordinates, 
who can guess only imperfectly at the cause of his anger, must be 
familiar to every one who has seen anything of Indian life. The 
‘waste of money and the waste of time and temper which occur from 
this difficulty about getting understood must in the aggregate be 
enormous. The only way of bringing about the desired good under- 
standing is by training the native employees to speak English, while 
it is only through the medium of English that a really scientific 
education can be imparted, such as the Indians are now quite capable 
of taking advantage of if it were put in their reach. 

If this is a right view of the case, then the proper course to take 
will be to give up the plan which has been tried so far, and, saving in 
a few exceptional cases, with such unsatisfactory results, of a mixed staff 
of European and Indian engineers, serving on the same terms, and to 
organise a native civil engineer corps, the members of which should 
gradually replace the junior English engineers. The reduction thus 
effected in the strength of the latter, by altering the present undue pro- 
portion of junior to senior appointments and so accelerating promotion, 
would bring about the needful improvement in the prospects of the 
service, and obviate the necessity for resorting to other measures for this 
object, as improved pensions, or special bonuses to stimulate retire- 
ments, or additional salaries, some or all of which will otherwise 
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assuredly be found necessary to get over the impending block in promo- 
tion, and will involve a great expense. 

But, as has been observed with regard to the civil service, while 
replacing the present European assistants in large measure by natives, 
itis not necessary to put the latter on the footing of assistant engineers. 
The plan here in view is rather the formation of a distinct Indian engi- 
neer service, with salaries on a scale suitable for persons serving in their 
own country, the members of which would necessarily in the first 
instance occupy a subordinate position, but would of course be 
eligible for promotion to higher offices as soon as they may show them- 
selves competent. This reform—for such I may surely venture to call 
it—thus contemplates a time when not only the junior part of the 
engineer staff shall be largely reduced, but also the senior, and this re- 
duction will surely not be matter for regret. It is customary to look 
upon India as a useful field for the employment of our-superfluous 
manhood ; and no doubt so far as service in that country tends to lift 
our countrymen out of the insular, not to say parochial groove, and to 
develope those qualities for which we are pleased to think they are 
distinguished above other nations, this view is correct. But if, on the 
other hand, we look at the waste of life that this occupation of India 
involves; at the useless lives which our countrywomen in the East 
are condemned to lead; at the unnatural separation of children 
from their parents which the exile enforces; if we consider that 
Anglo-Indians are destined for the most part to enter on a useless 
old age in their retirement, at a period of life when their con- 
temporaries who have remained at home are just beginning to reap 
the fruits of past exertions ; when lastly we consider the great burden 
which a government by foreigners entails on the finances of India, we 
may be able to regard with equanimity and even with satisfaction the 
prospect of a time—far distant perhaps, but still to come—when the 
number of Eurupean officials employed under that government, far 
from continuing tu increase, as the tendency has been of late years, 
shall be much smaller than it is now, and when the functions of those 
still maintained shall be limited rather to controlling and supervising 
the business of an administration conducted by Indians, than to con- 
ducting that business themselves, especially in its subordinate parts. 

For the training of indigenous engineers, the machinery already 
exists from which a beginning may be made, in the college at Roorkee 
in Upper India, at the spot where the Ganges issues from the Lower 
Himalayas, and where are Government workshops which might be turned 
to good account for practical instruction. This college was established 
about thirty years ago for this very purpose, but unfortunately was soon 
afterwards diverted from the original intention, which ever since has 
been very much lost sight of. The undertaking of the great Ganges 
Canal, and the extension of public works generally throughout India 
about that time, created a demand for European engineers in excess 
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of the staff available, which was practically limited to the corps of 
military engineers in the Company’s service ; and the policy of the 
Court of Directors being opposed to admitting any other persons to the 
service direct from England, a class of European and East Indian lads 
was established at the College, for supplying a staff of assistant 
engineers on the works. Another class also was formed, of European 
soldiers, to which reference will be made presently. Meanwhile, the 
staff of the college, consisting of young officers with a necessarily 
imperfect acquaintance with the vernacular, were unable to teach the 
native classes who knew no English; these classes were therefore 
handed over to be instructed by the college mounshees, whose technical 
knowledge was of the most limited description ; the soldier class had 
for instructors some ex-noncommissioned officers; and the whole 
attention of the superior staff was given to training a small class of 
East Indian and European lads who have been brought up in India, 
with whom are joined a few natives who have learnt English at the 
Government schools, and come up with bursaries whereon to support 
themselves while going through the course. This diversion of an Indian 
college from its natural use of educating the people of the country to 
one for training an exotic class of English engineers has certainly its 
ludicrous side, but it must in fairness be added that this engineer 
class—imperfect and incomplete as the means of instruction may be— 
has produced some excellent public servants. But any system would 
do this. If you were to stand in Oxford Street, and take every tenth 
man that passed by, you would get some useful persons for any class 
of business. And the success of the Roorkee engineers is probably ex- 
plained in part by the fact that young men brought up in India, in a 
purely official atmosphere, the children for the most part of government 
officials, seeing and hearing about nothing but public business, and 
having none of the distractions of English life, become early imbued 
with the spirit of official zeal, and are prepared to take life seriously, 
and to devote themselves to the business in hand from the outset. 
Still, against this must be set the necessary disadvantages of a 
bringing-up in India ; and with all England to choose from, the main- 
tenance of the very expensive English department of the Roorkee 
college, for training the candidates supplied from a very limited field of 
selection, certainly appears an anachronism. On the other hand, the 
development of the native classes of Roorkee appears to be a reform 
promising results beyond those at first apparent. It has been objected 
to our system of education in India generally, that it runs too much 
towards the purely literary side of learning, and tends to make the 
unpractical Indian still more unpractical. There is no need in Eng- 
land to enlarge on the importance of science teaching as a part of 
education ; its advocates can make themselves sufficiently well heard ; 
but the importance of extending a knowledge of physical science 
among the people of India can hardly be insisted on too strongly, 
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and Roorkee is the place where this teaching may be most readily set 
going. The conversion or adaptation of this college into a great 
science college for the people of India, and especially for training native 
engineers, is therefore, I submit, a measure in a high degree desirable. 
I would only add that, in carrying out the details of the scheme, the 
plan in force at the English government school of naval engineers, 
where a part of each year is spent on practical work in the dock- 
yards, and a part only in the class-room, would be, mutatis mutandis, 
particularly suitable for the Indian engineer pupils. 

There remains to mention one matter which, although it may savour 
of detail, is really very important for the character of our administration. 
Intermediate between the upper or ‘ engineer ’ service, composed, as has 
been explained, of Europeans with a thin sprinkling of native members, 
and the ill-paid native subordinate establishment, which gets its very 
elementary training at the vernacular department at Roorkee, there 
comes a large branch, technically known as the ‘ upper subordinate ’ 
establishment, but mainly European. This European part is recruited 
from the British regiments serving in India, the selected men going 
through a short course at Roorkee; they can rise eventually in the 
department to warrant rank, while a few receive unattached com- 
missions. Here and there this class produces a working engineer 
who is simply invaluable—an honest, intelligent, hard-working man, 
who likes the Indians and is liked by them; who gets to know their 
ways and the art of getting good work out of them; and who, 
looking to end his days in harness in the country, is devoted 
heart and soul to the business he is employed on. But as a class 
it must be said that this has proved one of the least satisfactory 
parts of our Indian administration. Asa rule, the people of India 
see but little of our European soldiery, who are kept together in 
barracks away from towns, and whose native followers form a 
special class living very much by themselves; and the solitary speci- 
mens sent out into the country as public work overseers do not, as 
a rule, impress them favourably. Unable to make themselves 
properly understood, violent and harsh towards the people about 
them, and with habits of living repulsive to a people scrupulously 
clean and nice in their ways, it is to be feared that the European 
overseer too often damages gravely the character of his countrymen 
in the estimation of those whose only means of judging is from this 
solitary specimen. If, on the other hand, he is on good terms with 
his native subordinates, the friendship is usually one based on mutual 
dishonesty. He has yielded to temptation, and is playing into their 
hands the game of peculation. The condition of these persons is 
equally to be deplored on their own account. Even for a man of 
education, the life of solitude often enforced by circumstances in 
India, is irksome enough ; but to the European soldier, accustomed to 
the gregarious habits of a barrack, and without resources in himself, 
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to be sent, as is the fate of so many, to utter solitude in some road- 
side bungalow, or to take charge of the tanks or embankments in some 
outlying fever-stricken district, is a positively dreadful fate. The poor 
fellows accept their lot for the sake of the emoluments, which to the 
private soldier appear enormous, but in a very large proportion of 
cases they take to drinking. And from this cause, from their exposure 
to unhealthy climates, and the want of medical aid when sick, and from 
not knowing how to take care of themselves, the mortality among this 
class during the last thirty years has been something appalling, 
although it may not appear in the tabulated returns, for these men 
die away from hospitals and doctor, beyond the ken of inspector- 
generals and sanitary commissions. Equally remarkable is the 
number of dismissals for dishonesty or other misconduct. Every 
officer who knows anything of the facts deplores the evils which they 
indicate, but no remedy has been applied, and only one can be 
effective. Barrack sergeants might still be maintained in Euro- 
pean stations, where they will have some society of their own class 
and be under the restraint of discipline ; and European subordinates 
may be necessary and useful in workshops and other places, where 
they live under supervision and are collected several together, with 
proper accommodation, and medical attendance when sick. But the 
cruelty and the scandal to the credit of the European character in- 
volved in sending these poor fellows on solitary detached duty, to 
drink themselves to death in outlying jungles, should be puta stop to, 
and for all outposts European subordinates should be replaced by 
native engineers. The salaries now given to the former class would 
suffice for the proper remuneration of a respectable class of Indian 
engineers. For although called ‘ upper subordinates,’ the pay of the 
seniors of this class overlaps that of the junior engineers. 

I have thus endeavoured to establish the following points. First, 
that the different European services in India are now undergoing a 
great change, the full effect of which has not yet become generally 
apparent, but which, unless some comprehensive remedy be applied, 
must involve either a great deterioration in the advantages they have 
hitherto conferred, or, if that is to be averted, a heavy and increasing 
burden on the finances of the country. That in any case the burden 
on the pension list must largely increase in the future, if the present 
organisation of the European services is maintained. That the only 
satisfactory way of dealing with the difficulty is by a large prospective 
reduction in the junior grades of European officials, so that the rate 
of advancement to higher posts may be largely accelerated, and the 
services at the same time reduced in cost. And, lastly, that this 
plan fortunately fits in entirely with one which on other grounds 
now commends itself to attention—the larger employment of the 
Indians themselves in posts of responsibility. I have here dealt 
mainly with the covenanted civil and engineer services ; but the same 
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principle is applicable to all other public departments, and it has 
already been carried out with excellent results in the army. And 
if it be said that it is but an insufficient measure which would be 
mainly directed to opening the lower appointments of the service 
to Indians, this may be admitted; but it is better to make a begin- 
ning of some sort than to be merely talking about some greater but 
vaguer scheme. Any plan that would open the higher appointments 
at once to Indians is subject to the objection that it would involve 
an interference with the vested rights of the existing members of 
the service, whose prospects are already much worse than they might 
reasonably have expected when they gained admission to it. Further, 
in most public departments the Indians qualified for high promotion 
do not at present exist. Like the Europeans, they must be trained 
by degrees; and if a humble beginning, that which is here proposed 
is at least a safe one. If the people of India show themselves fit 
for subordinate office, they will establish an indisputable claim to 
further preferment, and a great step forward will be made towards 
the final object, always to be kept in view, of entrusting them even- 
tually with the administration of their own country. 


GEORGE CHESNEY. 
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ON MUSIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


(Coneluded.) 


» 7 ‘ a ie - ” 
adoyo mabet TH aXoyov GvvacKkelv ato @now. 


TuoseE who are at one with me in regarding pleasure as the present 
criterion of music’s value may now be willing to go on and consider 
the question, whose pleasure? and this brings me to the most 
important part of my subject. Both surface and depth have to be 
considered in our measurement, for it seems as impossible to deny 
the epithet good to the music which gives some degree of durable enjoy- 
ment to large numbers of human beings as to that which gives a 
greater degree of more durable enjoyment to a smaller number. [ 
hope the words I have used will at once exclude the idea of the 
trifling strains, the hack-work of bandmasters and dance-writers, 
which are so common in theatres and places of public entertainment, 
and which may often be said not to awaken one spark of interest in 
any single listener: that music is popular which arrests the people’s 
attention and compels their recognition, not that whose greatest success 
is momentarily to tickletheir ears. Now it may seem that the definition 
of good as what gives some degree of durable pleasure contains nothing 
new or peculiar, and might be safely applied to all manner of other 
things besides music. This is true, but the novelty and peculiarity lie 
in the legitimate results of its application to music. In the estimation 
of other arts, as the world now stands, such a definition applies so 
obviously only to the few that we scarcely stop to think about it: in 
music our census will extend to every nook and corner of the land. 
Music is emphatically the people’s art. Some of the reasons for this 
are in obvious connection with much that has been already said, 
and some still await discussion. If we were asked &@ priori to 
imagine the characteristics of a‘ people’s art,’ we should require (1) that 
some elementary instinct for it should be deeply ingrained in the 
human organism, so that it should be capable of profoundly stirring 
the most diverse natures ; (2) that it should be independent of logical 
processes and ranges of ideas beyond the ken of the vulgar and 
uneducated ; (3) that it should be capable of extremely definite represen- 
tation in memory (because the majority have no time or opportunity 
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for perpetual fresh presentations); and (4) that it should admit of 
wide, rapid, and gratuitous diffusion. It is surely matter of congratu- 
lation that every one of these requirements is satisfied completely by 
melody. The third and fourth are of course intimately connected ; 
for the power of a melody to get into the air and traverse a country 
and a continent in a few months depends on its being definitely 
remembered. To the ordinary eye many lines in a picture or build- 
ing might be just different without affecting the individuality of the 
work: whereas the ear will not suffer the alteration of a note in a 
beloved melody, and it may be safely affirmed that no one ever 
possessed so definite an idea of any visible object, at which he was 
not absolutely gazing, as hundreds of thousands can summon up at 
any moment of their lives in the case of musical productions. The 
very word Volkslied bears witness to this definite knowledge, and to 
the power of transmission from individual to individual and from 
generation to generation which it implies. 

There is little fear that through a recognition of its ideal (and in 
great measure actual) extent the musical world will be divided 
against itself. The influence of an educated minority must always 
be sufficiently strong: would that it were always rightly used! The 
fact that an army of executants stands between the creative artist 
and his public subjects music in one way to a special disadvantage ; 
for among these, in addition to many who merely crave for the 
excitement of novelties and the satisfaction of conquering difficulties, 
there are always some, possessed of cleverness and dexterity but 
lacking simplicity and reverence, who rank talent above genius, who 
eagerly welcome opportunities of personal display, and who lead 
away audiences capable of enjoying beautiful music into applauding 
mere show. We may hope, however, that these cases will become rarer, 
and that the love of the art has its roots too deep to be permanently 
distorted or coerced. The people get few chances, but their instinct, 
healthy even where lacking refinement, has served and will serve asa 
sound basis for high and rapid development. Their verdicts do not 
extend beyond the comparatively narrow limits of their comprehen- 
sion; but the comprehension is most genuine, and their positive 
judgments have been again and again confirmed and eventually 
taken up into the accepted body of opinion. Music does not stand 
more apart in its cosmopolitan character than in the excellence of its 
popular results. The beauty of the Volkslieds of the European 
nations has been and still is universally acknowledged by the best 
musicians, and many of these (as opposed to most early efforts of 
other arts) may be fairly called perfect. Persons who are beyond the 
reach of any cultivation are at all events safe from false and super- 
ficial cultivation, and in the present day the difference between music 
for healthy enjoyment and music for accomplishment and display is 
pointed by the difference between such fine melodies as the Marseil- 
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laise, the March of the Men of Harlech, and the Blue Danube, 
which are played and whistled in so many streets, and the feebly 
pretty tunes and feebly ugly variations which are sung and played in 
so many drawing-rooms. 

But, it will be objected, there are also bad and vulgar tunes 
which obtain the run of the streets. Doubtless: I admit of course a 
great deal of low taste in music both in and out of the streets, using 
the word low in complete conformity to my own definition, as imply- 
ing a feeble and transient enjoyment of things which are seen, as a pure 
matter of experience, not to appeal to those accustomed to a greater 
and more permanent enjoyment. But I would observe that the people 
have to take what they can get, and that the repertory of tunes open to 
the poorer classes in England is extremely limited; if they catch up 
clap-trap, it is because they cannot pick and choose, and are at the 
mercy of barrel-organs: would that they got more chances, and that 
one had not to walk through miles and miles of London park on 
sunny Sunday afternoons without encountering a single band! All 
musicians must know the sensation of being haunted even by tunes 
which they absolutely dislike; and though I do not pretend that 
street-boys dislike the bad tunes they mechanically whistle, I am 
quite convinced, from my own experience of village-children and 
from the accounts of friends in many parts of the country, that they 
would sing and whistle good tunes (and do, when they get the chance 
of knowing them) infinitely more con amore. If I seem to attach 
supreme importance to children, it is because the organism is apt to 
become set and unreceptive after a certain age; but Welsh mines 
and Yorkshire factories could give a good account of the people’s 
art, whose truest home is ‘ in among the throngs of men.’ 

I suppose that everybody who is much interested in a subject, 
and on the look-out for scraps of evidence about it, is occasionally 
startled by finding that these go for the most part quite unobserved, 
and that what he thought commonplaces are received as paradoxes. 
Now at this very moment a house-painter is humming sotto voce 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March outside my door, a baker’s boy 
in the street is whistling La ci darem, and a German band a little 
farther on has just been playing the march from Scipio, to the 
obvious edification of surrounding nursery-maids; yet I believe that 
at all events the first two facts would have gone unobserved even by 
many of those who know the tunes. I would not say with Schumann 
that ‘the voices of the Graces cannot be heard by reason of the 
multitude of fugues ;’ there is no incompatibility between the two 
things, and I have no objection to ninety-and-nine just persons sing- 
ing fug ues in ninety-and-nine parts (if they can get them written), 
provided they will allow me to believe that when a street-boy is 
whistling a beautiful melody in perfect tune and time, keeping step 
and swinging his basket in rhythm, he is not doing so in sheer 
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vacuity and vulgarity, but with bond fide artistic enjoyment. Nor 
has the fact that such performances are often displeasing and worry- 
ing to others, owing to the great imperfection of the instrument, any 
bearing on the feeling in the performer which underlies this very 
feeble means of expression; it is music’s misfortune to be overheard, 
but it is certainly the good fortune of the human race that they 
possess by nature the means, however imperfect, of reproducing 
musical emotions for themselves. I can hardly imagine a greater 
happiness than to have made a really first-rate Volkslied, when I 
think of the number of hearts a man may so reach; and the 
supremely beautiful ‘second subject’ in the first movement of 
Beethoven’s violin-concerto, a Volkslied if ever there was one, is a 
greater possession for mankind than all the elaborate development of 
that supremely beautiful work. I have found people occasionally 
agree when the thing is put in this way, but then they hear perhaps 
that very tune hummed in the street and don’t notice it. 

It may be well to remark that in proportion to the lack of 
direct moral and intellectual stimulation in the subject-matter of an 
art, the duty of not allowing enjoyment of it to sink into mere per- 
sonal gratification seems to need enforcement. Many of those who 
have easy opportunities for enjoying Art are apt to nurse themselves 
with the belief that they are doing something worthy and admirable 
in so enjoying it. But what is the legitimate recreation of busy 
people may be the self-indulgence of idle ones. The fashionable air 
which is thrown over many art-gatherings has a specially dangerous 
tendency; and the art where this is most prominent happens to be 
the very one where philanthropy has the amplest field. To appreciate 
even simple work in the arts which extract relations and harmonies 
from the external universe of facts and things, requires mental 
education as well as artistic perception: some knowledge of the 
nature and significance of the subject-matter must underlie apprecia- 
tion of the representation. But music speaks directly, and demands 
no such external preparation: nor is anything but good cheap con- 
certs, with frequent repetitions of the same works, needed for the 
C Minor Symphony to become to the many what the Genius of the 
Vatican is to the few. There is a deliberateness in the indulgence 
of systematic concert-going which seems to demand as a counterpoise 
the recognition of this fact: for though we may feast in company, 
there are many who starve outside and who could be easily fed. 

I am anxious not to overstate my ease. What one may perceive 
by keeping one’s ears open is to be regarded not as a satisfactory 
and complete result, but only as a certain indication of what might 
be. Good music seems to make its way like water wherever channels 
are open for it; and if I have seemed chiefly to confine myself to 
simple melodies, it is only because circumstances, not necessity, have 
hitherto limited the people’s chances to these. Wagner is perfectly 
Vou. V.—No. 28. 4A 
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right in fathering the greatest works of Beethoven on the dance.~ 
melody; these works differ enormously among themselves in the 
amount of the distinctly popular element, but it is certainly a fair 
way of expressing the same thing to say that a person who appreciates 
Strauss’s waltzes may as a rule be led by very easy stages to 
appreciate, not indeed the Posthwmous quartetts or the first and 
last movements of the Eroica, but the overtures, for example, of the 
Nozze and Leonora, and (I will add) of Tannhduser, and large portions 
of most of the great symphonies. Some proof of this may be seen at 
the autumn promenade concerts at Covent Garden, for society is cer. 
tainly not divided musically into strata distinguishable by an 
entrance-fee of a shilling. In connection with Wagner’s remark it 
is interesting to notice an indication of the superiority of the people, 
at least as regards the fundamental instinct of rhythm, in the truly 
marvellous contrast between the waltzing seen in any common 
dancing-garden, or on the deck of a German steamer, and that 
common in more fashionable quarters. It is not surprising that the 
couples of the upper classes should find it impossible to dance up to 
the time at which their waltzes are frequently played; but why, 
instead of checking the music, invent the fiction of ‘ dancing half- 
time,’ unless through a failure to perceive that to spread three steps 
rhythmically over two bars of waltz-measure is a feat only com- 
parable to the squaring of the circle ? 

Melody of a direct kind, however, is so obviously and necessarily 
the primary popular element in music, while on the other hand 
the melodies in the greatest instrumental works are often to the 
untrained ear so interrupted and covered as only occasionally and 
transiently to arrest the attention, that though I would always have 
the latter represented, and so train more and more ears, I cannot 
but wish measures were taken in England to introduce some of the 
greatest vocal melodies oftener and in a more imposing manner. 
Voices capable of filling vast buildings satisfactorily are very 
limited both in number and power of work: but why should not 
many glorious tunes be arranged for orchestras, which waste so 
much time and strength on mere displays of showy sound? By such 
an adaptation the tunes may gain even in beauty as much as they 
lose, and may gain indefinitely in the numbers they appeal to. I 
shall never forget the overpowering effect of Schubert’s Ave Maria, 
played by wind-instruments and accompanied by strings, as I heard 
it in Dresden, at one of the ordinary nightly Gewerbehaus concerts. 
Do the conductors of English popular concerts know the feeling in the 
air when a multitude is stirred? If so, I should have thought that, 
were it only to enjoy the sense of blissful expansion in swaying the 
beats and pulses of that wonderful life, a sense as of controlling the 
powers of an invisible world, they would open more freely the 
treasures which lie ready to their hand. 
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The truth and healthiness of the popular judgment in point of 
melody is the more in accordance with my theory from its marked 
contrast with the feeble and debased esthetic sense in other diree~ 
tions. I noticed lately a curious instance of the blindness and 
vulgarity which an ordinary London audience may show when 
appealed to through other channels, while evincing a perfectly true 
and sound judgment in music. Not long ago a piece called The 
Sultan of Mocha was played in London with great applause, the 
beauty and entrain of the music actually swamping and carrying 
down a plot which in point of incoherence would hardly have 
disgraced one of the great opera-houses. The gem of the whole was 
a series of short and simple ballets, a beautiful instance of the power 
of motion to adorn melody, and so graceful and refined in conception 
and detail that one felt at once how hopeless it was that it should 
‘take’ with an Alhambra-going public. The charm of the com- 
bination, appreciable only through the interplay of delicate im- 
pressions received through two senses, was in fact quite lost, and 
the whole scene fell utterly flat, coming in for no fraction of the 
applause which was lavishly bestowed on most of the excellent 
melodies and execrable jokes throughout the piece.' That the British 
public are no quicker at perceiving what is bad, a proof was afforded 
about the same time by the ballet of nuns in Robert le Diable as 
performed at Drury Lane. The accompanying music of this ballet 
is indeed so utterly weak and paltry? that pains on the ballet itself 
must perhaps be poorly bestowed: nevertheless some pains were 
certainly taken, and the result was only not ludicrous because it was 
so exceedingly painful. From the first moment when the nuns 
appeared with the enveloping mackintoshes which represented cere- 
ments forced out into astonishing shapes by the skirts underneath, 
till the final disappearance of those hideous horizontal skirts with all 
the waddling awkwardness which they necessarily entail on the 
human form, one simply felt inclined to sink into the earth; and 
whatever may have been the sins of the abbess in particular, she may 
fairly be thought to have expiated them in being condemned to a 
brief space of such unmeaning contortion and grimace. Not being 
able to sink into the earth, I watched the audience; and though few 
applauded, it seemed to me that very few suffered. While on this 

Since the above was printed I noticed the very same thing at the first perform- 
ance of another opera of Mr. Cellier’s, when almost the only pieces not encored by. 
an enthusiastic audience were two beautifully refined little ballets. 

? Iam anxious to avoid using strong expressions on mere individual bias; and 
therefore hope to be believed when I say that I am careful here to speak in complete 
submission to my own definition, and in accordance with my experience of the 
effect the music described has had on others. My experience may of course be one- 
sided, and if I ever learn that any considerable number of people have received at 
all a deep and permanent impression, from e.g. this ballet-music, or even that two 
or three have been able to make it their spiritual food for any length of time, I will 
at once admit my mistake. 
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point I may remark that it is absurd to account for the shortcomings 
of the ballet in England by a theory of some present dearth of special 
genius and of particular stars. Even were particular stars necessary, 
which they are not, they cannot shine without a firmament. The 
simple truth is that among us, who never even had a national dance, 
artistic dancing is an exotic dependent on passing gusts of fashion, 
and that the English as a people have ears but not eyes. 

I cannot leave the subject of the popular element in music 
without pointing out how serious is the divergence threatened in 
much of recent excitement about Wagner’s compositions. Wag- 
ner is entirely free from musical Pharisaism, and fully admits that 
up to this point the art has sprung from the broad foundation of the 
popular feeling, more especially in respect of its fundamental main- 
stay of rhythm. If it ignores its basis, a tremendous crisis awaits it. 
It attained to Beethoven’s symphonies in paths where the people 
could follow, because it was true to the instinct which is in their 
very blood: through this it has been loved, dwelt on, and remembered. 
That Wagner should conceive limitations in these symphonies, owing 
to their rhythmical form, may pass as a curious aberration of musical 
sense or as a new revelation; but that he should glory in writing 
music which the hearer cannot at all recall in imagination shows a 
curious perversity of view as to the ideal place of music in the world. 
It is to be feared that some of the present vagaries show the feverish 
craving for novelties which is a sure sign of disease. I hear that 
there were members of the Wagner Society in London who expressed 
a strong longing for quarter-tones : now, as it is impossible to suppose 
that these persons want all existing music to be suppressed, and as 
*the relations of notes in modern European music, depending on 
a system of tones and semitones, are even more definitely fixed 
‘than the proportions of the human form, the desire shows as much 
westhetic imagination and perception as if a devotee of sculpture, in 
‘the interests of his art, were to pray for a time when the arms and 
noses of half the human race (say the female sex) should be of half 
the usual length. The fact that scale-systems are to a certain 
extent arbitrary, and admit of many varieties, is quite irrelevant: 
for it is of course only in relation to races and generations, not to in- 
dividuals, that this is true. If any tribe had been used to nothing 
but arms and noses of half the present length, their sense of the 
beauty and expressiveness of the combinations into which these elements 
enter would have been formed naturally on the given materials; but 
that noses and semi-noses should go together in any individual’s ideas 
of facial expressiveness is simply impossible, inasmuch as all sense of 
formal beauty must depend on a norm ; and the case of the elements 
of melodic expressiveness is precisely similar. 


Having now traced the peculiarities of music in its broadest 
aspects and relations, we may pass on to a more special consideration 
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of judgments and criticisms on the subject. Criticism is a very large 
word, and does duty equally for the most profound and illuminating 
instruction and for the most transient record of hasty opinions. The 
function of the critic in its highest aspect is that of an interpreter. 
By his greater sympathy with his subject and knowledge of its special 
scope and function in relation to the whole imaginative activity, he 
may really fulfil the enviable part of making others see and appreciate 
marvels otherwise quite beyond their ken; and it is hard to overestimate 
the influence of this kind which one man may have where the subject 
is adapted to such treatment. Those who depreciate the seeing with 
the eyes of others, which is to many in the first instance the only way 
of seeing worthily at all, simply ignore what to those who experience it 
is a definite and indisputable possession. Unfortunately, in subjects 
where intuition seems predominant, as especially in art, it often 
happens that the very person most fitted to act as a guide distrusts 
the value of guidance. Having by nature the instinct and power of 
direct vision, and having all his life found this element predominating 
in all his judgments, he can with difficulty believe in sight at second. 
hand, unless perchance he has himself experienced a similar benefit 


in being told what to look at and what to look for in some other: 


region of art where he is less of a master. 

In one of the arts, however, those who have so far agreed: 
with me will agree that criticism of the truly enlightening kind: 
never did and never can exist. The true interpreter of music must 
always be the performer, not the critic; and the latter, from a 


feeling that he must explain something, is in constant danger of 


mistaking his vocation. Many seem to find this a difficult notion to. 
catch ; the soothing and stimulating effects of music regarded merely 
as beautiful sound are so marked and universal, and pass often 
by such imperceptible degrees into the perception of objective 
musical ideas, that persons of general culture, the limits of whose 
musical instinct or proficiency chance to confine their experience 
rather to the former end of the series, are apt to suppose that the 
keener and more comprehending musical pleasure must be just a 
more intense and sustained one of the same kind as their own, 
and that where they imagine occasional streams and groves or catch 
intermittently the thread of musical assertion and response, Beet- 
hoven would trace landscapes and watch dramas. Moreover a culti- 
vated person may be not unnaturally loth to admit the existence of 
quite unknown regions; and finding perhaps that, in the absence of 
any strong or subtle sense of form and colour, his general knowledge, 
intelligence, and sympathy have carried him with admiring interest 
through scores of picture-galleries, he may feel that it must be very 
much against music if here his general powers will not come in. The 
subjective effects of beautiful sound are excellently described by De 
Quincey, but he makes the common mistake of intellectual writers 
in taking these effects (whose power and value I fully recognise) for 
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the true message of music. The greater indeed the hearer’s power of 
reflection and imagination, the more likely (in the absence of definite 
musical instinct) that he will make music the background to his own 
thoughts and aspirations, or take the critic’s ideas on trust. Never- 
theless true art is objective; and the definiteness in form which first- 
rate music presents to the hearing ear carries with it a sense of 
mystery and infinity which no vagueness can emulate, and which will 
gain nothing from a score of possible (and very often entirely 
different) subjective interpretations. 

We can easily see how the elimination of the interpreter’s duties 
narrows the musical critic’s sphere. Poets and painters deal with a 
world of facts and ideas independently appreciable, which serve them 
as material, and the art of many of the greatest of them has been 
steeped in religion; hence a critic who enters into the ideas, if 
possessed also of artistic instinct, can here explain effectively their 
objects and the reason and measure of their success; and we can 
many of us fully sympathise with Dorothea’s sudden awakening to the 
significance of saints with architectural models in their hands and 
hatchets in their heads. In pictures containing no religious or deep 
moral motive the critic always commands material in the shape of 
appeals to the truth of nature and the expressiveness of the human 
form. So with sculpture, which again is linked to all the vivid 
human interest of Greek life. All such topics disappear when we 
leave the arts of representation; and it is owing to her nature, and 
not through having appeared on the earth in her full stature and 
beauty at a time of teeming industrial life and of conflicting and 
vanishing creeds, that music, while exercising a most powerful cos- 
mopolitan influence, reigns independently of any great phases or 
currents of human existence and thought. No such book as Modern 
Painters could possibly be written in connection with this art ; for 
all criticism which depends on a consideration of external facts and 
relations is excluded in a region where there are no such facts and 
relations to consider. 

A second danger which the musical critic incurs is that of setting 
up a subjective criterion of good and bad, and of falling back, when 
pressed for reasons, on tautological expressions. He will say that the 
good music (7.¢. what pleases him) expresses great ideas, and the bad 
trivial ones ; that the good is characterised by deep thought and the 
bad by absence of thought, and so on; but if the ideas and thoughts 
are musical ones, this, though very likely true, is obviously only a 
restatement of his opinion. Mr. Ruskin finds no difficulty in showing 
the vulgarity and brutality of the introduction of ruffians stripping 
to bathe in a picture of the Baptism of Christ ; any one who differed 
from him would have to try to show by facts that such accessories 
are common or appropriate on solemn occasions. But in music, 
under the most favourable conditions for a similar criticism, that is 
where the alliance with something external, such as words, seems to 
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give a kind of fulcrum for argument, no such demonstration, can be 
given, simply because no appeal from the individual consciousness to 
facts is possible. I may feel with no less force the vulgarity of the 


Cujus Animam in Rossini’s Stabat Mater, but I can give no ~~—- 


criticism of it worthy of the name. Again, I may be shocked by the 
musical irreverence of the way in which Meyerbeer winds up the 
overture to the Huguenots with the theme of Luther’s glorious chorale, 
and here I may plausibly adduce a primé facie unfitness in the con- 
version of a familiar psalm-tune into a jig; but had Meyerbeer made 
the tune himself and then treated it in the same way I should have dis- 
liked his treatment equally, and have had nothing to appeal to. In most 
criticism I suppose that there is usually some kind of latent reference 
to the ‘ consensus of the musical world ;’ but even this is dangerous, 
partly because in many cases all that can fairly be meant is the 
musical world of a special country or period, partly because this world 
is not coincident with the world of connoisseurs, and partly because 
even among them the consensus is often imaginary. Not that I would 
advocate, and least of all in conversation, a pedantic reserve. The ex- 
perience of one person may be of great service to another, partly in 
showing points to notice, partly by sheer infection. We cannot be 
always taking a census of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
or keeping in mind an arriére-pensée about such a criterion. But 
arguments on art have special risks. Where differences exist, it is im- 
possible to make the intuition of others an article of as vivid faith 
as our own; and though sympathy in perception of beauty is one of 
the most exquisite of pleasures, which it is a pain to miss, yet where 
agreement turns out to be hopeless, so impregnable seems the stand- 
point of one’s individual sensations that there may be a dismal and 


-crossgrained satisfaction in the mere attitude of resistance, of which I 


perhaps tasted a grain in writing just now the sentence about the 
Cujus Animam. And in more deliberate criticism, while any careful 
record of experience is valuable, good sense and good temper may 
easily fail on ground where the want of tangible relationship to other 
things prevents the possibility of obtaining new points of view and 
new lights, and so new means of estimation and comparison, and 
where consequently to explain and convince is hopeless. On such 
ground it is little wonder if the odiwm musicwm sometimes approxi- 
mates in character to the odiwm theologicum. 

The same isolation which prevents an explanation, and so a 
criticism (in the highest sense), of melodies or musical works as a 
whole, affects also their details. A word or phrase in a poem, a figure 
or part of a figure in a picture, may be picked out and dwelt on in 
relation to the whole work, and may be made a nucleus for all manner 
of interesting considerations. In music, though the relation of a 
chord or phrase to its surroundings may be technically criticised, no 
words can penetrate or explain its effect. In details, as in leading 
conceptions, force or appropriateness or namby-pambiness, or whatever 
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it may be, can te (to a great extent) proved in the arts of repre- 
sentation, only felt in music. 

The foregoing considerations seem to show that works of me. 
diocre character have less raison d’étre in music than in any 
other branch of art. The utterance being direct, if it fails and 
turns’ out to be of no significance, we have no intermediate world 
of ideas and associations in which we can take refuge.* Elsewhere 
a layman may be strongly interested by a work which cannot 
delight him; in music the only interest possible as distinct from 
pleasure is of the purely technical kind confined to connoisseurs. [ 
speak of course for those only who admit (as surely all who consider 
must admit) music’s complete externality to the sphere of logic; not 
for those who, like C. H. Bitter, perceive in the great B Minor Mass 
‘a musical commentary in Bach’s own didactic argumentative manner 
on the principal doctrines of Christianity.’ Such critics certainly 
have a limitless range for their interest; and it is a pity this writer 
could not foresee how much the doctrine of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost would gain in intelligibility to quite a number of London 
amateurs during the spring of 1876, through the medium of Bach’s 
learned and lucid exposition. The scarcely less bold assertion by Mr. 
Haweis of the principle that it is allowable for music to be dull, and 
to ‘express uninteresting successions of emotion,’ is an instance of 
the conclusions to which an able critic is reduced by that disastrous 
and unmeaning premiss that ‘music covers the whole of life,’ and 
that ‘every moment of our lives,’ and therefore the dull ones, ‘is a 
fit subject for music.’ Nor can I think that he strengthens his posi- 
tion by connecting it with what is to me, and not to me alone, the 
dearest name in the whole calendar of art. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, in the very art where mediocrity. 
is always uninteresting, one work is, as far as public presentation 
goes, exclusive of another, inasmuch as the two cannot be presented 
simultaneously; and as there will always be a number of works 
written with enough earnestness and technical skill to seem to warrant 
production, as moreover composers would hardly write if their works 
were not to be performed, and we could not get our occasional genius 
except as the crown and crisis of considerable artistic activity before 
and around him, we must just be content to be a good deal bored. 
In these more barren tracts one is apt to turn restive and ill-humoured. 
In listening to works which, while musician-like and clever, nay even 
perhaps while tuneful and well thought-out, nevertheless are in no 
sense revelations, which we know we shall never either recall or in 
any way live on, music’s utter separation from the ordinary regions 
of mental activity and its independence of moral and social relations 
seem to spread a blight over our views of the value and dignity of the 
art ; a blight which is as rapidly dispersed when the right moment 
arrives and once more a message is received from the mysterious 
infinite region which is music’s own. In this connection one point 
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is so obvious that it can hardly seem invidious to point it out, 
namely that music may be interesting to the performers without 
being so to the auditors; and though a large number of those who 
naturally lead public opinion on the subject are alternately the one 
and the other, and run the risk of being bored as well as boring, it 
may be not amiss that they should occasionally brace and perhaps 
correct their taste and judgment by an elimination (performed partly 
by self-analysis and partly by watching other people’s experience) of 
the element of merely technical interest. 

So much for the general position of the critic towards music. I 
propose now to discuss briefly a few points in connection with criticism 
which appears to me mistaken or misleading. 1. Newspaper critics 
of so-called light music almost always, as I think, miss the important 
points in a way which makes their praise and blame equaily indis- 
criminating and worthless. This sometimes seems to imply a failure 
to recognise the value of melodic pleasure, and perhaps a certain 
individual lack of melodic instinct; but it is chiefly to be regretted 
in that it apparently assumes as an axiom the inability of the people 
to appreciate good music. It would perhaps be useless for newspapers 
to be always criticising the ordinary run of plays and entertainments 
by a standard of very high esthetic excellence, and here they may 
reasonably consider it as much as can be fairly demanded if an audi- 
ence gets a tolerable amount of interest and amusement of a not 
unhealthy kind; but I hope I have not totally failed in showing that 
with music it is otherwise, and that good melody is a treasure of 
which the people have the key. Why then should a critic say less 
than the plain truth? The compositions of Offenbach will afford an 
example. One knows the general tone in which they are criticised, 
and all the stock phrases which as a rule reach their utmost limit of 
severity in the expression ‘pretty jingle.” This may be damning 
with faint praise ; but why should music be praised at all which fails 
to satisfy any conceivable canon of goodness? According to our 
previous argument, the word bad may be fairly used (absolutely or 
relatively) of music—(1) which gives no pleasure, (2) which gives 
extremely slight and transitory pleasure, (3) which gives pleasure 
superior in these respects, but shown by experience to be incompatible 
with more deep and lasting pleasure given by other music. I am 
keeping strictly to experience when I say that by far the greater part 
of Offenbach’s music comes under the second head. He has written 
many works containing not one single melody which gets hold of the 
popular ear : that people go to hear these works is owing to the great 
reputation which he has made by other melodies which have got hold 
of the popular ear, and to the fact that the mise-en-scene and the 
miserable jokes and horse-play of the ordinary opera-bouffe are in 
accordance with the popular taste; but any musician may say with cer- 
tainty of tunes of such very simple form that, if he cannot recall them 
himself, and does not hear snatches of them either among the audi- 
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ence issuing from the theatre or afterwards, they have made no strong 
or permanent impression, and as mere rhythmical jingle they do not 
deserve even so mild an adjective as pretty. With regard to the 
less numerous class of Offenbach’s melodies which have spread and 
lived among the people, it must be experience again which settles 
whether or not they belong to the third of the above classes. There 
are persons who seem to have the power of getting pleasure from an 
enormously wide range of melody ; and as far as I can judge, it would 
be in no way true to say (as some will say) that the width is in the 
inverse ratio of the depth. Moreover, there are degrees between 
strong love and indifference, and acquaintance with a higher style of 
music may reduce without annulling earlier partialities. From my 
own experience and such other as I have had access to, I should say 
that a small minority of Offenbach’s melodies possess an enduring 
charm of fine (occasionally even very fine) quality ; but these, though 
among the number which the people find out and the critics might 
find out by watching the people, are usually swept along with all the 
rest into the category of ‘ pretty jingle.’ 

It may probably strike the unmusical reader as very singular 
that diamonds should grow in the gutter, and that such an infinite 
distance should separate the best and worst work of a particular com- 
poser. But this fact naturally connects itself with the fundamental 
peculiarity so often mentioned. We have seen with regard to the 
auditor how, melody’s utterance being direct, it is a matter of hit or 
miss, and how, if it misses, there is no intermediate range of ideas 
to act as a buffer to his dislike and contempt, because he does not see 
any lofty conception at which, in spite of partial failure, the artist 
was obviously aiming: so that while in the case of a picture we may 
see that a figure is out of drawing, but may still be able to eliminate 
this element of annoyance and take pleasure in the general spirit, in 
the case of a melody we simply have an unanalysable feeling of dis- 
comfort caused by looking for emotional beauty and finding none. 
So in production, a painter or poet will hardly do any first-rate work 
unless he possesses in his neutral regions elevated habits and ideas, 
and these will so far act as artistic ballast that while at all the same 
man he will hardly produce any quite unworthy work. This outer 
region of mental habit in relation to the penetrating art-instinct might 
be compared to the earth’s atmosphere of air and vapour, suffused 
with warmth and colour by rays which they in turn tend to preserve 
from dispersion: whereas a melody of surpassing charm may dart 
into the mind without affecting or being affected by any such condi- 
tions, or entailing any sort of assimilation. 

2. My next point is the influence of fashion in England on music, 
and so on musical criticism; for though confined chiefly to London, it 
tends to stereotype a certain set of performances and to conceal music’s 
true position in the nation. The press has an air of following the 
prevalent taste; but it acts mischievously when on extraneous grounds 
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it assumes in the public an interest which has little true vitality. It 
needed no special insight of Wagner’s to detect the weaknesses and 
absurdities of the general run of Italian operas, nor can he feel it 
a compliment that his own operas have become to a certain extent 
fashionable among those who still find their favourite digestive in the 
tunes he most despises and in the acrobatic feats of high soprano 
voices. It is curious how the whole level of things seems to alter as 
goon as one enters Covent Garden. The enormous size of the theatre, 
to begin with, casts a blight over everything that is not spectacle, 
and the extraordinary dreariness of seeing a few beings straying about 
in the distance on that Sahara of a stage, or seated on an oasis of a 
sofa, and talking about the dullest intrigues in recitativo secco, per- 
haps accounts for its appearing high humour when Figaro hops on 
one leg, or makes a dab of soap over the face of the man he is shaving. 
It is small wonder if artists fail in making emotional or amusing what 
is so essentially dull and puerile; the wonder lies in an audience 
which can be satisfied by cake with so very few plums in it, and 
which, so far from crying out (as Wagner says) for perpetual melody, 
will sit through a whole scene of this kind for the sake of a single 
one. No audience untrammelled by fashion and precedent, in a 
performance of its own choosing, would stand even for five minutes 
being bored in a foreign language; and as to my certain knowledge 
there are many whose occasional visits to the opera result in a feeling 
of bewilderment as to whether they or the rest of the world are mad, 
I think it is important that the fact of there being audiences who do 
stand it should not be misunderstood. The misfortune is, not that 
people’s ears should be bored (as any one who watches carefully may 
see that they are bored) by such an opera as Aida, but that their 
newspapers should make them believe what bores them to be fine stuff, 
worthy of its mise-en-scéne ; so that either they persuade themselves 
they are enjoying the music, when all that really impresses them is 
the voices and the spectacle, or else, still more disastrously, they get to 
dissociate the idea of fine nvusic from that of tunes to be loved. It would 
of course be absurd to deny that there is a nucleus of art to make an 
object for a fashionable gathering. The repertory contains some operas 
of dramatic interest, a few of high musical beauty ; even where neither 
element is independently interesting, the combination may pro- 
duce here and there exciting scenes, and afford occasional points to 
gifted artists: but I am concerned with the musical pleasure, and at 
the staple of Italian operas and fashionable concerts this is almost 
entirely sensuous and bound up with the voice. It is professedly the 
singers, not the music, who are the object of attraction, and different 
parts and songs are the permanent trapezes on which they are to 
exhibit their skill. The rage for foreign artists, and the humiliating 
fact that English ones find it expedient to adopt Italian names, are 
indications of the same tendency. The consequence is that, if the 
whole musical pleasure could be summed up, the result for most 
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nights would be a painful one for the most expensive entertainments 
of the largest city in Europe, for even on the next day the pleasure 
given by recollection and reproduction in imagination would con- 
tinually be just nil. However agreeable to dilettanti after dinner, 
the pleasure of being tickled ceases absolutely with the tickling; 
and even putting the rowlade business aside, when music depends for 
its whole effect on the moment of performance and on being sung by 
beautiful voices, simple addition shows how small is its total zsthetic 
value. Luckily, though -fine voices are rare and expensive and 
belong to the moneyed classes, fine tunes are common and cheap, 
and belong, or may belong, to the people. If any doubt, I would 
ask them to sit in the empty stalls and watch the pit and gallery at 
the next performance of the Beggars’ Opera. 

3. Analogies between the arts must always be drawn with great 
caution, and some of the terms which are applied to several different 
arts may be a fruitful source of confusion. The word tone, for 
instance, is so applied; it can hardly be misunderstood when used 
about painting, but in music it is used either of the quality of sound, 
the element of musical colowr (as when we speak of the tone of a 
first-rate violin or violinist), or of the sownd itself, the element of 
musical form, without emphasis on quality (as when we speak of the 
tone-art), or more definitely still of a certain accurately measured 
degree in the scale of such sounds (as when we speak of tones and 
semitones). The consequence is that such a phrase as gradations of 
tone may lead to most important misconceptions. I have heard a 
critic of high authority maintain that painting has a superiority over 
music, because its gradations of tone are infinite, whereas those of 
music are limited by the fact that the degrees are at fixed distances. 
The question as to the superiority of one art over another becomes 
worse than useless when involved with what is nothing less than a 
total confusion between colour and form. The gradations of tone 
which are infinite in painting are of course gradations of light and 
colour, and the correct analogue to them in music is quality of 
sound—tone, in the sense that a violin has a penetrating tone, or an 
oboe a nasal tone—the effects of which are called, even in ordinary 
parlance, musical colouring. The gradations of tone in music which 


* It may be remarked that no physical analogy between the coloured spectrum 
and the range in pitch of musical sounds has any bearing on our perception of 
artistic phenomena. Differences and relations in the pitch of notes are clearly an 
element of musical form, and have no connection with colour or quality of sound ; 
whereas differences and relations in the elements of the spectrum are matters of 
colour pure and simple, and have no connection with form; visual form being per- 
ceived by a process which is quite independent of the colour-sense and has no 
parallel in the ear, namely by the mechanical shifting of the eye in rapidly carrying 
it along the lines of objects. 

Musical harmony is a totally unique element, and presents acommon difference 
from both pictorial and instrumental colour. In colouring subjects and forms with 
the two latter, enormous variety of treatment is possible: while the ways of har- 
monising a melody are limited, and one or two are almost sure to be decidedly 
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consist in fixed degrees are the notes of the chromatic scale, the 
formal elements of melody just as much as faces and limbs are the 
formal elements of figure-painting, and straight lines and curves of 
architecture. And this mistake led naturally to a still more fatal 
one. Musical colouring having been confused with, and put in the 
place of, musical form or subject, this latter had to be accommodated 
with some habitat; and this was found by identifying it with the 
verbal statements or sentiments with which the music might happen 
to be connected—a confusion due perhaps in its turn to an ambiguity 
in the word subject, and equivalent to identifying a Gothic cathedral 
with the Apostles’ Creed. As a legitimate consequence any music 
which is not set to words was supposed to have no subject (all it had 
being colour), and the enjoyment of it to be as purely sensuous as 
the enjoyment of mere colour without form in the fold of a piece of 
drapery. It is this same identification of melodic subject with mere 
sonorous and sensuous beauty which we have seen implied in 
Wagner’s view, that music, to be complete, must express some 
preconceived poetical idea. Fortunately, however, it is a law of our 
being that in the apprehension of form we find a sense of active 
grasp and self-realisation entirely distinct from sensuous enjoyment : 
hence the possibility of a permanent and solid nucleus for the asso- 
ciations which have gone to make up so much of our deepest feelings 
in art,,and hence the power of vivid and fruitful reproduction in 
memory. The fixed degrees and proportions, which were objected to 
as limitations, are of course as essential to form as they are alien to 
colour: to them is due the power of melodic subjects to exist and 
to be to us as divine utterances. Nor is the word ‘ utterances’ to be 
taken metaphorically, though it is hard to explain what it implies to 
one who lacks the perception. A splendid melodic phrase seems 
continually not like an object of sense but like an affirmation, not so 
much prompting admiring ejaculation as compelling passionate 
assent. That musical sound of a formless and indefinite kind should 
give us this sense of having an import is as impossible as that the 
human face should do so without definite proportional and symme- 
trical lines, or that a picture should strike us as religiously expressive 
which represented only clouds and jelly-fish. 

4. So much for a confusion of words: let me now give a specimen 
of a confusion of thought. And indeed music’s independence of 
logical coherence seems fated to extend into what is written about 
it: its own utterances not admitting of direct confutation and con- 
fronting with reality, people are particularly apt to catch up vapouring 


better than others ; so that often a particular harmony or set of harmonies appears, 
not as one of several possible adornments, but as an unalterable means of defining 
the form, and a necessary element in the meaning. In contrapuntal writing, where 
the harmony is formed by several distinct voices or parts, it becomes of course still 


more identified with form. 
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and sonorous phrases about it, and to mistake them for sense. Wagner 
in his letter to M. Villot—where he gives a popular account marked 
by great literary ability of his theory of opera-—speaks of the impos- 
sibility that the hearing of a symphonic piece of music should entirely 
silence the persistent and distracting question ‘Why?’ which we are 
constrained to ask. When I first read this quickly through, it seemed 
to me to express a view which might be entertained or rejected; for 
my own part, though often finding the ‘ Why’ a most real and oppres- 
sive question in some music where there seems no necessity for the 
notes to go one way more than another, I am not conscious of it in music 
which seems to me utterly beautiful: but I thought Wagner’s experi- 
ence might be different, and that in accordance with it he was 
perfectly right to suggest alliance with drama as the way to silence 
the importunate question ; because in his own words ‘the dramatic 
interest raises the sympathetic sentiments of the spectator to a state 
of ecstasy where he forgets that fatal “ Why,”’ and so on. So far 
then apparently so good. But a few pages further on I found the 
following paragraph :— 

The interest in Lohengrin rests entirely upon a process in the heart of Elsa, 
which touches all the secrets of the soul—the duration of a charm that spreads 


with convincing truth a wonderful happiness over all surroundings, depends en- 
tirely upon her refraining from the question ‘ Whence ? ’—the question bursts like 


acry of despair from the deep anguish of a woman’s heart, and the charm has 
vanished. You divine how strangely this tragical ‘ Whence ?’ coincides with the 
theoretical ‘ Why ?’ of which I have been speaking ! 


I was somewhat staggered by this, as the comparison seemed to con- 
found the discomfort caused by prolonged speculative failure in 
impossible regions with that caused by unsatisfied curiosity about an 
external detail. The ‘Why?’ which we may ask during an instru- 
mental performance is a continuous questioning as to the course and 
value and upshot of something which is not bound together and 
rendered intelligible by ordinary laws of logical coherence. Now if 
Elsa were a profound psychological study of a woman who, while in 
happy circumstances, was driven by her nature to be always examining 
and doubting the grounds of her happiness, and who was for ever 
attempting to read the riddle of her hourly life by getting to some 
imaginary external standpoint, there might be some reason in com- 
paring her to a person whose pleasure in a symphony is dimmed and 
distorted by side-questions as to the secret of the charm and the 
internal necessities of the structure, and by a vain longing to seize 
the intangible or to get behind his impressions and see what they are 
made of ; and such a character, though impossible in an opera, might 
in itself be interesting. But Wagner’s Elsa has no secret self- 
questionings at all; she simply wishes, with female curiosity, to know 
an external fact which she has been told not to ask about, and in the 
external fact itself and the prohibition there is no more significance 
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than if she had been told not to look out a particular word in the 
dictionary. So far this may seem rather a criticism of the dramatic 
qualities of the particular play than of a confusion in thought about 
music ; but reverting to the first passage by the new light (or dark- 
ness) cast on it by the second, I found it had received my modified 
assent only because I had imagined the subject of the ‘Why?’ to be 
something quite different from what Wagner himself meant. I had 
thought the importunate question to be the natural one in an art 
which is peculiar in dealing with no external realities, and to be con- 
cerned with the points mentioned above and the import of the presen- 
tation—to be, in fact, the hopeless attempt of an individual to analyse 
and translate in his own person, and with no appeal to anything out- 
side his own organism, impressions which to the consciousness are 
ultimate, and whose depth depends on countless accumulations of 
experience and association in the race. But I saw on reperusal that 
the question was one we were supposed to ask ourselves in the presence 
of avy impressive phenomenon. Now I do not know of any such 
question, unless it be the utterly worn and barren one (which after 
all is less liable to distress the mind when occupied with impressive 
phenomena than at other times) as to the meaning and object of 
existence. When the question leaves the metaphysical region, and 
is changed from ‘ Why do I and this object exist ?’ to ‘ Why does this 
object impress me as it does?’ it can almost always be approximately 
answered. In the case of painting, for instance, though there remains 
an unanalysable element, still as the subject is independently com- 
prehensible, and the elements in it are objects independently known, 
the main interest presents no problem to the mind. In the admiration 
of a landscape, though the elements of Mr. Spencer’s excellent 
evolutional explanation can only dimly be brought into consciousness, 
the main acts of imagination are quite simple and intelligible. The 
peculiarity of music (as I must repeat ad nauseam) lies in the 
isolation of the pleasure it gives from life and social conditions, and 
in the extreme obscurity and remoteness of its first existence and 
gathering associations. This gives it a real ‘ why’ of its own, which 
happily is often and often swallowed up and forgotten in the supreme- 
ness and completeness of its best utterances. But Wagner’s ‘ Why ?’ 
which he considers appropriate in the presence of any impressive 
phenomenon, is a mere metaphysical puzzle, and has no connection 
with the musical difficulty to which his proposed satisfaction applies. 
Curiosity on such points may indeed be as idle and fruitless as Elsa’s ; 
but this was certainly not the rapprochement intended. I believe 
that Wagner, like every one who has thought about music, has been 
conscious of a certain mental reaction involved in the exercise of 
following a train of unique emotions, but that he has not perceived 
the fact of its being peculiar to music, much less the rationale of 
the peculiarity ; so that his mind has simply got into a fog over his 
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‘ discovery of causality,’ till he has confused the quite special feeling 
with a general bewilderment as to the grounds of the universe, with 
the result that his proposed solution of the difficulty in the case of 
music becomes entirely unmeaning. It seems easy to connect such 
reasonings with the kind of habit of mind which would be likely to 
attach factitious profundity and dramatic interest to the main incident 
in Elsa’s history, and to imagine in so shapeless a fragment as the 
libretto of Lohengrin a deep and serious import. 


I hope that in this discussion I have shown some reason to believe 
that, if the functions of musical criticism are limited, so also is its 
necessity, and that the grounds which preclude verbal interpretation 
of the art lie at the root of its wide comprehensibility and diffusion. 
If I cannot quite feel with Sir Thomas Browne that ‘ even that vulgar 
and tavern musick, which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes 
in me a deep fit of devotion, and a profound contemplation of the 
first composer,’ it is because I believe in wide possibilities of better 
things: and some of the foregoing considerations may at all events 
be capable of affording a stimulant and solace against those times of 
reaction when the absence of a human element in the perception of 
perfect beauty puzzles and oppresses the mind. If at such seasons a 
musician could find it in his heart to envy those who do not breathe 
the rarer air of pure artistic exaltation, and who realise their music 
through the interaction of some other mental or moral ideas—for 
these at all events keep their Pegasus where they can find him, which 
is a convenience for denizens of the earth—yet against the isolation 
of the actual spiritual experience he may set his knowledge of music’s 
wide and ever-widening influence, and may find in its results, though 
not in its essence, the living interest of human sympathy. 

It is very possible to generalise too widely on the importance of 
Art to individuals; for activity is a more essential condition of our 
happiness than beauty, and there are doubtless spheres where men 
may derive from their mere activities a constant stimulus and satis- 
faction, and in intellectual and spiritual conceptions may find an 
ideal life which leaves no sensible void. In the present constitution 
of society, however, the careers where a man may find himself thus 
situated must be acknowledged to be a small minority. The activi- 
ties of most lives are in themselves dull and trivial, having little or 
nothing of vivid and changing interest, and no power of satisfying 
the imagination, leaving the mind moreover but little leisure to 
explore unknown worlds; while on the spiritual side there may be 
more of struggle than of peace. To such lives love of beauty is like 
water in the desert; and among the arts it is more especially the 
privilege of Music, that, penetrating where Nature’s face is veiled, 
she can open the springs of this love to the poorest dwellers in the 
dingiest cities. 

EpmunD Gurney. 
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THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN 
AGRICULTURAL REFORM. 









I. 


In this article the word ‘ interest’ will be used in two senses, distinct 

though cognate ; the first expressive of concern felt, and the second 

of advantage pertaining. No confusion will arise from this inevitable 
use of the term in two of its meanings, both of which I desire to deal 

: with, as the context will clearly show which is intended, even if, as is 
not likely, both have to be used in the same paragraph. It is my 
object to call attention to the fact that the public have a very great 
interest in agricultural reform, although they apparently feel so little 
interest in that important subject. 

First, then, as to the concern which the public feel in agricultural 
reform. This, I take it, may be fairly measured by the concern 
which they manifest. Let us test this in a few different ways. 

The press in this country is usually acknowledged to give a fair 
indication of the degree of interest attaching to important questions 
in the mind of the public. Newspapers are published to sell,. 
and their editors supply such reading matter as is believed to 
be most acceptable to the people who buy newspapers. Our 
great daily journals, metropolitan and provincial, are conducted 
with much energy, and no expense is spared by their proprietors in 
catering for public favour. The London dailies alone are sold by 
hundreds of thousands, and circulate in all parts of the country, 
including the most secluded rural districts. In some districts the 
provincial daily journals may have a larger circulation than their 1 
London rivals; but this is a consideration of no importance to 
the point which I am endeavouring to make clear, as no one will 
deny that the London daily papers circulate extensively in town and 
country, and amongst all classes of the people. What, then, do we 
gather as to the public interest in agricultural affairs from the extent. 
to which those matters are noticed in the London daily papers? In 
reply it would be almost sufficient to give one illustration. More 
space is occupied in the pages of the great morning journals, with 
one exception, during the preparation for, and immediately after, the 
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Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, in allusion to that one event, than 
is allotted during the whole year to agriculture in all its branches 
but that of market reports, which must be left out of the estimate. 
Probably this year will be an exception, as the seriously depressed 
condition of agriculture as a business has forced itself upon public 
attention, and the coming International Agricultural Show at Kilburn 
will also have occupied a great deal of newspaper space before it has 
ceased to be a subject for comment. If it were worth while to test 
the correctness of my estimate by a measurement of the columns of 
last year’s London morning papers, with the exception of the Daily 
Chronicle, which devotes a column weekly to agricultural notes, I 
feel confident that it would hold good. And this proportion of press 
notice approximates, I fear, to the regard which the people at large 
pay to the two subjects respectively. The contest between eight 
young men from Oxford and eight from Cambridge probably does 
engage the attention of a larger number of people than the finest 
agriculture in the world does. 

Again, accounts of the crimes and intrigues of the murderer 
Peace occupied more space in the metropolitan press than has ever 
been devoted to any single agricultural question in a single year since 
the great fight between Free Trade and Protection took place; while the 
trial of the impostor Orton probably employed the London compositors 
for more hours than they have been occupied in setting up agricultural 
‘copy’ from that time to this. If we apply the same test to any two 
public events, the one agricultural and the other non-agricultural, 
the result will be equally decisive. Thus, a petty suburban race—a 
mere bookmakers’ meeting—will have two or three columns devoted 
to it; when a meeting of the Farmers’ Club or Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, at which important topics of agricultural economy or 
politics have been discussed, will be dismissed in a few lines of small 
type, or perhaps without any mention whatever. 

Nor is this all, for agricultural topics appear to be considered of 
so little importance by the editors of London daily papers, that when 
they deign to bestow a leading article upon one of those subjects it 
commonly betrays more or less ignorance of the subject on the part 
of the writer, thus showing that specialists are not usually employed 
to deal with these as they are to deal with other subjects requiring 
special information. 

Provincial daily and weekly journals of course give more atten- 
tion to agricultural affairs, as many of them circulate chiefly amongst 
country readers; but only a few contain regular original contribu- 
tions on agricultural topics, though, as some of these are so well 
served in this respect as greatly to enhance their attractiveness to 
country subscribers, one wonders that their example is not more 
generally followed. In Ireland the land question is so much the ques- 
tion of the country that it is always a prominent subject of comment 
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inthe newspapers. In Scotland more attention is given by journalists 
to agriculture than in England, though less than in Ireland; and 
the proportion is natural, considering the comparative preponder- 
ance of agricultural pursuits in the three countries respectively. The 
preceding remarks, however, refer to the attention given by the 
press to agriculture in all its branches, whereas the special question 
before us is the interest manifested in agricultural reform. If, then, 
on the whole, we come to the conclusion that agricultural affairs 
receive less attention from journalists than the intrinsic importance 
of the greatest of all our national industries demands, it follows that 
agricultural reform, which embraces the whole field of agricultural 
development, and is therefore the particular department of agricul- 
tural economy which most concerns the public at large, is seriously 
neglected by the Press. As to the purely agricultural journals, 
although they are probably read at the present time by a larger 
number of public men than at any previous period of their existence, 
they cannot be said to circulate at all widely beyond the circle of 
those who are directly interested in the land, or in the first-hand 
purchase and sale of its products. So far, then, as the test applied 
to the Press of England, at least, affords an indication of the degree 
of public interest felt in agricultural reform, the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that it is very small, although I am glad to notice signs of its 
increase. 

If we turn to Parliament, a similar phenomenon confronts us. 
Apparently there is no political question which members are so 
unwilling to deal with, unless it be Indian finances, as any question 
of agricultural reform. When any such question is approached it 
is only under « feeling of imperative necessity, and even then the 
appearance of the benches is not such as to indicate a proper sense 
of the importance of the subject under discussion. The most paltry 
personal squabble in the House will bring twice as many members to 
their places as are attracted by a question involving the most impor- 
tant considerations in relation to the produce of our soil. In the 
recent division on Mr. Samuelson’s important motion for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the operation of the Agricultural Holdings Act 
and the conditions of agricultural tenancies in England and Wales, 
only 281 members voted, although ‘ whips’ were issued on both sides ; 
and when the Hypothec Abolition Bill—a measure relating to the 
leading grievance of Scotch farmers, agitated by them for many years 
past—was passing through committee in the House of Commons, 
it was with difficulty that a ‘ House’ could be kept, and only seventy- 
three votes were numbered in the division list. 

Still more astonishing deductions are to be gathered from an 
examination of the printed addresses and public speeches of candi- 
dates at Parliamentary elections. Nothing is more common than for 
a gentleman to go down to a provincial constituency—of which 
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perhaps a fourth of the voters are connected with farming, as owners, 
tenants, or labourers, while a large proportion of the rest are mate- 
rially concerned in the prosperity of the agriculture of their district— 
issue an address, make a number of speeches, and get elected as a 
Parliamentary representative without once mentioning any topic of 
agricultural politics. Even at county elections such subjects are 
avoided as far as is possible. For example, the recently elected 
member for North Norfolk secured his seat without definitely pledging 
himself to deal with any important agricultural grievance, the foreign 
policy of the Government having been made the test question of the 
election. A similar result occurred at the still more recent election 
in Cambridgeshire. No doubt in these cases, and in others like them, 
it is the farmers themselves who have been most to blame, and it 
may fairly be asked how it can be expected that the public generally 
should manifest a warm interest in agricultural reform when those 
most concerned in it are apparently so indifferent. It has been 
urged in defence of the farmers that they were quite right to prove 
themselves to be patriots first and agriculturists afterwards. This 
may be true; but it does not meet the complaint in the instances 
referred to, which is, that the farmers were not, in their political 
capacity, agriculturists at all.. Besides this, it is to be borne in 
mind that agricultural abuses are very flagrant ; that they have been 
persistently neglected or only inefficiently dealt with in spite of the 
most widely-expressed dissatisfaction; that the present condition of 
British agriculture is so serious as to lead to the fear of the general 
ruin of those who get their living by farming; and lastly, that the 
removal of agricultural abuses is so much a national question as to 
render our almost exclusive attention to their reform at the present 
juncture consistent with the widest and most enlightened patriotism. 
In reality, however, the way in which English farmers vote is not a 
fair indication of their interest in agricultural reform. They have 
been so long under the influence of their landlords that they have not 
yet learned to associate their grievances with their votes at all 
generally. In Scotland and Ireland political independence has made 
much greater progress amongst the farmers, and there are signs of 
its spread amongst their English brethren. These considerations do 
not directly concern us now. Whatever may be the cause of the 
comparative indifference shown in relation to agricultural politics in 
English county constituencies, the fact that the subject attracts a 
very insufficient amount of attention at elections throughout the 
country remains, and it isa sign of a serious lack of interest in 
agricultural reform on the part of the public at large. 

If a general election were to be held to-morrow, it is probable 
that the question whether dead people are to be buried in church- 
yards with or without certain religious forms would have more 
influence upon the result in England and Wales than the whole range 
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of questions that have to do with the economy of feeding the 
living. 

Further illustrations might be cited, but they are needless. 
Those given above are sufficient to justify me in declaring that if 
the English people were in reality the ‘nation of shopkeepers’ which 
they have been styled, they could scarcely manifest a more deplor- 
able indifference with respect to questions materially affecting the 
prosperity of what, after all, is by far the most important of our 
industries. How is this indifference to be accounted for? Partly, 
I believe, by the neglect of these questions by the Press, that neglect 
being a cause as well as a sign of the public indifference; and 
partly by a similar neglect by our public men. The Press and our 
leading politicians form public opinion quite as much as they are led 
by it, notwithstanding what is often said to the contrary. Through 
the efforts of journalists and public speakers the views of a small 
minority become, sometimes with wearisome slowness, and sometimes 
with startling quickness, the views of a majority of the nation. Un- 
fortunately, journalists generally, and public men, with the exception 
of landowners, do not understand agricultural grievances thoroughly 
enough to deal with them effectually. The landlords understand 
them well enough, but they have thought it to their advantage, as 
it has certainly been their policy, to keep such subjects as much in 
the background as possible. Some popular agitators, who have taken 
up what they have called the ‘ Land Question,’ have done more harm 
than good, as their proposals have been both unfair and imprac- 
ticable, and their wild schemes have simply scared moderate and 
thoughtful men from the attention which they might otherwise have 
given to the subject. As for the farmers, up to a comparatively 
recent period there were but few of them either independent enough 
or educated enough to be public teachers upon questions of agri- 
cultural reform. Of late years the Chambers of Agriculture have 
afforded able and courageous tenant-farmers opportunities of edu- 
eating the public by means of speeches which have been reported 
in the country papers, and in this way some progress has been made. 
Unfortunately, however, the Chambers of Agriculture have been too 
much under landlords’ influence, so that free speech and free voting 
in them have been lamentably trammelled. On the other hand, the 
landlords and their sycophants in the Chambers have put their side 
of the case with perfect freedom, and thus the public have been 
nearly as often misled as enlightened by the reports of the meetings ; 
not quite as often, I think, partly because the independent tenants 
have usually had the best of the argument, and partly because there 
are some liberal-minded landlords who have been more or less on the 
same side. It is much to be regretted that the discussions of the 
London Farmers’ Club, the most truly representative and independent 
body of farmers in England, should be so imperfectly reported in the 
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newspapers. The London papers do not report those discussions, but. 
merely notice the meetings in a few lines, or not at all, because they 
are ‘only agricultural ;’ and few of the country papers give more 
than brief summaries, because the discussions are not of special local 
interest. The agricultural journals, or most of them, give the papers 
read in full, and the discussions almost verbatim ; but these journals, 
as already remarked, are not seen by a very large proportion of the 
non-agricultural public. 

We come now to the second branch of my subject—the interest 
which the public have, as contrasted with that which they feel, in 
agricultural reform. The indifference which has been remarked 
upon has been attributed to an insufficient acquaintance with the 
subject, rather than to a deliberate opinion on the part of the public 
that agricultural reform, as a whole, is a matter of no importance to 
them. No doubt the great development of the commerce of this 
country which has taken place during the present century, and espe- 
cially within the last fifty years, and the facility of obtaining foreign 
food which free trade has secured, have caused the people of 
England to underrate the importance of our agriculture. Such an 
error might be venial when our commerce was increasing ‘ by leaps 
and bounds;’ but now that our exports are decreasing and our 
imports increasing, there is far less excuse for the mistake. The 
enormous increase in our importations of foreign ‘food, which has 
taken place within the last forty years, is sufficient, by itself, to 
awaken alarm; for if foreign countries virtually refuse to take our 
manufactures in exchange, it is obvious that such an increase cannot 
go on at the same rate without involving us in a serious difficulty. 
In 1840, when our population was, in round numbers, 26,000,000, 
we imported, of such food as is produced on our own land only, to 
the value of a little over 11,000,000/. In i878, when our population 
was 33,000,000, our imports of the same commodities had risen in 
value to over 101,000,000/. Thus, to feed seven millions more people 
than we had to feed in 1840, we import 90,000,000/. worth more 
foreign agricultural food. It is true that some of this food goes to feed 
horses and other domestic animals; but as the value of foreign cattle 
cakes, linseed, and some other feeding stuffs which help to produce 
our home-grown meat, and manures which increase our home pro- 
duction of corn, are not included in the amount given, the sum sent 
out of the country to pay for human food is underrated rather than 
overrated. It must also be borne in mind that such articles of 
every-day consumption as sugar, tea, coffee, &c., are also excluded, 
the only imports valued being such as we grow on farms in this 
country, with maize added. Nor is this all, for such important 
articles of farm produce as wool and hides are left out of the calcula- 
tion. 

During the last twenty years we have nearly doubled our imports of 
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the kinds of food specified in each ten years. Thus, in round numbers, 
in 1858, with a population of 28,000,000, we imported of this food to 
the value of 25,000,000/.; in 1868, with a population of 30,000,000, 
the amount was 55,000,000/.; and in 1878, as already stated, it was 
101,000,000. From the preceding figures we see that foreign 
agricultural food, which in 1840 cost the nation a fraction less than 
8s. 6d. per head, in 1878 cost 3/. per head. The necessity for send- 
ing this sum of money annually out of the country is probably due 
to the indifference to agricultural reform which has so long prevailed ; 
for an increase in the value of our home-grown food to the extent of 
101,000,000/. within a period of twenty-eight years would not have 
implied anything more than a fair progression in agricultural 
improvement, as it would have been less than half the increase which 
some good authorities have supposed to be possible. But, instead of 
such a satisfactory increase, it is doubtful whether there has been any 
at all. Unfortunately there are no means of obtaining a trustworthy 
estimate of our home produce in 1840. At the present time, accord- 
ing to a recent estimate by Mr. Caird, it is 230,237,500/., exclusive 
of poultry and eggs, which are not included in his table, and also 
exclusive of hay, straw, and wool. Adding to this the exact amount 
of our foreign imports of all kinds of corn and meat, eggs, poultry, 
dairy produce, and potatoes, in 1878, which is 101,197,719/., we 
get a total of 33.,435,219/., or about 10/. per head for our esti- 
mated population in the same year. Now if we suppose that we 
produced as much in value in 1840 as in 1878, and add to that the 
cost of foreign food, the cost per head in the former year would have 
been a little over 91. 5s. 6d. The increase in our cost of living, for 
corn, meat, and dairy produce alone, is, no doubt, greater than the 
difference between 9/. 5s. 6d. and 10/. per head, as there is a much 
larger consumption of animal food, and that, too, at higher prices, 
On the other hand, the price of wheat was much higher in 1840 
than in 1878, namely, 66s. 4d. per quarter in the former year, 
against 46s. 5d. in the latter. On the whole, the value of a given 
quantity of all kinds of farm produce has risen considerably; but 
this fact would tell against any considerable increase in our produc- 
tion since 1840, because the value of our produce might be greater 
now than it was then without the quantity being greater or even so 
great. As we imported about 90,000,000/. worth more food in 1878 
than in 1840, while the increase in population was only about 
7,000,000, the cost of feeding the increase has been about 12/. 17s. 
per head, or 2/. 17s. more per head than it cost to feed the whole 
population on home and foreign produce together, and this in spite 
of the fact that the proportion of cheap food (corn, &c.) to dear food 
(meat, &c.) is considerably higher in the foreign than in the home pro- 
duce. No positive deduction can be made from this, perhaps, because 
we know that the people of this country spend much more on their food 
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now than they spent in 1840. But, taking this fact into considera- 
tion on one hand, and the enhanced prices of most kinds of agricultural 
produce on the other, there is nothing in these figures to denote an 
increase in the bulk of our home produce, but rather the indication of 
a reduction. 

Food is not the only kind of agricultural produce which has been 
imported in largely increased: quantities. In 1840 there were only 
49,436,284 lb. of wool imported, against 409,949,198 lb. in 1877. 
As we manufacture woollen materials and export a large quantity of 
the manufactured goods, an increased importation of the raw material 
is not, in itself, a cause for regret. The same remark holds good with 
the excess of imports over exports, as far as the raw material only is 
concerned, though it would, of course, be more satisfactory if our 
home produce were larger. In 1840 the excess of imports of raw 
wool over exports was 48,421,659 lb.; in 1877 it was 222,530,571 Ib. 
No doubt our exports of woollen and worsted goods have greatly 
increased within the period ; but, unfortunately, in recent years there 
has been a reduction, the value being 16,723,009/. in 1878, against 
18,603,478/. in 1876. The value of our imports of raw wool was, in 
1876, 23,228,976/.; in 1877, 24,204,595/.; and in 1878, 22,773,320. 
As to our home produce for the United Kingdom, Mr. J. A. Clarke 
estimates it at 119,473,000 lb., not much more than half the 
quantity imported. Mr. Caird gives the value of wool of home 
growth as 8,500,000/., that of foreign being as above stated. Adding 
the value of imported wool to that of the food imported in 1878, we 
get a total of 123,971,039/. against a home production, according to 
Mr. Caird, of 238,737,500/. He adds for hay consumed by horses 
16,000,000/., and for straw sold for town consumption 8,000,0001., 
thus bringing his total to 260,737,500/. But in comparing our home 
and foreign food supply, we may fairly leave the value of hay and 
straw out of the question, as a set-off against the large quantity of 
food which figures in our returns as of home growth, but is really the 
produce of foreign food given to our cattle. Our foreign supply of 
food and wool may therefore be estimated at about half our home 
production. 

It may be objected that our importation of foreign food in 1878 
was beyond the average. It was less than that of 1877, and not 
much greater than that of 1876. No doubt the harvests of the three 
years were all below average; but there is no immediate prospect of a 
decrease in the quantities of food imported in those years apart from 
any reckoning for increase of population, as a large acreage of corn 
land in this country has recently gone out of cultivation, and foreign 
meat comes in greatly increased quantities year by year. Indeed, 
unless some means are taken to save our agriculture from the decline 
with which it is threatened, we shall soon require an increased foreign 
food supply of many millions of pounds in value. 
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If it can be shown that, instead of increasing our importation of 
foreign food and wool year after year, we might grow sufficient for 
our needs—if we could keep in the country the immense sum, 
amounting to nearly 124,000,000/., sent out of it in exchange for 
these commodities in 1878— it should not be difficult to convince 
every Englishman that his interest in agricultural reform is of such 
vast importance that he cannot afford any longer to neglect it. For 
it is obvious that it is only by agricultural reform, in the widest 
sense of the term, that such an increase of home production can be 
brought about. But is it possible? Such an increase would be only 
half that which such high authorities as the Earl of Leicester and 
the Earl of Derby have declared to be, in their opinion, possible ; 
while Mr. Mechi, I believe, goes beyond those noblemen in his esti- 
mate of what the United Kingdom would produce if it were one vast 
Tiptree Hall farm. Those who are opposed to reform laugh at such 
estimates as these, but it would be easy to point out a few excep- 
tionally well cultivated and stocked farms which produce twice as 
much as neighbouring farms with equal natural advantages. No one, 
however, supposes that our farm produce could be doubled in a few 
years’ time. If it is feasible, as I believe it is, a lengthened period 
of steady improvement would be required to bring it to pass. But 
the possibility put before the British consumer just now is not tbe 
doubling of our agricultural production, but its increase by fifty per 
cent. The total quantity of land returned for the United Kingdom 
in 1878 as under all kinds of crops, bare, fallow, and grass, exclusive 
of heath and mountain pasture-land, and of woods and plantations, was 
47,327,000 acres. Dividing Mr. Caird’s estimated home produce of 
260,737,500/. by this number, we find the value per acre, without 
reckoning an odd 2d., to be 5/. 10s. His estimate, which includes hay 
for horses and straw sold off the land, does not include the value of hops, 
vegetables, and fruit produced in market-gardens larger than a quarter 
of an acre, or poultry and eggs. But the value of these excluded 
commodities probably does not exceed that of the foreign food which 
goes to produce a portion of the meat included in his table. As to 
seeds of various kinds, as we import more than we export, they are 
rightly excluded from the estimate. We may, therefore, take 5/. 10s. 
per acre as a fair estimate of our produce. Will it then be maintained : 
that fifty per cent. increase upon this amount, or 8/. 5s. per acre, 
is an impossible produce? On the contrary, we know that it is 
exceeded year after year on large numbers of farms naturally poor, 
but well cultivated and stocked. No great length of time would be 
needed to realise such an increased production. All that is wanted is 
an adequate supply of capital, used with ordinary skill and enterprise. 
The skill and enterprise are not lacking, though to put them in 
action the removal of the absurd restrictions in farm leases and agree- 
ments which tie the hands of our farmers is absolutely necessary. 
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The capital, too, would be forthcoming in abundance if it were made 
reasonably secure by the reform of the laws which affect the tenancy 
of land. It is objected that as farming has not paid in recent years, 
it is absurd to expect more capital to be invested in a losing busi- 
ness. In reply to this, I confidently assert that those farmers who 
have the largest amount of capital judiciously invested in the land 
are suffering the least at the present time of serious depression, except 
where they have been unfairly over-rented as the result of their liberal 
expenditure, as has too often been the case. Besides, it is unrea- 
sonable to base an opinion as to future possibilities upon the result 
of farming in a series of exceptionally bad years. Nothing but a 
general reduction of rents will meet the present crisis; and in the 
face of the increasing competition of foreign producers, it would be 
rash to predict that the value of land for farming can be restored to 
its recent high rate, except as the result of a liberal expenditure of 
landlords’ capital. Rents, however, are rapidly being adjusted, by the 
natural incidence of supply and demand, to the altered conditions of 
farming, and when the adjustment has completed itself, tenants will 
only need security for their capital and freedom for their enterprise 
to give them a fair field in their struggle against foreign competitors. 
With ‘such a fair field there would practically be no question as to 
whether land should be well or ill farmed ; there would be simply a 
choice between farming well and giving up arable cultivation, at 
least on all but the most fertile descriptions of land. It is quite 
certain that, with their heavy expenses, British farmers can only 
compete with the cultivators of cheap and fertile land in the United 
States and our colonies by producing greater returns. Do what they 
may in the way of cutting down expenses, it is impossible for them 
to economise sufficiently to make a return of 5/. 10s. per acre pro- 
fitable. On the other hand, an average return for the United 
Kingdom of 8/. 5s. per acre would, I firmly believe, give a fair 
living for the farmers. 
Pessimists, who declare that British and Jrish agriculture must 
inevitably decline, and Protectionists, who aver that nothing but 
duties on foreign food can save it, forget that liberal farming has 
.never yet had a fair chance in this country. In Scotland, where, 
under the partial security of long leases, the highest farming 
has generally prevailed, the fruits of the tenant’s capital and enter- 
prise have been for the most part appropriated by their landlords 
in the form of enhanced rent. The only way of escape from 
this spoliation has been by undoing in the latter years of the 
lease all that had been done to render the land more productive 
at the commencement. In England, speaking generally, the chief 
difference has been that tenants have been less tempted to liberal 
expenditure, and have for the most part farmed as Scotch tenants 
farm at the fag-end of their leases. Of course, the exceptions have 
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been numerous, though few in proportion to the whole number of 
tenancies. They have chiefly prevailed in counties or parts of counties 
where more or less liberal covenants are customary, or on estates 
where what may be termed a bastard security pertains—that is, a 
security depending upon personal goodwill, which is at the best but 
an uncertain safeguard. Rents have also been artificially raised by 
the operation of the Laws of Hypothec and Distress, while over large 
tracts of the country swarms of game have destroyed the fruits of agri- 
cultural industry. While capital has thus been rendered unsafe and 
unremunerative, enterprise has been checked by restrictions upon 
cropping and the sale of produce. In short, if a prescription for 
keeping farming at a low ebb had been deliberately drawn up, it could 
not well have been more effectual for its purpose than the prevailing 
conditions of farm tenancy in this kingdom have been. When 
tenants have rashly defied these adverse conditions, their success or 
failure has usually been a matter of pure chance. If luck has been 
in their favour—if, for instance, they have lived long enough, and 
their generous landlords have lived long enough, or been succeeded 
by liberal heirs—they have generally reaped a reward far in excess 
of that obtained by their more cautious neighbours; if the reverse, 
ruin has been their portion. I do not know whether the majority 
of those who have thus tempted fortune have succeeded or failed ; 
but if the greater number have been unfortunate, I emphatically 
affirm that the result is to be attributed, not to their high farm- 
ing, but to the unfair conditions under which it has been carried 
on. Alter the conditions, and it is most unfair and unreasonable to 
assume that what has hitherto been unremunerative will be so for the 
future. A great preponderance of the evidence which bears upon the 
question points, I am certain, to the opposite verdict. 

But if tenants have been hitherto prevented in almost every 
imaginable way from doing their best with the land, landlords have 
been, if possible, still more imperatively deterred from doing their 
duty. The effects of entail, primogeniture, limited ownership, 
settlements, and difficult and costly transfer, have been to tie up 
large estates in the hands of embarrassed owners, and further to render 
it disadvantageous even to most of those who have had the means to 
improve their property to do so. The result has been injurious to 
landlords, tenants, and consumers alike ; for, although landlords’ im- 
provements are naturally and rightly followed by increased rents, their 
profit, when they are judiciously carried out, is in excess of their cost 
to both parties, while to the consumer the benefit is unquestionable. 

Place landlords and tenants under the most favourable conditions 
for developing the resources of the land, which a thorough reform of 
our land and land-tenancy laws would afford, and in ten years—I 
would ask for no longer period—our fifty per cent. of increased produce 


will be realised. 
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The effects of such a consummation as is above declared to be 
possible would by no means be limited to the simple benefit of an 
increased supply of home produce, great as that would be. The use 
in the country of the large amount of capital now sent out of it for 
foreign food would have results which are simply incalculable and 
barely imaginable. Most obvious is the advantage that would accrue 
to farm labourers, country tradesmen, and town shopkeepers, and the 
increased prosperity of these members of the community would react 
upon the people at large. The whole commerce of the kingdom 
would share in the benefit, and even the decline of exports, if it 
should continue, would then be a matter of comparative indifference. 
The workmen of our towns would no longer have their bread taken 
out of their mouths by a constant and excessive influx of starved-out 
country labourers who underbid them in the wage market. A 
migration there still might be, but it would be more moderate in 
extent and more regular in its incidence than it is under a 
recurrence of seasons of periodical panic. But it is needless to 
enlarge upon the advantages that would result from the supposed 
development of our agricultural resources, since no one who admits that 
development to be possible will question the vastness of its benefits. 

If I have not used the facts with which I have dealt very ineffec- 
tively, I have written enough to convince the most shoppy of shop- 
keepers of the transcendent importance of the public interest in 
agricultural reform. The serious condition of our agricultural 
industry is now more fully recognised than it has been at any time 
within the last forty years, because that industry is passing through 
a crisis of almost unprecedented severity. Few who have given 
their attention to the subject deny that something must be done if 
we are not to resign ourselves in despair to a permanent agricultural 
decline. But the efficacy of the remedies at which I have merely 
hinted in the preceding remarks is stoutly denied by many and 
regarded with scepticism by more people still. It remains, therefore, 
to point out more definitely the directions which agricultural reform 
should take, and to give reasons for confidence in the result of each 
proposed alteration of existing conditions. This task I must reserve 
for a future article. 

Wituiam E. Bear. 
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DISCOVERY OF ODINIC SONGS IN 
SHETLAND. 
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An essay of mine on Yggdrasil, or the Teutonic Tree of Existence, 
had just been published, when from far-off Shetland I received 
a most striking bit of folk-lore, containing a strange relic of the 
grand old myth. It isa fragment, in poetical garb, showing both 
the staff-rime and the ordinary rime. The text comes remark- 
ably close to the first verse in ‘Odin’s Rune Song,’ which I had 
quoted in connection with the Germanic idea of the World-Tree, the 
symbol of the Universe and of all its varied and wondrous manifesta- 
tions of life. 

I believe the discovery of this waif—somewhat distorted as it is— 
of an Eddie creation-lay on the lips of a living person to be unique 
in its kind. The discovery was made in Unst, the northernmost part 
of the cluster of Shetland isles where the Norse race once ruled for 
a long time and made a deep imprint by its blood, its speech, and its 
laws. To this day the Shetlanders, lying midway between Norway 
and Scotland, look upon themselves as a people quite apart. His- 
torically, it may be remembered, they were given in pledge by 
Denmark to the Scottish Crown. In character and tradition a good 
deal of their Scandinavian origin still clings to them. Their storm- 
tossed country is as a stepping-stone to that land of snow and fire 
which gave us the Edda and the Heims-Kringla. And even as, in 
distant Iceland, the old saga spirit is fully alive, so there are yet tales 
and bits of rimes current among the common Shetland folk, in which, 
with fuller research, strange echoes from the Germanic world of Gods 
may be recognised. 

Only those who have worked with loving steadfastness for the clear- 
ing up of moot points in our forefathers’ weird and charmful creed, can 
perhaps feel the full delight of a discovery like the one made in Unst. 
With a Folk-lore Society being at last founded in England we may 
hope that similar cases of unearthing treasures of ancient tradition 
will oftener occur. It is not to be expected that they will be as 
frequent as they have been in Germany, where the brothers Grimm 
gave a great start to work of this kind. Yet, now and then, an 
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important link, hitherto missing, may be brought to light on the 
soil of this country, whether from Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, or Scandi- 
navian source. 

After these few fore-words I will first quote from the letter with 
which Mr. Arthur Laurenson, of Leog House, Lerwick, who made 
the remarkable communication to me, accompanied the text of the 
fragmentary Unst Lay. He wrote :— 


I send you what I think will be found a rare and valuable specimen of a 
‘survival.’ It is evidently a Christianised version of the Rune Rime of Odin 
from the Hédva-mdl, and is curious for the way in which the Rootless Tree of the 
Northern mythology is confounded with the Cross. The second line is quite 
Christian, the fifth purely Pagan. The old woman who recited this was quite 
aware that the verses could not strictly apply to Christ. She knew in what points 
they differed from the Gospel, but she repeated them as she had learned them. 
Do you know if any similar version exists in the North? I am afraid this frag- 
ment is all we can now recover of the Unst Lay. No doubt there was more, which, 
by time’s attrition, has been rubbed away. 


II. 


Odin’s Rune Song, in The High One’s Lay, to which the above 

note refers, speaks of the chief deity as hanging during nine long nights 
in the wind-rocked tree, of which none knows from what root it springs. 
Odin hangs there, ‘ with a spear wounded, offering himself to himself.’ 
In suffering and distress he applies himself to the thinking out of runes, 
when he drops from the Tree as a fruit from the twig. From one of 
the Giants—who are the representatives of the great but untamed 
forces of Nature—he learns the first chapters of wisdom. His know- 
ledge is increased by an ambrosian drink. The runic study on 
which he had been bent is, in the following verses, shown to con- 
stitute henceforth Odin’s strength of charm. By their spell he en- 
chants men, gets rid of foes, disperses wraiths, and raises the dead. 
The runes, the ancient Teutonic art of writing, are his means of 
making Thought victorious. 

I have shown elsewhere that the interpretation of this myth is: 
the Evolution or Emancipation of Mind from Matter. The ‘nine 
long nights’ represent nine maturing months, or nine cosmogonic 
periods. Though it is said of the Tree in which Odin hung during 
that time, that none knows of what root it springs, there can be no 
doubt that it is but another form of Ygegdrasil, the three-rooted 
Middle Tree, which, in the words of Grimnir’s Song, ‘ bears a heavier 
burden than men can think.’ The very name of Yggdrasil signifies, 
perhaps, the ‘ Bearer of the Deep Thinker,’ or the ‘ Bearer of Thought.’ 
Odin, the representative of Thought, seems to be Man and God at one 
and the same time; he offers ‘ himself to himself.’ He is the fruit of 
a Tree the origin of which none can fathom. In this tale, then, we 
have a poetical rendering of the evolution of mind from matter—an 
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evolution which, after long periods, brings out, from the grosser ele- 
ments of existence, a spiritual personality that projects itself, anthro- 
pomorphically, into the transcendental form of a Godhead. The 
whole, together with some passages in Grimnir’s Song, reminds us 
of ‘the deep mystery of grief,’ which, Luther said, ‘ underlies all life.’ 

The first, second, and fourth verses of Odin’s Rune Song read thus 
in a translation in which I have endeavoured to preserve the staff- 
rime as much as possible :-— 


1. I wot that I hung on the wind-rocked tree 
wine long nights, 
with a spear wounded, 
And to Odin offered 
Myself to myself— 
On that Tree of which none knows 
From what root it springs. 


2. Bread no one gave me, nor a horn ot mead. 
wetherward I peered. 
On runes intent, Z learnt them sighing— 
Then fell down thence. . . . 


3. Then I began to thrive, and began to think, 
I grew, and gained in strength. 
‘word by word rose to me from the word ; 
Deed after deed rose to me from the deed. 


For the sake of better comparison, I will add at least the first 
verse of the Icelandic original :— 
Veit ek at ek hékk 
Vindga met&i a, 
Naetr allar niu, 
Geirt undaor ; 
Ok gefinn Osni, 
Sjalfr sjdlfum mér— 
A petm metdi, 
Er mannigi veit, 
Hvers hann af rétum renn. 


Now, the Unst Lay, in Shetland speech, runs thus :— 


Nine days he hang pa aa riitless tree ; 
For ill wis da folk, in’ giid wis he. 
A bliidy maet wis in his side— 
made wi’ a lance—’at wid na hide. 
wine lung nichts, i’ da nippin’ rime, 
Hang he dare wi’ his naeked limb. 

Some, dey 1leuch ; 

Bit idders gret. 


I may first point out that, even as in Icelandic, Norse, Old 
German, Anglo-Saxon, and even later English poetry, so also in this 
Shetland song there is a strongly marked, albeit not quite systematic, 
alliteration. Though wont to trace out vestiges of the staff-rime, my 
attention was at first not aroused by this fact. Our ears are so trained 
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that, where the musical jingle of an end-rime strikes them, they will 
pay but little attention to other structural peculiarities of the verse. 
As soon, however, as it occurred to me to test the lay-fragment on 
the alliterative principle, I could scarcely understand that this cha- 
racteristic should have failed to rivet my attention for a single 
moment after the first perusal of the song. The staff-rime, which I 
have marked with bolder type, runs through the whole Shetland text 
—even as in its Eddic counterpart. Thus the ancient Teutonic 
origin of the Shetland poem comes out powerfully, in spite of the 
slightly deceptive addition of the end-rime. It should be stated 
here that the combination of the staff-rime with full rimes, half-rimes, 
line-rimes, and assonances, though rare in Anglo-Saxon poetry, was a 
special delight of Icelandic poets.' And as the Shetland fragment 
may, in all likelihood, have come by way of Iceland, the threefold 
peculiarity of the staff-rime, the end-rime, and the vowel harmony of 
assonances, which occurs throughout the above in a most remarkable 
manner, is a very strong proof of the ancient character of the Unst 
Lay. 
The following is a translation into ordinary English, in which, 
however, something of the vowel harmony is necessarily lost :— 

Nine days he hung on the Rootless Tree ; 

For bad was the folk, and good was he. 

A bloody mark was in his stde— 

Made with a lance—that would not hide (heal). 

Wine long nights, in the nipping rime, 

Hung he there with his naked limb. 

Some, they laughed ; 
But others wept. 

The only doubtful point, in the interpretation of the Shetland 
text, might seem to be in the words: ‘’at wid na hide.’ However, 
I am informed by Mr. Arthur Laurenson that ‘hide ’—like the 
German Haut—is still used in Shetland for the skin of man as well 
as beast, but in the former case now only in proverbial expressions 
or forms of speech. Thus, a native of those northern isles would 
say: ‘I am wet to the hide;’ that is, soaked through. Again, the 
word is used as a verb. When a wound is beginning to heal or ‘skin 
over,’ it is said to ‘ hide,’ or hide over. I think, from this use of the 
word, there can be no doubt of the meaning in the Unst Lay; and I 
have made a punctuation after the words ‘ side’ and ‘ lance,’ which 


corresponds to this meaning. 


III. 


In cases like the present, it is, of course, necessary to establish 
the authenticity of such a remarkable relic beyond the possibility of 

? See ‘An Essay on Alliterative Poetry,’ by Mr. W. W. Skeat, in Bishop Percy's 
Folio Manuscript, vol. iii. \ 
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rill cavil. I therefore held it to be desirable to go as close as possible 
-_ to the source. Mr. Laurenson, who takes a deep, searching, and 
ris most thoughtful interest in Germanic mythology, was kind enough 
” to reply to my wish by referring me to Mr. George Sinclair, a young, 
sle well-read working-man, a native of Shetland, who, in the beginning 
I of last year, lived at Glasgow. Mr. Sinclair afterwards came to 
xt London, when I repeatedly had occasion to converse with him, at my 
we house, on matters of folk-lore concerning his own country. In answer 
he to my inquiry, Mr. Sinclair wrote to me from Glasgow :—‘ The 
od woman who repeated the rune rime to me was called Russlin. Her 
. house was in, or near, the village of Norwich, in Unst; and as nearly 
° as I can remember, the conversation took place in the summer of 
. 1865. I was not very old at that time; and I regret very much I 
d did not make some attempt, however runic, to take notes.’ Mr. 
: Sinclair, who—from having seen Mallet’s Northern Antiquities and 
“4 other works of a similar kind—understood the connection between 





the Unst fragment and the Eddic Lay, added :—‘ Few now take 
any interest in this sort of lore; and these “old wives’ fables ” will 
all very soon be “ interred with their bones.” ’ 

Those who know how the brothers Grimm gathered from the 
lips of the people the tales in which so many precious relics of ancient 
belief are embedded, or survive in a transfigured form, can easily 
imagine how desirable it is to find out the last depositaries of such 
‘old wives’ fables ’ as the one which the woman Russlin told. 











It was through one of those happy chances (so the brothers Grimm wrote in 
1819) that we came to make the acquaintance of a peasant woman of the village of 
Nieder-Zwehrn, near Cassel, who told us the greater part of the Mahrchen of the 
second volume, and the most beautiful ones too. Frau Viehminnin was still 
very active, and not much over fifty years of age. Her features had something 
strong, intelligent, and pleasing; and from her great eyes she looked out with 
keen clearness. She held the old tales firmly in her memory, and would some- 
times say that this gift was not granted to every one, and that many a one could 
not keep anything in its proper connection. She told her tales deliberately, firmly, 
and with uncommon liveliness; taking herself much pleasure in it. First she 
spoke with rapid freedom ; then, if one wished it, she told the whole once more 
slowly—so that, with some practice, one could write it down. . . . Any one inclined 
to believe that tradition is easily corrupted, or carelessly kept, and that therefore 
it could not possibly last long, should have heard how strictly she always abided 
by her record, and how she stuck to its accuracy. She never altered anything in 
repeating it, and, if she made a slip, at once righted herself as soon as she became 
aware of it, in the very midst of her tale. The attachment to tradition among 
people living on in the same kind of life with unbroken regularity, is stronger than 
we, who are fond of change, can understand. 





















I myself can bear witness, in some way, to this statement of the 
Grimms, which, I think, sheds some light on the preservation of the 
Unst Lay. Having been brought up, in childhood, on the fullest 
Miéhrchen fare, through peasant girls serving as housemaids in town, 
I was, in later years, astounded when first reading Grimms’ Tales, 
Vou. V.—-No. 28. 4C 
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in which I often found not only exactly the same tale, but sometimes, 
word for word, that which I had heard, in my father’s house, from 
rustic women unable to read and write. The illiterate character of 
most of them I only remember too well; for, now and then, they 
would use my childish scrawl, more or less stealthily, as a means 
of communication with their sweethearts or their family in the 
country. For the letters thus written under dictation the reward 
was some splendid tale about Dorn-Réschen, Ash-puttel, Schnee- 
Wittchen and the Seven Dwarfs, Tischlein-deck-dich, Frau Holle, 
and so forth. Thus dreams were made rich—sometimes also ghastly 
—with the fanciful after-effects of folk-lore mysteriously dealt out 
to boyish curiosity in the twilight of mild summer evenings, or on a 
starry winter night, when the dimly-lit children’s room had its 
windows blocked with snow. 

It is from recollections of this kind that I have been able to 
supply an important missing link of beetle rimes still current in 
Germany, which refer to Freia-Holda’s Realm of the Unborn and 
the great Cataclysm of the Universe.? These rimes, so far as they 
could be recovered, have been all put together by Mannhardt in his 
Germanische Mythen, with a view of showing that they must be 
connected with Holda. Still, the chief thing—the name of the 
Germanic Goddess of Love—was wanting in them. Now, that very 
name I recollect perfectly well from a children’s beetle song. It was 
usually sung in May, in the Wonne-Mond, or Month of Bliss, once 
dedicated to the Goddess; the cockchafer (or May-bug, in English 
folk-speech) being substituted for the lady bird, the well-known 
sacred messenger of Freia-Holda. 

In a later edition of Grimm’s Tales, in 1837, after English and 
other translations had appeared, the Preface said :—*‘ The scientific 
value of these traditions has been proved by many a surprising 
kinship with the saga-circle of the ancient deities. German 
Mythology has often had occasion to refer to them; ay, it has, by 
their consonance with northern myths, found therein a proof of 
their common origin and connection.’ 

Such consonance is, indeed, fully to be observed in the strange 
Shetland Lay of the mysterious Being that hung in the Rootless 
Tree. , 


IV. 


The ‘nine long nights,’ during which Odin—according to the 
Edda—hung in ‘that Tree of which none knows from what root it 
springs,’ typify, as mentioned before, nine cosmogonic periods. It 
is of no mean importance that the Shetland fragment should so 


2 See ‘ Freia-Holda, the Teutonic Goddess of Love,’ in the Cornhill Magazine of 
May 1872. 
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clearly have preserved this essential part of the myth. Twice even, 
the nine periods are mentioned there. The verse starts with a 
reference to them, and ends with a renewed allusion to the same 
subject. The changes are, so to speak, rung on it by a parallelism 
which, I may incidentally remark, is by no means peculiar to Hebrew 
poetry, but occasionally is found also in the Germanic Scripture.* 
The unnamed Being of the Unst Lay is said to have hung on the 
tree ‘nine days,’ and again, ‘nine long nights.’ These latter are 


virtually the identical words of the Eddic text, for the expression 


naetr allar niw in Odin’s Rune Song certainly conveys an idea of 
the length of those nine whole nights. Again, the words of the 
heathen Teutonic Book, ‘ that Tree of which none knows from what 
root it springs,’ are found in the Shetland relic emphatically con- 
densed into ‘the Rootless Tree.’ Then, ‘a bloody mark was on his 
side, made with a lance,’ has its counterpart in the Eddic ‘ with a 
spear wounded.’ 

This modified preservation of a verse of the Hdva-mdl in a semi- 
Christian garb—though without any allusion by name to the typical 
figure of the later creed—-seems to me all the less surprising because 
the Héva-mdl contains, in several other strophes, passages easily 
lending themselves to such a substitution. The mystic Tree itself, 
on which Odin hung, certainly needed no transfiguration whatever ; 
for the Cross also was called a ‘Tree’ in medizval language. Pre- 
Christian crosses, I need scarcely say, were frequent all over the 
world, from China and Egypt to Mexico and Peru. ‘Tree of our 
Life, ‘Tree of our Flesh, the Mexican cross symbol was called by 
the native priests on the arrival of Cortez. Among a great number 
of ancient nations, thousands of years before our era, ideas derived 
partly from the vegetable tree, partly from the heavenly constellation 
of the Pleiades which is in the form of a cross or Tau,‘ partly from the 
human form, seem to have become intermixed in this widely-spread 
religious symbol. 

The hammer of Thor, such as it is usually represented (T), had 
the shape of one of the numerous forms of the Christian cross. On 
Scandinavian runic stones the cross is found before the conversion 
of the Northmen. To this day a representation of the hammer of 
the God of Thunder may be found on the barns and stable-doors of 
some German villages. It is stated that in the northern, midland, 
and eastern counties of this country—wherever, in fact, the Teutonic 
element has made its strongest imprint—some old church bells still 
bear the same sign as a charm against the tempest. Thor, Thunaer, 
or Donar, bore his cross-like emblem in his double quality as a 

’ Compare, for instance, Rigsmdl,v. 33 ; and Loddfafnir’s Song, v. 1 and 2 (v. 111 
and 112), 

* Compare the ‘Note on Mr. R. G. Haliburton’s Discovery of the Year of the 
Pleiades,’ in Mr. Hyde Clarke’s Researches in Pre-historic and Proto-historic Com- 
parative Philology, Mythology, and Archeology. 
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tempest deity who smote the Frost Giants, and as a tutelar God of 
Matrimony. His hammer was employed as a consecrating sign for the 
welding together of the bride and bridegroom in the bonds of wedlock. 

I am informed by an Icelandic friend deeply learned in northern 
mythology, Mr. Jén A. Hjaltalin, that another sign of Thor's 
hammer, in tree shape rf}, was still used in his native country a few 
years since as a magic sign, but with an obscured or corrupted 
meaning. In reality, this is the well-known ancient need-fire (or 
neat-fire) symbol, which dates from a time when the Aryan races still 
dwelt together as one stock ; which is mentioned in one of the oldest 
Indian epics ; which was fabled to have been made by the Divine 
Carpenter Agni, a Fire-God whom we meet with in Germanic mytho- 
logy under a similar name; and which was found also on thie objects 
excavated by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik and Mykéné. As applied 
to Thor, this tree-shaped cross-symbol sustains his double quality as the 
fiery Cleaver of the Clouds, who even as such represents the principle 
of fertility, and as the Sanctifier of the fruitful union of hearts. 

About the time of the conversion of the Germanic tribes, the 
Tree in which Odin hung wounded and suffering, and the several 
hammer-symbols of Thor, easily became confused with the symbol 
of the new religion. Itis on record that when Hakon Adalsteinsfostri, 
the first Christian King of Norway, had to drink in honour of Odin 
before his heathen countrymen, he secretly made the sign of the 
Cross over the cup. On being reproved, the ‘answer was that ‘he 
had not made the sign of the Cross at all—that it was the sign of 
the hammer of Thor.’ With such possibilities of substitution, we 
can easily understand that a heathen lay referring to a Germanic 
Deity which hangs wounded in a Tree, should have similarly un- 
dergone a different interpretation, so as to approach it, apparently, 
to the New Faith. ; 

In the same Hédva-mdl, from which the Unst fragment is a 
survival, there are two verses (17 and 20 of the ‘Rune Song’), in 
which Odin remarks of himself that he is able to make the wind 
cease, and still the tempest of the sea, and prevent the waves from 
swamping the ship; also, that he is able to raise men from death. 
In the ninth spell-song (v. 17) he says :— 

For the ninth I know: 
If I stand in need 

My bark on the water to save, 
I can the wind 


On the waves allay, 
And still the sea. 


In the twelfth spell-song (v. 20) he says :— 


For the twelfth I know: 
Tf, on a tree, 

From a halter I see 

A dead man swing, 
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I can so carve 
The runic sign 

That the man shall come 
And talk to me. 


It is not difficult to understand how such passages referring to 
heathen miracle-working could be used for the transition into the 
new creed. Again, we find in the thirteenth spell-song (v. 21) of 
the Hava-mdl an allusion to the heathen Germanic practice of bap- 
tism, or sprinkling a child with water, so as to throw a charm of 
safety over it. I mention these coincidences as explaining the 
facility with which some ideas of the Teutonic faith could be made 
to slide into an entirely different form. 

Altogether, there were not a few points in the Germanic creed 
which could be so adapted. Besides the mystic Tree, the sign of the 
Cross, and the institution of baptism, the Teutons had the tradition 
of a great flood, even as the Indians, the Greeks, and other nations 
had. Among the Teutons it was said that a single pair of Giants*® 
had been saved from the flood in a boat. They further had a Queen 
of the Heavens, Frigg, whose son, Balder, destined to die, was called 
the ‘ blood-covered God.’ They believed in twelve divine personages, 
among whom a thirteenth, Loki, played the traitor. The God of 
Peace, Balder, died through that traitor. They believed that the 
god who had been slain by treachery would come back at the end of 
time, when the Golden Age, or millennium, would follow. They 
had lays in which that return was prophesied in words remarkably 
similar to those contained in the Gospels of St. Mark and St. 
Luke, where the world’s end, and the coming of the Son of Man, are 
prophesied. 

When we keep all this in mind, it will appear less extraordinary 
that a stray bit of the Runatalspattr OSims—namely, that part which 
lends itself with greatest facility to a semi-Christian adaptation— 
should have come down to us in unbroken tradition, albeit somewhat 
altered from the original text. 


V. 


In order fully to account for so remarkable a survival as is con- 
tained in the Shetland fragment, it should be remembered that it is, 
after all, not the only one of its kind in Germanic literature. True, 
the inquiries I made among Icelandic and other friends whose speciality 
the Eddic lore is, have brought me the answer that: they are not 
aware of any existing folk-lore ditty in their country which could be 
fathered to the account of Odin’s hanging in the Tree. One survival 
rime in semi-Christian form, for which there is a clear pagan 


+ Compare the corresponding passage in the Wisdom of Solomon, xiv. 6. 
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counterpart in Old German literature, has, however, been traced 


before. I refer to the Merseburg Spell-song. 

That incantation speaks of Phol’s (Balder’s) and Wodan’s forest- 
ride, when the horse of the God’ of Peace and Light had his foot 
sprained, and the charm-cure was applied by four Goddesses and by 
Wodan -himself. In the ancient German staff-rime text, which 
Jacob..Grimm attributes to the tenth: century, the spell-song runs. 
thus :— 

Phol ende Wodan 
Wuoron zi holza. 
Do wart demo Balderes volon 
Sin wuoz birenkit. 
Thu biguolen sinthgunt ; 
Sunna, era suister. 
Thu biguolen Friia ; 
Volla, era suister. 
Thu biguolen Wodan, 
So he wola conda. 
Sose benrenkt, 
Sose bluotrenki, 
Sose ldirenki .. . 
Ben zi bena; 
Bluot <i bluoda ; 
Lid =i geliden— 
Sose gelumeda sin. 
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That is :— 
Phol and Wodan 


Rode to the holt. 

There was to Balder’s foal 

Its foot sprained (wrenched), 
There Sinthgunt bespoke it ; 

And the Sun, her sister. 
There Freia bespoke it ; 

And Volla, her sister. 
There Wodan bespoke it, 

As he well could. 

So the bone-wrenching, 

So the blood-wrenching, 
So the limb-wrenching .. . 
Bone to bone ; 

Blood to blood ; 

Limb to limb— 
As if they were glued. 
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Now, in Robert Chambers’s Fireside Stories, it is reported from 
Scotland that, when a person has received a sprain, it is customary 
to apply to an individual practised in casting the wresting-thread. 
This is a thread spun from black wool, on which are cast nine knots, 
and tied round a sprained leg or arm. During the time the operator 
is putting the thread round the affected limb, he says, but in such a 
tone of voice as not to be heard by the bystanders, nor even by the 
person operated upon :— 

* Here there is an evident gap in the text. 
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The Lord rade, \ ; 
And the foal slade ; \¢ 
He lighted, \ 
And he righted ; ‘ 
Set joint to joint, 

Bone to bone, 

And sinew to sinew: 

Heal in the Holy Ghost’s name ! 


‘This incantation’—a note in Robert Chambers’s book adds— 
‘seems founded on some legend of Christ’s life; it occurs in witch 
trials of the early part of the seventeenth century.’ It need scarcely 
be said that this view is not tenable and has long ago been demolished. 
A vast number of Christian legends are but refurbished heathen 
tales. Thus, for instance, not a few of those referring to St. Peter 
are clearly traceable to the Germanic God of Thunder. 

A spell-song very like the Scottish one is found in Norway. In- 
stead of the expression ‘the Lord, the name of Jesus is introduced 
there. But in Sweden the ancient heathen god, ‘Oden’ or Odin, 
takes, or rather retains, that place in the incantation which was yet 
in use quite of late for the sprain cure. One Swedish version gives 
Odin’s name outright. Another has that of ‘ Erygge;’ evidently an 
appellation of Odin in his character asa battle-god. ‘ Erygge’ is 
etymologically connected with Ares. Tuesday, which in English and 
High German has its name from Tiu, or Tyr, the God of War, is in 
Bavarian folk-speech still called Ertag, or Erctag—that is, Erich’s 
day. The names of ‘Oden’ and ‘Erygge’ in the Swedish version 
settle the ancient heathen character of the Scottish spell-song for the 
sprain-cure beyond all possibility of doubt. 

On comparing the Scottish rime with the Merseburg Zauber- 
lied—which is one of the oldest remnants of German speech—it will 
be seen at a glance that the Scotch sorcerer’s say (which Robert 
Chambers quoted as being still practised) comes very close, in several 
lines, to the song of that heathen charmer, who appealed to Sinth- 
gunt, to the Sun, to Freia and Volla, as well as to Wodan. Such is 
the tenacity of rites and ceremonies dating back to grey antiquity. 

Curiously enough, the same incantation words occur in the Finnic 
Kalevala, in this way :— 


Bone to bone, and flesh to flesh ; 
Join the limbs to the limbs ! 


An Esthnian wizard’s saw, used against the sprain of horses’ feet, 


has it thus :— 


Jesus rode to Church, 
With the chestnut horse, with the black horse, 
With the pink, cream-coloured horse. 

There the horse his foot had sprained, 

Down to the wheel Jesus bowed, 
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To bespeak the horse's foot : 
Here a joint is wrenched ; 
Here the sinew snapped ; 
Here a hock is dislocated. 

Set joint to joint once more ! 
Set sinew to sinew once more ! 
Set hock to hock once more ! 
Set flesh to flesh once more ! 


The contact between the Germanic and the Finnic and Esthnian 
races in the north-east might be held a sufficient reason for the occur- 
rence of the same charm-saws in these widely scattered rimes, which 
we find from the Bothnian Gulf to the Firth of Forth. Elaborate 
disquisitions’ have, however, been made to show that these mystic 
Songs of Healing and Rejuvenation have their counterpart also in 
ancient Latin,’ Hellenic, and Vedic lore, so that we could gather 
them all under a common root and stem. 

A Cloud Myth, connected with early Aryan Nature-worship, is 
supposed to lie at the bottom of these stories about a horse, a goat, 
or a cow being hurt, and then healed or rejuvenated. The swift- 
running cloud, the fertilising cloud, the cloud which pours the 
milk of heaven upon the earth, is conceived under the image of 
either of the animals named. After the cloud is broken, celestial 
powers form it again, making it whole once more—healing it, in 
fact. To heal is, etymologically speaking, making a thing again 
whole. But into the vast and intricate question of the connec- 
tion of all these Rejuvenation tales in India, Greece, and among 
the Germanic tribes, I will not here enter. My object merely was 
to give an example of the well-proved survival of an ancient heathen 
song in present folk-lore poetry, corresponding to the remarkable 
relic which is reported to me from Shetland. 


7 See Mannhardt’s Germanische Mythen. 

8 There is an Old Roman charm-saw against the sprain, mentioned by. Cato (De 
Re Rust. 160), of which Pliny also speaks. Its language is somewhat dark; 
Grimm thinks there may be Sabine elements init. Strong traces both of the staff- 
rime and the end-rime, not quite unusual even in the classic tongues, mark some of 
its passages. Thus we find :— 


Daries dardaries 
Astataries ... 

Huat hanat huat 

Ista pista sista 

Domiabo damnaustra ... 
Huat haut 

Ista sis 

Tar sis 

Ardunnabon dunnaustra. 


A ‘Dissunapiter’ is appealed to in this Old Roman spell-song; undoubtedly a 
Supreme Godhead, like Dyaus and Jupiter—maybe, a Father of the Shining Sun 
or a Shining Sun personified as a heavenly Father. 
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I firmly believe that, with fuller research, other rimes referring 
to our Germanic fore-elders’ creed might yet be recovered in current 
folk-lore, in Shetland, Scotland, as well as in the north country of 
England—wherever the Norse race had penetrated and long held 
sway. No time is, however, to be lost. Too much time has already 
been lost as regards the gathering up of these fast-decaying tradi- 
tions. Their vestiges are rapidly fading away. They have mostly 
disappeared in that part of England where the Saxon, the Anglian, 
the Frisian and the Jute effected their chief lodgments; and they 
are on the point of disappearing also in those northern districts 
where the Scandinavian section of the Germanic stock came in. 

Amid political work which allows of little leisure, I have made 
some slight attempts to find out fresh remnants of Beetle Rimes in 
this country ; especially in connection with the Ladybird. There is 
still a children’s rime known all over England and Scotland, con- 
cerning that tiny insect, which is clearly referable to the Eddic 
‘Ragnarok,’ the German ‘ Muspilli’—that is, the Twilight of the 
Gods, the fiery downfall of the universe. One of the correspondents 
to whom I applied, Mr. George Sinclair, wrote :— 

Iam very crry to say that all the efforts I have as yet made to obtain informa- 
tion regarding ladybird or beetle superstitions, have proved unsuccessful. How- 
ever, I shall not despair. Were I in Shetland myself, I should not leave many 
stones unturned. That there are superstitions connected with beetles in the North, 
I am positive. The name of the water-beetle—Witchie-clock—is suggestive 
enough, 


Beetle-worship is a part of Germanic mythology not yet fully 
explored. Yet some noteworthy instances have already been brought 
to light, which form a link, as it were, between cults apparently 
standing so wide apart as the Teutonic creed on the one hand, and 
the Egyptian circle of religious ideas and Paphian rites on the other. 
In childish ditties still sung to this day, the most important remnants 
of ancient forms of faith frequently linger. 

The same correspondent, who endeavoured to find out for me 
vestiges of beetle rimes in the North, sent me a number of strange 
incantations, mostly in use still among Shetland boys, and some folk- 
lore tales. There is a spell-song referring to the skylark, or ‘ lady- 
hen,’ which, like the ladybird, must have been sacred to the Germanic 
Queen of the Heavens. Aguin, a spell-song and some strange stories 
about the ravens (Odin’s sacred birds) and about a wonderful vivify- 
ing stone—the ‘sairen stane ’—which the ravens bring from a ‘ holy 
land.’ One of these raven stories, whose scene is at the ‘Ord of 
Brunt Hammersland,’ seems to point to Thor. Another rime, of 
mixed Christian and heathen character, which begins ‘Da twall da 
twall Aposels,’ is stated to be used for ‘telling aff trows "—that is, 
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getting rid of fairies. I have found that, in an altered form, it is 
known also in other parts of England.® Then there is in my hands 
a Shetland fragment about ‘da Hellie Dam that cleds eraw (herself 
all?) in blue.’ Sadly corrupted as it is, it seems to me to refer to 
the Teutonic Venus, our Holy Lady Freia or Hellia; not in her 
snow-white garments as Holda, but in her typical sky-blue dress as 
Perchta, which—like the name Perchta itself—denotes her fiery 
character. Such a'sky-blue dress (blitz-blau, ‘lightning-blue,’ as 
the German expression is) the Goddess who kindled the fire of 
love in German hearts, still wears as ‘ Perchta’ to-day in village- 
mummeries of Southern Germany. Ay, even the wardrobe of a 
heathen Goddess is not easily lost in folk-lore. 

I have, furthermore, a Shetland rime about the Rainbow, who is 
said to have a ‘ fader,’ a ‘ mider,’ and a sister that is ‘ brought ta bed 
o’ a gentleman’s son.’ This looks like a squib upon the old Teutonic 
creed. Perhaps it dates from the time of religious transition—even 
as the Eddie lay, ‘ Oegir’s Banquet,’ is by some held to be a satire 
upon the dwellers in Asgard. Towards the time of the decay of the 
Germanic religion, there were many bold sceptics and freethinkers in 
the North.’® They may have sported with the old creed. In other 
cases the Christian missionary may have sought to discredit the native 
faith by such squibs. 

One of the Shetland rimes—similar to Scottish, | nglish, and 
German ones—appeals to the spider (* Willie Buck’) as a weather- 
prophesying insect. The weaving spider was sacred to Freia in her 
character as a Goddess of domestic love and industry, the latter being 
typified by the spindle and the loom; and Freia-Holda also was a 
weather-making goddess. The later general aversion against, and 
positive fear of, the spider among women, especially in Germany, may 
have arisen from a doctrinal inculcation by the Church, which taught 
them to spurn the symbol of that once widely worshipped deity, 
whose cult had taken the deepest root. Again, there are in my 
possession a Shetland spell-song against Calumnies ; and similar waifs 
and strays of most curious import. Some of these are tolerably well 
preserved; others contorted and fallen from their former high estate. 
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® One of these versions, sung among riflemen, has been communicated to me by 
Mr. Leonard Montefiore. Some of the lines, which I think are heathen, agree with 
the Shetland song. 

10 This early freethought in the North has nothing astounding about it. Even 
Herodotos says already of the Greek deities :—‘ Whence each of the Gods sprang, 
whether they existed always, and of what form they were, was, so to speak, un- 
known till yesterday. For I am of opinion that Hesiod and Homer lived four hundred 
years before my time, and not more; and these were they who framed a theogony 
for the Greeks, and gave names to the Gods, and assigned to them honours and arts, 
and declared their several forms. But the poets said to have been before them, in 
my opinion were after them. The first part of the above statement is derived from 
the Dodonzan priestesses ; but the latter, that relates to Hesiod and Homer, I say 
on my own authority.’ (ii. 53.) 
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VII. 


By far the most remarkable spell-song which I have been able to 
obtain, is, however, one of which hitherto but two introductory lines 
were known, and which was supposed to be irrecoverably lost. Dr. 
John Leyden, in his observations on The Complaynt of Scotland, 
refers to it. Mr. Robert Chambers, in his Popular Rhymes of Scot- 
land, quotes the two lines from Leyden. Jacob Grimm, in his 
Deutsche Mythologie, does the same ; seeking to draw, even from that 
seant material, a connection between the Arthurian cycle of legends 
and the tale of the Wild Huntsman—who is the later substitute of 
Wodan or Odin. 
The two lines in question, as given by Leyden, run thus :— 


Arthour Knycht he raid on nycht, 
With gyltin spur and candil lycht. 


That is all that was known, until now, of the ballad, romance, 
charm-saw, or whatever it may have been. It has been my good 
fortune to be presented with a connected text, which fills up the gap 
hitherto deplored by eminent authorities on mythology. -A Shet- 
lander, Mr. George Sinclair, whom I have before quoted, communi- 
cated to me this important bit of folk-lore, of the significance and 
deep meaning of which he was not aware. It is a find scarcely less 
remarkable than the verse of the Unst Lay. Its contents shed a 
sudden and strong ray of light upon the apparently Arthurian, in 
reality Odinic, character of various North-British legends. 

Before making the text known as I now possess it, and which: is 
published here for the first time, it will be useful to refer to Dr. 
Leyden’s words. I do so for the sake of completeness, although the 
views of that distinguished writer, as regards ancient ballads and folk- 
lore, are ina great measure superseded by modern researches. Dr. 
Leyden wrote (p. 221 and ff.) :— 


The Tales and Romances enumerated in the Complaynt may be arranged in 
three classes, British, French, and classical, according to the heroes which they 
celebrate, or the subjects to which they relate. In the first division may be 
included all those Romances, the heroes of which may be referred to Britain, 
whether they be of the Celtic, Saxon, or Norman periods, and those whose subjects 
are still known as popular tales. It is not, however, intended to insinuate that 
these Romances were originally composed by natives of this island ; the contrary 
position is, in various instances, more probable ; but this arrangement is adopted for 
the sake of perspicuity, as the original authors are mostly unknown, and as the 
Normans of the Island and the Continent were mutually accustomed to borrow 
from each other. When a Romance acquired popularity, it generally became the 
subject of a ludicrous parody, in which much of the original language was preserved. 
I have heard many burlesque verses repeated which have been intended to ridicule 
the ‘Gestes’ of Robin Hood and Tamlane. 


Again, Dr. Leyden says :— 
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I am inclined to think that many of the Scottish popular stories may have been 
common to the Norman French. Whether these tales be derived immediately from 
the French, during their long and intimate intercourse with the Scottish nation, or 
whether both nations borrowed them from the Celtic, may admit of some doubt. 


He then places in this division the following :-— 


Arthour Knycht he raid on nycht, 
With gyltin spur and candil lycht. 


And he adds :— 


The romance of which these lines seem to have formed the introduction, is 
unknown ; but I have often heard them repeated in a nursery tale of which I only 
recollect the following ridiculous verses : 

‘ Chick my naggie, chick my naggie! 
How many miles to Aberdeagie ? 
Tis eight, and eight, and other eight: 
We'll no win "' there wi’ candle light.’ 


We shall presently see, from the Shetland ‘Incantation against 
Nightmares ’—in which the nightmare is conceived as a ghostly horse, 
of human or semi-divine quality—who that ‘ naggie’ is. 

In Robert Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of Scotland we find a 
better scientific appreciation of folk-lore. The author says :— 


It seems not unlikely that several of these legends had been handed down from 
very early ages—from the mythic times of our Gothic history—undergoing of 
course great change, in accordance with the changing character of the people, but 
yet, like the wine in the Heidelberg tun, not altogether renewed. A considerable 
number of popular stories, apparently of the kind here alluded to, are cited by 
name—but, alas! by name only—in the curious early specimen of Scottish prose 
composition, the Complaynt of Scotland, a sort of quaint political pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1548. Amongst others are the tale of The Red Etin; The Black Bull of 
Norroway; The Walle of the World's End ; and Pure Tynt Rashiecoat, all of which 
Dr. Leyden, in his learned notes on the book, says he remembers hearing recited in 
his infancy; besides a tale of — 

‘ Arthur Knight, who raid on night, 
With gilten spur and candle light.’ 


The first three of these have fortunately been recovered, and are here com- 
mitted to print. 


I now give the Arthur Knight Song, as recovered at last in dis- 
tant Shetland. 


VIII. 


The song, communicated to me as an incantation ‘to prevent 
bightmare,’ runs thus :— 
Arthur Knight, 
He rade a’ night, 


" May not this be more properly written: ‘ We'll no’ win’ (that is: now wend, 
or go) there ’? 
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Wi open swird 

An candle light. 
He sought da mare ; 
Tle fan’ da mare ; 
He bund da mare 
Wi her ain hair. 
An’ made da mare 
Ta swear: 

’At she should never 
Bide a’ night, 

Whar ever she heard 
O’ Arthur Knight. 


There is nothing in this, at first sight, of the nightmare in the 
present common meaning of the word. Words are here used, for 
the laying or exorcising of the disturbers of sleep, which had originally 
a different connection. To say it at once in a few words: I believe 
that this spell-song contains, under a slight British guise, an Odinic 
myth,'? referring to the Valkyrs, Allfather’s messengers of death on 
the battle-field, who in folk-lore have gradually become equine night 
spectres. From clouds, conceived as horses, the Valkyr forms originally 
arose. To a horse shape they return at the decay of mythology. 

‘Arthur Knight.’ I assume, with Grimm, Simrock, and others, 
to be, in this case also, a substitution for the Germanic God of Storms 
and Battles, and leader of the nocturnal ride of the dead to Walhalla, 
who, in later folk-lore, became the Wild Huntsman, with a ghostly 
retinue. Wodan, or Odin, being—as his very name shows—the 
powerful, all-pervading breath (in German, odem) of the Universe, 
the Mahan Atma of the Hindoo, the transition from his name 
and figure to that of the roaring noise of the Wild Chase was easy. 
From the welkin-castle of the older mythology, in which Wodan 
dwelt, he was, in the later tale, localised, as a stormy hunter, into 
a hill-castle. These topsy-turvy changes are a well-known feature 
in the decay of myths. 

When the name of the Wild Huntsman (writes Mr. Kelly) ceased to be 
generally remembered as that of a God, the people substituted for it various names 
of historical or legendary personages, such as Theodorick, the great King of the 
Goths, or, as he is popularly called in Germany, Dietrich von Bern (i.e. Verona). 
In the French province of Perigord, the Wild Hunt is called la chasse Hérode, from 
a confusion of the name of Herodias, the murderess of John the Baptist, with 


12 Mr. Stuart Glennie, in an interesting and elaborate treatise on Arthurian 
Localities, says that in Scotland, ‘though the Norsemen have been absorbed, we 
may still observe traces of Scandinavian influence. For, as we have memorials of 
the Picts in Fingalian, of the Cymry in Arthurian Scotland, so, in what I may call 
Odinian Scotland, have we memorials of the Norsemen. But this, not in a Norse 
topography—except occasionally such a name as Thurso—but in Norse superstitions. 
That the Teutonic mythology has left its traces only in superstitious customs, while 
the Celtic mythology has its memorials chiefly in topographical traditions, depends, 
partly at least, on essential differences between these two mythologies.’. Mr. Stuart 
Glennie’s remark as to the strength of the Norse influence applies with double force 
to non-Scottish Shetland, where we get a purely Germanic element. 
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Hrédso (¢.e. Renowned), a surname of Odin. In the department of the Pyrenees, 
Lower Normandy, and Guienne, the leader of the Wild Hunt is the Arthur of 
British and Armorican romance. ‘ Very often,’ says Gervase of Tilbury, ‘have 
knights been seen hunting with hounds and horns in the woods of Great or Little 
Britain at noonday, and by the light of the full moon; and when the foresters 
asked who they were, they said they belonged to the company and household of 
Arthur. . . . That Frederick (Barbarossa) and all the rest of the caverned princes 
and warriors are no other than Wodan and his wild host, is clear from many details 
of the legends concerning them.'* 


The ‘ mare’ whom ‘ Arthur’ seeks, and then binds with her own 
hair, I interpret as one of those Valkyrs, battle-virgins, or messengers 
of death, whose figure was originally evolved from the idea of cloud- 
horses. The oath which the ‘mare’ is made to swear, reminds us of 
the promise broken by the Valkyr Brynhild, who encompassed the 
death of one whom Odin wished to spare; wherefore she was entranced 
by Allfather, and surrounded with a fiery circle, until Sigurd re- 
wakened and freed her. Strangely enough, in an Eddic fragment 
of the Vélsunga Saga we find Sigurd riding with open sword, and 
golden spurs on his heels, over the blazing fire, to woo Brynhild 
whom the Saga describes as a shield-maiden—that is, a Mare-form. 
Now, Sigurd is but a heroic variation of Odin. In this quality he 
has a semi-divine horse whose name itself (Grani) is a cognomen of 
the great God. 
The recalling of the mare, from her self-willed nocturnal ramble, 
which is contained in the words— 













And made the mare 
To swear: 

That she would never 
Bide all night, 
Wherever she heard 
Of Arthur Knight— 

























I read as an imploration for the keeping back of the spectral 
visitors, or nightmares, that oppress the minds of men in sleep, filling 
them with ghastly forebodings, as of death. 

At first sight, this interpretation may seem.a bold or far-fetched 
one to those who are little acquainted with the process of the decay 
and transformation of myths. However, even a moment’s reflection 
will convince the least observant that when ‘ Arthur Knight’ is 
solemnly invoked with his sword as a help against nightmares, over 
whom he has control, and whom he binds with their own hair, forcing 
them to take an oath, there must be something deeper in such a 
rime than a mere allusion to a disturbed sleep. The following facts 
will, I think, support what I have said. 

In some parts of Germany, the nightmare is simply called Mar, 
or Mahrt. It is a mare or horse figure. At the same time it re- 





18 Kelly’s Curiosities of Indo-Buropean Tradition and Folk-lore. 
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minds us, by name as well as by some of its attributes, of the Vedic 
spirits, departed souls, or storm phantoms,—the Mdaruts, who assist 
Indra with their roaring tempest-song in the battle he has to fight,— 
even as the Valkyrs assist Wodan. The special connection of the 
North-German Mar with the Valkyrs, or shield-maidens, those terrible 
choosers of victims that came on horseback from the Cloud-land of 
the Odinic creed, is proveable through the name which the nightmare 
still bears in Oldenburg. It is there called die Wal-Riderske—that 
is, the Little Battle-Rider, or Little Carrier of the Slain. This 
spectral figure, as the feminine article shows, is conceived as a maiden 
—like all Valkyrs. Besides the Wal-Riderske, there is another 
German nightmare form, called Ritt-Meije—Riding Maiden. This 
name, too, reminds us of the Norse Val-Meyjar, or Battle-Maidens. 

The Valkyr character of the German Marv comes out even more 
strongly in a nocturnal witch-phantom—also called Wal-Riderske— 
which uses the horses in stables for a spectral ride. In the morning 
these animals are said to be found in their place quite exhausted and 
covered with sweat. Otherwise they are well fed by, and thriving 
under, the hands of the ghostly figure that bestrides them ; whereas 
those horses in the stable that are not used by the Little Battle- 
Rider, remain lean. Here we seem to get the superior effect of a 
semi-divine treatment of the steeds by spectral forms that once were 
cup-bearers of Odin and his heroes in Walhalla, as well as shield- 
maidens and battle-messengers of the great God. As late as the 
eleventh century, the belief lingered in Germany that some women, 
supposed to be witches, were raised at night into the air, when they 
engaged in a spectral battle, giving and receiving wounds. It was 
said that these women formed part of the retinue of Holda, or Frau 
Holle. This fay of the folk-tale is but a later mirage of the goddess 
Freia-Holda, who once acted as the leader of the Valkyrs. 

A connecting link of all these superstitions is contained in an 
antistrophie Song of the Edda,'* between Thor and Harbard, where 
Harbard (Odin) mentions witch-like ‘ riders of the night,’ or noctur- 
nal horsewomen, whom he lures away from their husbands. In the 
Eddie Song of Helgi '° also, Night-Mares, or Night-Riders, are men- 
tioned in the sense of semi-divine or Titanic spectral forms, who ride 
out to the mouths of rivers, or to sea, in order to deliver up the heroic 
vikings to Ran, the destructive Goddess of the wild and seething 
sea-waves, and consort of Aegir, whose name (‘ Eager ’) still lingers 
in English boatmen’s language. Thus, we get ‘ Night-Mares,’ or 
‘ Night-Riders,’ always in a Valkyr sense. 

In folk-tales still current in Germany quite lately—or, for aught 
I know, even now—it is said that a Mar or Wal-Riderske of the 
first-mentioned kind has sometimes been captured by means of the 
keyhole, or the knot-hole in the beam of the room into which she 


“ Harbard’s Song, 20. 8 Song of Helgi, Hidrward’s Son; 15, 18, 
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had penetrated at night being stopped up, when she was discovered 
to be a beautiful maiden. Many a ‘ Mare’ so struck a man’s fancy 
that he married, and had children from, her. But when, consumed 
with longing for her spectral home, she asked him to draw the plug 
from the knot-hole, she suddenly vanished. This tale shows the ease 
with which the messengers. of the former Storm-God Odin made 
their entrance and their escape through the smallest opening where 
his and their element—the Air—comes in. The Mdarut character of 
the Teutonic Mar-forms is also apparent from this facility of theirs 
of penetrating through the smallest hole. 


Ix. 


It is thus proved that the Night-Mare, or the Mare of the 
Shetland song, as well as the Mar, or Wal-Riderske, of the German 
tale, are remnants of an ancient Aryan and therefore Indian creed, 
as well as of the corresponding Teutonic belief in Valkyr maidens, 
or heralds of death. The question now arises as to how the name 
of ‘Arthur Knight’ was substituted for that of a Germanic deity in 
the lost Scottish and the now recovered Shetland spell-song against 
the Mare. 

First of all it must be remembered here that in German folk- 
lore we still hear of a Realm of the Dead, which is said to be situated 
in ‘ Engel-land.’ Engel-land, in German, literally means both the 
land of the Angels and of the English. In the former sense, Engel- 
land is a later semi-Christian transfiguration of the former Teutonic 
Home of the angel-like Light Elves—good fays who were said to be 
more beautiful than the sun, whilst the Dark Elves, evil-minded 
beings who dwelt in the bowels of the earth, were blacker thar pitch. 
In Anglo-Saxon we find the Home of the Light Elves mentioned— 
together with Hell, Heaven, Earth, and Sea—as engla eard. Now, 
from Engel-land the German Mar-forms are fabled to come—a 
tale we can understand all the better when we remember that Alf- 
heim, the Home of the Light Elves, was the seat of Freyr, the 
brother of Freia~Holda, who on her part was a leader of Valkyrs 
or Mares. This view, in which, at the time of the regular establish- 
ment of the Teutonic religion, there was a mixture, as it were, of 
light and of shadows of death, darkened afterwards into an un- 
mitigated nocturnal horror. 

The still later substitution of Britain (‘ Britannien’) for Engel- 
land, which we meet with in German folk-lore referring to the 
spectral Home or Land of the Dead, might be easily explained from 
an obvious misunderstanding of terms. The ‘disease of language’ could, 
in this case, have wrought a facile corruption of mythology. Yet I 
for my part should not wonder if even ‘ Britannien,’ as meaning a 
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Realm of the Dead, were a corruption of some other word connected 
with the idea of a Hereafter. 

There is a popular German locution: ‘I would fain go to where 
the world is nailed up (bounded) with boards’ (wo die Welt mit 
Brettern zugenagelt ist). The phrase, which points to something 
beyond this world, may have arisen from the boards used for the 
coffin, in which man is, so to say, shut out from the world, awaiting 
his imagined resurrection. In a double way—through a confusion 
of the Realm of the Dead (Engel-land) with the similar geographi- 
cal term (Engelland=Britannien), and through a sportive use of 
the word ‘ Britannien’ for the ghostly home that is nailed up with 
coffin-boards (bretter), the Germanic Ruler of the Departed may, in 
the popular legend, gradually have assumed a ‘ British’ and hence 
Arthurian guise. 

The Land of the Dead was now supposed to be really and geogra- 
phically situated beyond the sea, whither the departed were ferried. 
This transformation of the ‘ Engel-land’ into a ‘ Britain’ may have 
been effected with all the greater facility because among the Saxon, 
as among the Scandinavian, race there was, apart from the practice of 
fire-burial on land, also a custom of bringing dead men to the sea- 
shore and putting them in the hold of a ship with all their treasures, 
weapons, and armour, when the ship was allowed to drift out 
whithersoever the waves would carry it.'® A case of this kind is 
described in Beowulf—a poem probably brought over to this country 
by the Saxons from Germany, and whose scenes certainly are enacted 
not on the English, but on the other, side of the German Ocean. 


X. 


We now come to Arthur=Odin. We have seen that Wodan, the 
Storm-God and Leader of the Dead, afterwards became the Wild 
Huntsman, with his spectral hosts. Among the various names of 
the Wild Huntsman, that of King Artus or Arthur occurs in German 
folk-lore. It is not difficult to imagine that in connection with the 
tale about Engel-land or Britain, as the Land of the Dead, Arthur’s 
name should have been introduced, after the circle of myths which 
had clustered round his name had been spread by troubadour and 
minne-singer poetry in France and Germany. At the same time it 
strikes me that a cognomer of Odin—Atri8r—could have helped to 
promote, on British ground, the substitution of ‘ Arthur’ as the 
name of the Wild Huntsman. AtriSr—the Battle-Rider—is one of 
Odin’s names in his martial aspect. ‘Atriér’ and ‘ Arthur’ are 
sufficiently near each other in sound to render a substitution easy. 


'® See my Fire-Burial among our Germanic Forefathers ; a Record of the Poetry 
and History of Teutonic Cremation. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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The coincidence may be an accidental one, but similar substitu- 
tions through a confusion of names can be counted by the hundred. 
Thus the Germanic Wild Huntsman Herla, and the Frankish and 
French Hellekin, or Hellequin, have their names in all likelihood 
from Hel, the Mistress of the Nether World. Yet Hellequin, 
through mispronunciation, afterwards suddenly becomes ‘Charles- 
Quint!’—Charles V. Again, the name of the Shaksperian Herne, 
who is represented with horns, has been traced to Hel—unless, as I 
suspect, his name is identical with that of his female counterpart, 
Horn-Freia," or Holda, the Wild Huntress, whose connection with 
the cow-headed Isis and Here I have explained in another essay.'* 

Wodan, in his quality as the Wild Hunter, has in folk-lore been 
converted from ‘ Woden’ or ‘ Wod,’ intoa ‘ Wold’ Hunter, and even 
into a World-Hunter! This latter substitution, by a mispronuncia- 
tion of the name, is all the more remarkable because the myth, in 
spite of its decay, has thus been accidentally brought round again 
to the original higher idea, which conceived Wodan as the Ruler 
of the Winds and the stormy Breath of the Universe. So also 
Arthur, the valiant hero, may, by a vague similarity of name, have 
slid into the array of Odin-Atriér, the Battle-Rider. 

There are many more possibilities of such a transformation of 
names through corrupt speech, at which none will wonder who has 
given any attention to kindred cases. Mr. Arthur Laurenson, whom 
I asked a question about the Shetland Spell-song against Night- 
Mares, writes to me :— 

The fore-name ‘ Arthur’ is common in Shetland now, but I rather think it is only 
a seventeenth or eighteenth century corrupt form of the Old Northern ‘ Ottar’ Last 
century, ‘Otto, or ‘Otho,’ or ‘Ottie,’ was a frequent fore-name here; and now 
no case of it occurs. In our North Isles it has even been Judaised into ‘ Hosea, 
so that ‘Otto Ottoson’ was transmuted into ‘ Hosea Hoseason ’—so written, but 
pronounced ‘ Osie Osieson.’ 


A transition from ‘ Ottar’ to Arthur would have been a most 
easy one, assuming that ‘Ottar Knight’ had been the original name 
in the Incantation. I may bring to recollection here that Freyja, 
the leader of the Valkyrs, or Mares, has in the Edda a young com- 
panion or knight attendant and favourite, called Ottar. He is 
evidently a substitute, in form, as well as in name, of Odhur, Freyja’s 
husband, who had forsaken her and gone to distant paths, when she 
wept golden tears after him, and disconsolately sought him through 
many lands. This Ottar, Oddr, or Odhur, is but a transfiguration 
of Odhin, Odin, Wodan, or Wuotan. All these names come from 
the same root (0. N. vadha; O. 8S. wadan; O. H. G. watan). 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that in the Orvar-Oddr Saga 
we come upon a figure connected with many love adventures. Orvar- 
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Oddr means ‘ Odhur with the Arrows.’ The opinion has therefore 
been advanced that Norse mythology has had a Cupid form similar 
to the classic one. In this case, Orvar-Oddr also would have to be 
looked upon as a branching off from the original figure of Odin, the 
male principle of all-pervading life and fertility. 

Freyja, on her part, is originally the same as Frigg, Odin’s wife. 
The process of mythology shows a continual splitting up of divine 
figures into new forms, which latter retain many of their earlier 
characteristics. The original identity of Odhin and Frigg with 
Odhur=Ottar and Freyja comes out clearly in the German folk-lore 
tale about Woud and Freid. It is not a little remarkable that in 
the Eddic Song of Hyndla—who herself is but a Titanic counterpart 
and more vulgar reflection of Freyja—the Goddess of Love goes at 
night with Ottar to her giant sister, proposing to ride to Walhalla 
on her golden-bristled boar. A nocturnal ride of Orvar-Oddr or 
Ottar= Arthur with golden spur and candle-light, made for the object 
of calling in Freyja’s stray night-mares or Valkyrs, suggests itself 
naturally in this connection. 

In any case we come, on this supposition also, upon an Odinic 
origin of the apparently Arthurian myth. There can certainly be 
no doubt, whatever the explanation of the change of names may be, 
that the Lord of the Mares, in the Shetland charm-saw, is a trans- 
figuration of the great Germanic god. 

In half romantic, half boorish form, an Odinic myth is thus 
preserved in this Night-mare incantation—even as in the Unst Lay. 
The vitality of those ancient tales is wonderful indeed. Overlaid 
with a mass of matter foreign to them, they still breathe out their 
spirit of weirdness. Asgard and Walhalla have had their downfall 
long ago. The all-nourishing Tree of the Teutonic creed has been 
twined round with tongues of consuming fire. But in the smoulder- 
ing ashes we still get glimpses of the hammer of Thor, of Odin’s 
glittering helmet and spear, of Freyja’s shining necklace—ay, of the 
spectral horses of the Valkyrs that perished on the pyre. 


Kart Burnp. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


STATE SOCIALISM. 


Tue European interest which has arisen in State Socialism is not, as 
yet, very intelligent. Feudality is not out of the bones of people 
in England, even now. Free workmen still expect from employers 
something of the gifts and care of vassalage, though they no longer 
render vassal service. Landlords still look for the allegiance of 
their tenants, notwithstanding that they charge them rent for their 
lands. In other countries, despotism, tempered by paternal govern- 
ment, trains the people to look for State redress and State manage- 
ment. Thus the mass of the people everywhere regard the State as 
the source of evil or of good. State Socialism is one of the diseases 


-of despotism, whose policy it is to encourage dependence. Only free 


men, who intelligently understand freedom, are prepared to owe their 
prosperity to themselves, and elect to do it, regard State dependence 
as the malady of subjection, or incompetence. 

The working man, with no fortune save his capacity of industry, 
lives under the despotism of Trade, which, better than the despotism 
of Government, leaves him the freedom of opportunity, though 
without any certainty of opportunity occurring. He remains subject 
to the precariousness of hire. No wonder, therefore, that Labour, 
imprisoned in the cage of wages, and seeing no mode of self-extrica- 
‘tion, is ready to follow any one who offers to open the door, utterly 
regardless of the chance of living outside. 

State Socialism, so far as any taste for it exists in England, is a 


‘growth of Toryism. Absolutism in politics has always fostered a 


liking for paternal government in the people. Before what we 
know as Toryism arose, Ecclesiasticism did the same thing. Alms- 
giving on the part of the churches was partly kindness and partly 
policy, and is still kept up by the wealthier classes of laymen. The rich, 
as a class, are not averse to the dependence of the poor. Patronage is 
pleasing to them, and ministers to their influence. The extinction of 
pauperism, which they believe they desire, would fill them with 
dismay if it were likely to take place. They only object to charitable 
gifts when they become too expensive; but they have a permanent 
objection to enable the poor to obtain a position absolutely inde- 
pendent, and hesitate to afford them the means of becoming so, by 
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obtaining for them fair legal facilities of supporting themselves, 

which they fear would give the people the airs and importance of 
equals, when their education would be no longer regulated and 
limited by their superiors, and their politics and religion would cease 
to be dictated by their ‘ pastors and masters.’ Practically untrained, 
therefore, in the aspiration of independence, little wonder that many 
of them are lame in their pursuit of it. Thus it comes to pass that 
one day they are prone to be beguiled by the professions, and next 
day liable to become the prey, of the ‘ Saviours of Society.’ 

The better sort of ‘Saviours’ have invented seductive phrases 
which have heretofore beguiled me into expressions of. admiration, 
until more discernment taught me to distrust their tendency. One 
was that ‘Property has its duties as well as its rights. Property, 
honestly come by, is for security, pleasure, and power. It has no 
obligations save those dictated by its interests. All men have a 
right to an equitable chance of property for the ends of protection 
and enjoyment; and in a justly organised society there ought not to 
exist either the necessity or duty of parting with it, when rightly 
obtained. When something is required to be done for those who 
have no means of doing it for themselves, the richer people are now 
expected to assist in providing what is wanted. What is this but a 
humanitarian confiscation of the property of those from whom such 
help is exacted? What is this but industrial mendicancy on the part 
of those who receive it? Why should workmen need to stoop to this ? 
Why should they not possess the means to provide themselves with 
what they need? A municipality of independence, desiring some im- 
provement, does not beg; it assesses itself for the expenses, In the 
same manner, the working class anywhere needing an institution, or 
an advantage, should do the same—pass a levy upon themselves—not 
pass round the hat to their richer neighbours. Property has no in- 
trinsic duties of charity. It is the poor who have duties, not the 
rich ; and it is the first duty of the industrious poor not to be poor. 
Because of their helplessness now, the poor may accept the politic 
largesses of the rich, but they have no claim thereto. The obliga- 
tion lies upon them always and everywhere to find out why riches 
accumulate in other hands and not in theirs, and to take immediate 
and persistent steps to amend the irregularity. The rich—if we 
except the ‘ out-door relief’ to the aristocracy, which Mr. Bright con- 
siders is dispensed at the Horse Guards and Admiralty—do not ask 
for State Socialism ; only men in mendicant condition or*of mendi- 
cant spirit do that, or ever think of it. 

The only persons in this country likely to be suspected of the 
State Socialistic craze are the working class co-operators, because they 
are the only class which has any capacity of understanding Socialism. 
Civil Service storemen are mere shopkeepers and are not to be counted. 
Their horizon being bounded by the till, they lack the dignity which 
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being subjects of suspicion implies. True co-operators are no State 
Socialists. English co-operators never borrow money, and never ask the 
State to lend them any. They save their own capital mainly by their 
stores. Mr. Owen, the modern founder of English Socialism, indeed, 
professed that the State ought to lend the capital which should found 
a community on a great scale ; after which he believed that private 
capitalists would readily furnish it, when they saw the success which he 
believed would be sure to attend the first experiment. But he had 
small bope of any Liberal Government lending this kind of assist- 
anee. The instinct of Liberalism is that of self-help. Its principle 
is that the people should do everything for themselves; and that the 
province of Government is to afford equal facilities to all classes to do 
this, and afford nothing more. In several things Liberal Governments 
have afforded assistance where they thought the people could not help 
themselves, and where some assistance would clearly lead to their 
ultimately doing without it. The policy of Liberalism is to encourage 
the people to owe everything to themselves. The policy of Con- 
servatism is exactly the reverse. It is to impress the people with the 
belief that they owe everything totheir superiors. By giving back to 
the people some of the money of the State, these sort of rulers obtain the 
influence of donors, and conceal from the people that the money given 
them (and a great deal more) is first taken from them. If Mr. 
Owen did not perceive this policy he understood the fact, and to 
obtain money for his community scheme he danced attendance in 
the chambers of Tory ministers, and was a suppliant in the Courts of 
despotic monarchs. To do him justice, he was so devoted to his 
object, that he would have accepted assistance, with equal impar- 
tiality, from angel or fiend who would promote his views. 

But we have among us a school who, had they the capacity of 
converting the populace, would soon spread the infection of State 
Socialism among the working class. The Comtists, who are in- 
fluential in one way, and nominally few in numbers, have always 
been in favour of appeals to the public treasury. The Comtists are 
influential because they are on the side of despotic rulers. They are 
a secret force who work for Absolutism in the name of Humanity. 
They intend to rule well, but it is ruling which they intend; nor 
peradventure do they care much for the working class except as persons 
to be ruled. The number of persons in all parties willing to rule 
others is much greater than is supposed. The air of the State is 
always full of Political and Social Cuckoos, who lay the eggs of their 
self-importance in the nests of any party likely to hatch them. The 
few avowed Comtists are rendered influential beyond their apparent 
numbers by the sympathy of those who have their instinct without 
their method. In an early manifesto on the ‘ Labour Question’ 
made by Mr. Congreve in 1861, he gave documents authorised per- 
sonally by Auguste Comte which set forth that ‘the State should 
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always have at its disposal the necessary funds for giving employ- 
ment to workmen whom private enterprise leaves without work. .. . 
The funds for doing this should be furnished by the public treasury.’ ! 
The late Emperor Napoleon subsidised co-operative workshops in Paris 
freely, in lieu of giving the workmen liberty ; and that Imperial friend 
of Humanity had whatever advantage Auguste Comte’s approval could 
give him. 

The English Conservatives are not averse to giving State aid for 
a similar purpose—their private difficulty is us to whether they 
could keep the management of the influence in their hands. The 
Liberals are for the people managing their own affairs, as the nobler 
class of Conservatives are. Sir Robert Peel who gave us Free 
Trade, and Lord Derby, may be counted as instances of this way of 
thinking. But if the other class of Conservatives, who believe that 
the welfare of the people depends entirely upon their being allowed 
to manage them, could get the upper hand, all the Jingoes would be 
found to be State Socialists. Trade Union workshops would be sub- 
sidised, and the ‘Conservative working man’ would be recruited by 
thousands from the ranks even of Liberals—for great numbers of 
working men are of the politics of State aid, just as great numbers of 
manufacturers are always of the policy of ‘ Protection.’ State aid to 
Industry, and Protection to Trade, are the two cries of masters and 
men—of that class who want something done for them. 

The followers of Lassalle in Germany were of this class, and were 
ready to support that political party which supplied them with 
capital. But there were also intelligent self-respecting workmen in 
Germany who declined to sell their birthright of independence for a 
mess of pottage trom the State. So two parties arose. They are 
known now as Lassallites and Marxites, and at Gotha, in 1874, they 
agreed to joint ‘demands, with a view to prepare the way for the 
solution of the Social question, the formation of productive co-opera- 
tive associations with State aid, under the democratic control of the 
labouring people. The productive co-operative associations to be 
started for industrial and agricultural operations on such a scale that 
the Socialistic organisation of labour in general may arise from them.’ ” 
As Liberals are against State subsidies, and Conservatives against 
‘Democratic control,’ this movement stands at present high and dry 
in the middle of the nation. Without the democratic condition 
Bismarck has no more objection to State Socialism than he had in 
the days of Lassalle, with whom he connived to promote it. 

State Socialism, being a disease of some of the rich as well as of 
many of the poor, is not to be regarded as though it were necessarily 
a crime in workmen. The Socialists and Nihilists among the work- 
men of Germany and Russia are not tie dangerous class they are 


1 The Labour Question, pp. 20, 21 (Manwaring, 1861), 
2 J.F. Smith. Theological Review, January 1879, p. 47. 
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represented. A little outrage of speech or act on their part is made va 
to go a long way * by classes more dangerous than they, who, unwilling di 

to accord redress, are glad of pretexts of repression. Alarmed power 
has many friends. A great cry goes up in the press against assassins, of 
while none cry out against the oppression which creates the assassina- it 
tions of despair. Irritated Paternal Government is far more ferocious ¥ 
than any Socialism. The ‘ Father of his People’ in Russia will com- a 
mit more murders in a day than all the Nihilists in the empire in a tl 
generation. Despotic ‘Order’ has its Robespierres as well as tl 
Anarchy. The armed and conspiring Bonapartes, Bismarcks, and oO 
Czars, are bloodier far than the impotent and aspiring poor. In time, tl 
despotism irritates other persons than workmen. The unreading t 
Russian workmen cannot produce or support a press. They have no t 
means of organisation: they have no horses, carriages, bags of roubles, 0 
and costly weapons. They do not attack high functionaries in their t 
offices, generals in their camps, or emperors in their courts. They t 

do not know them when they meet them, they are ignorant where 
they are to be found, and could not get access to them if they knew. ’ 
The disease of State Socialism is bad, but let not the crimes of others ( 
be imputed to it. We may deplore what we hear, but Englishmen ( 
need not be foolish in what they believe. It is despotism, not order, I 
which is in danger. . 
The silent revolution of Industry, produced by the rise of co- 
operative devices, will save England from the plague of State " 
Socialism. Intelligent artisans now understand that the two leading . 
anit aims of the working classes should be independence and equality. . 
lt The State Socialists propose that the Government should take all . 
Hi property and apply it in organising all labour, and make itself re- t 
sponsible for the well-being of everybody. Into this vast speculation ; 
English co-operators have never entered. Being observing persons, . 
1 


they perceive that a great number of the people—including a consi- 
derable portion of the working classes—are satisfied with things as 
they are. They do very well, or sufficiently well, under them. Co- 
operative Socialists concern themselves, therefore, only on behalf of 
such workmen as have reason to be dissatisfied and are despairing 
of their prospects. This class of persons Mr. Mill has described in 
the following memorable passage:—‘ No longer enslaved or made 
dependent by force of law, the great majority are so by force of 
poverty. They are still chained to a place, to an occupation, and 
to conformity to the will of an employer, and debarred from ad- 


ee  — |<“ 





3 Not only are acts imputed to them they never meditated, but, like the Fenians 
whose policy was terror, the furious among them claim to be the authors of untraced 
crimes by which they increase their influence without increasing their danger. In 
Russia where even succession to the crown is adjusted by murder, and in Germany 
where liberty is regulated by troopers, any movement of the people may be expected 
to be imitative. 
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vantages which others inherit without exertion and independently of 
desert.’ 

This class of persons, dependent on the mercy, caprice, or necessities 
of capital, have a very bad outlook. Capital uses them only so far as 
it suits its interests, and then abandons them, not concerning itself 
whether they have or have not means of living. Hopeless men 
are always disposed to listen to any proposal of arranging things on 
their behalf. To such persons the idea of looking for help within 
their own order—which is indeed the Order of Destitution—does not 
occur to them. They see no avenue of self-help open to them. If 
they did, they would not be despairing. All they see around them is 
the big, glittering, opulent thing called ‘Society,’ which passes by 
them, unheeding them, except when it may turn to menace them on 
observing them restless. Any retaliatory suggestion, therefore, of 
taking contemptuous Society by the throat and making a popular dis- 
tribution of its spoils, has attractions for them. 

Instead of laying hands on the throat of Society, co-operators seek 
amendment by putting ideas of self-help into the heads of the in- 
dustrious classes. They work not by revolution but by evolution. 
Capital, the hitherto unmanageable mother of progress, co-operation 
proposes to acquire for itself, and control its uses by equity. It has 
a device for saving money without laying it by, and of accumulating 
it without earning it. The early process is slow, but increases rapidly 
with persistence. Its first step is the store; the second, self-employ- 
ment in workshops ; the third, self-supporting villages—self-governed, 
self-sustained communities. Trades Unionists have already large 
sums of capital, and can enter on the path of self-employment when 
they see their way, and by withdrawing labour from the market 
raise wages without the cost of strikes. Workmen of spirit regard 
State Socialism as the small-pox of servility. Those unvaccinated 
with independence take it, and the abject have it very badly. 

The State, not a thing independent of the people, but a system 
under the control of the people, should have charge only of those 
general interests which from time to time may be committed to it. 
As Society progresses, things not yet assigned to the State may come 
to be best performed by it; and it will cease to do many things it 
now does, as the capacity of self-government increases in the people. 
If towns may acquire lands for free parks, provide free libraries, free 
education (for a time), toll-less roads, improved streets, acquire water- 
works, and gas-works, and taverns, the State may take upon itself 
other limited public duties and organise railway transit and even 
acquire the land, using the increment in the value for national 
expenditure as the public welfare or public policy may determine. 

Free government is yet in its infancy, and the limits are not yet 
traced of State action and local life. Many consider that the State 
may represent the uniformity of law, protection, order, right, and 
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national economy; while Social life should keep free, industry, con- 
seience, education, individuality, and progress. Of one thing we 
are sure, that the world has been too much governed by persons whose 
talent has lain chiefly in taking care of themselves. ‘There have 
always been too many people ready to regulate society in their own 
interests, whereas the welfare of the world lies in the direction of 
self-government. Humanity has been too much sat upon by rulers, 
heaven-born and devil-born—the latter class chiefly prevailing. 
What is wanted is increase in the general capacity of self-govern- 
ment. The far-seeing prayer of Robert Browning should be put up 
in all the churches— 


Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once. 


What we want in society is no leadership save that of thought— 
no authority save that of principles—no laws save those which 
increase honest freedom—no influence save that of service. Then 
State Socialism will disappear like the Black Death and other 
obsolete pestilences. The English working class, if not brilliant, 
have a steady, dogged, unsubduable instinct of self-sufficiency in 
them, and never despair of going forward alone. Being a self-acting 
race, they are alike impatient of military mastery or paternal coddling, 
and in their crude but manly and ever improving way, they make it 
their business to take care of the State and never intend to allow the 
State to take care of them. State Socialism is the cry for organisa- 
tion in life, which nascent popular intelligence desires, but at present 
is too uneducated to accomplish. Its seed, sown in servile ground, 
will find its fruition in independence. The age of ‘ giants’ has dis- 
appeared in history and cannot be continued in politics, The rise of 
democracy forbids that. Education has at least awakened indi- 
vidualism, and the elevation of common life is the tendency of the 
age. The English revolution of Labour will proceed on the lines of 
self-help upon which it has been founded. 


GerEorRGE JacoB HoLyoake. 
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GREECE AND THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 


Tue EAsteRN Question has as many heads as the hydra. There is, 
however, one of them which, though all are endowed with an equal 
tenacity of life, does not now inspire, even where morbid feeling is 
most rife among us, the same sentiments of terror and misgiving as 
the rest. This one is the Hellenic element in the vast and compli- 
cated subject; which, and which alone, has at last been happily de- 
tached from considerations fatal to mental equilibrium, and which has 
been placed upon a basis sufficiently simple by the Twenty-fourth 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin, together with the Thirteenth Protocol 
of the Congress. 

The treaty states, in its Twenty-fourth Article, that if Turkey and 
Greece should fail to agree on the rectification of frontier indicated in 
the Thirteenth Protocol, the six cosignatary Powers reserve it to them- 
selves to offer their mediation to the two parties, in order to facilitate 
the negotiations. In the Thirteenth Protocol, the Congress had in- 
vited the Porte to arrange (s’entendre) with Greece on a rectification 
of frontier in Thessaly and Epirus; and had delivered its judgment 
that this rectification might follow the valley of the Salambrias (the 
ancient Peneus) from the eastward side, and that of the Kalamas 
from the westward. The Salambrias issues into the Gulf of Salonica 
near its mouth, the Kalamas has its sortie opposite Corfu. The 
head waters of both descend from tracts lying considerably northward 
of the point at which they join the respective seas: and it may be 
said that a line fairly traced between them would make an addition 
of between one-fourth and one-third to the superficial area of the 
Hellenic kingdom. 

A few words may be added to show how strictly the territory 
embraced by this decision of the Congress ought to be regarded as 
(what was called at Constantinople in 1877) an irreducible minimum. 
It does not cover, or nearly cover, the whole of the territory inhabited 
by a people properly Hellenic: for the ground where the Slav begins 
to mix with the Hellene lies far beyond it. Setting apart, then, the 
question whether Turkey might justly have stipulated for a money 
payment in respect to her cession, we may safely say that the limit of 
the district thus marked out is far more confined than the principle 
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on which it is founded. Secondly, it is greatly more restricted than 
the proposal actually made by England in 1862. On the cession of 
the Ionian Protectorate, and the annexation of the Islands to Greece, 
the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, on his proposal and that of Lord 
Russell, unanimously determined on advising Turkey to make over 
to Greece the whole of Thessaly and of Epirus.' Thirdly, it was a 
great abatement of what France had endeavoured in the pourparlers, 
or bye-meetings, of the Congress to obtain for Greece, and what she 
had only consented to forego in consequence of a prudent desire to 
neutralise the resistance of England. 

Such was the proposal in itself. It was one eminently favoured 
by circumstances. [In all the territorial questions, which had arisen 
respecting the Slav territories, the British Plenipotentiaries at Berlin 
took and held, with impunity, the side adverse to freedom ; because 
the respective populations were suspected, with more or less justice, 
of being tainted with Russian sympathies. But the Hellenic part of 
the subjects of the Porte were at length understood to be in a 
different position. There had slowly dawned upon the mind of 
England a perception of the palpable fact that the relative attitudes 
of Greece and Russia had undergone a fundamental change since the 
time when there first began to be a Turkish question. 

In the war, which ended with the great Treaty of Kainardji, the 
Greeks had, naturally enough, been fascinated with the very first 
tokens ever given by a Christian Power of an interest in their fate; 
and they committed themselves freely on the Russian side. Aban- 
doned by that Power in the final arrangement, they then received 
their first lesson on the dangers, which attend upon hasty partnerships 
between the feeble and the strong in the vicissitudes of war. At the 
commencement of the diplomatic preceedings which led to the 
establishment of free Greece, Russia proposed, under the name of 
a plan of emancipation, a scheme based upon the same ideas as the 
contemporary organisation of the Danubian Principalities; which 
would have broken up the race among a number of Hospodariates, and 
would thus have thrown all hope of a true Greek nationality into an 
indefinitely distant future. At the same time, it is not to be denied 
that by her military operations, which brought about the Treaty of 
Adrianople, she obtained at the last stage a principal share of the 
honour belonging to a real, though unfortunately a very limited, 
emancipation. There was accordingly, when the Crimean War broke 
out, some, though not a very vivid, residue of Russian feeling among 
the population of the Kingdom. 


' This statement, which I have made, in Parliament and elsewhere, on former 
occasions, is confirmed by aletter of Mr. Evelyn Ashley in the Daily News of May 20, 
evidently from documentary evidence in his possession : which, however, does not 
include the fact that the overture to Turkey was made with the full authority of the 
Cabinet of that day. 
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But new combinations of commanding interest for Russia had 
now risen upon the political horizon. The germs of new-born life 
among the subject races of the Turkish Empire were no longer con- 
fined in their manifestations to the Hellenic portions of the Empire 
together with the Danubian Principalities. The autonomy of Servia 
had been established with Russian aid; and the Government of the 
Czar found larger prospects opening before it, as it was enabled to em- 
brace the Slav populations generally within its sympathies or its pro- 
jects. A further development arrived, which again, and yet more 


_seriously, altered the relations between Russia and the Christians of 


European Turkey. This was the struggle of the Bulgarian Church 
to emancipate itself, not from the religion, but from the ecclesiastical 
control of the Patriarch of Constantinople. For about a century, 
or since 1777, the appointment of the Bulgarian Bishops had rested 
with that See, and the consequence was that their Church was ruled 
mainly by prelates of Greek nationality, whose reputation as pastors 
did not stand high, who were not always to be found in their dioceses, 
and in whose persons was first palpably exhibited a latent antagonism 
between Hellene and Slav, as competitors for the succession to the 
Ottoman rule in Eastern Europe. In the meantime, a sense of 
national life had been awakened in Bulgaria, and it has been power- 
fully aided by the successful struggle for ecclesiastical independence. 
Russia, which appears at first to have acted with the Greeks, finally 
went to the Bulgarian side; and has not only not supported the 
Patriarch in his sentence of excommunication, but has, according 
to the allegation made in Greek quarters, sequestrated or laid an 
embargo upon the produce of estates in Russian territory, with which 
the Eastern Church was partially endowed. These few sentences do 
not aim at giving so much asa sketch of a long and complicated story, 
but are intended simply to draw attention to the fact that a sharp, 
and almost an exasperated, opposition has now been established between 
Slavonian and Hellenic influences; that Russian policy is fundamen- 
tally estranged from the leading interests of the Greeks; that the See 
of Constantinople and its followers, little to their credit, ostensibly 
took the side of the Turks during the late war ; and that, though the 
Patriarch may have acted under compulsion, yet it has been clearly 
shown that a dread of Slav preponderance, and of Russian interest or 
intrigue in connection with it, has become a powerful and even a 
ruling motive with most of the rival race. 

This division is to be deplored in the interest of liberty at large. 
But for England, which has been rent by sharp dissension for the 
last three years with regard to all that concerned the Slavonic races, 
it has had some very great advantages. It has completely extricated 
one large portion at least of the Eastern Question from the cloud of 
prejudice, the eddies of passion, and the labyrinth of political intrigue. 
The promotion of Hellenic interests is now at any rate effectually 
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dissociated, in the English mind, from the advancement of Russian 
designs, and is rather, indeed, connected with the desire of baffling 
them. Neither has any ‘British interest’ stalked across the stage 
to disturb our composure. We have not been taught that the 
Greeks are likely to block the Suez Canal, or to establish collateral 
positions which might menace the valley of the Euphrates: and, 
although it is not obvious why such visions should be more irrational 
and unreal than certain others that have done good service in an 
evil cause, we may thankfully accept and record the fact that we 
have been spared such an infliction, and that the entire nation is free to 
regard, and does regard, the Hellenic factor in the Eastern Question 
altogether apart from the idea that it can either derange the ‘ balance 
of power,’ or menace the Empire of the Queen. Nay more; we see 
pretty clearly that this Hellenic element forms in itself a natural 
counterpoise to the weight of the Slav races in the Balkan Peninsula: 
and even those who think that, under the influence of some inexpli- 
cable Panslavonic fanaticism, Montenegrins and Servians and Bul- 
garians will surrender their dear-bought liberties into the arms of 
Russian despotism, have not propounded or cherished the idea that 
the same thing could be done by the Greeks, in whose mind the 
desire to keep down Slavonic influences even vies with the craving to 
be free from the yoke of Islam. 

This state of facts has been generally recognised by the people 
and by the press of the country. When, a few weeks ago, Mr. Cart- 
wright made a motion in the House of Commons, which was intended 
to promote the settlement of the Greek frontier in the sense intended 
by the Treaty of Berlin, it was impossible not to be struck by the 
aspect of that assembly. .One current of feeling, and one only, ap- 
peared actively to prevail. It was partly acknowledged, partly coun- 
tervailed by official pleas; but these pleas met with no more than a 
passive acquiescence on the part of the independent supporters of the 
Government. The scene was one in marked contrast with every 
manifestation that has been exhibited in the House when the Slavonic 
branches of the question have been debated. On those occasions, 
bursts of ready cheering have supported the official speakers in their 
replies to the arguments of the Liberal party; and those cheers have 
commonly been more and more vigorous in proportion as the language 
held on the Treasury bench was more lively and decided. But on the 
Greek question the positive impulsion, what is termed the feeling of the 
House, was all the other way; the dilatory pleas of the Government were 
allowed, but not stimulated, nor rewarded by applause; and it was felt 
with resistless force that the credit of the Treaty of Berlin was at 
stake along with the cause of justice, and that Mr. Cartwright, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, and Sir Charles Dilke were its intelligent and 


determined upholders. 
This condition of feeling and opinion within the walls of Parlia- 
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ment has been accurately reflected beyond them. Since Easter, an 
Association has been formed, with the sanction of many men of sta- 
tion, influence, and ability, ‘to find vent, as it were, for the partly 
expressed and partly unspoken conviction that the Government has 
lagged, and that the nation must not lag, behind the demands of its 
duty in this important question. On the 17th of May, a meeting was 
held at Willis’s Rooms, to give a formal notice of the existence of the 
body, and a commencement to its proceedings, and to press upon the 
Ministry the necessity of energetic action. Many of the reports in 
the public journals are such as would convey no adequate idea of the 
unanimity and zeal of this meeting, of the crowds who filled the room, 
or of the crowds who were disappointed in the attempt to find admis- 
sion, It is pretty clear that this was no casual, and no merely 
passing manifestation. In all likelihood, it will be followed by the 
other stages of an advancing movement; and, unless it shall happily 
be found that the Government is acting in accordance with the fixed 
opinion and the growing desire of the country, the Session may not end 
without a new and determined attempt to test the sense of Parliament 
on the subject. 

It is an important, though not a pleasant, portion of my present 
duty to show that in this matter we have not only to turn the present 
and the near future to’account, but also to improve upon, and so to 
redeem, the past. For this purpose, let us revert to the eve of the 
discussions at Berlin. As the opening of the ‘ High Assembly’ drew 
near, the forces, which were to act upon its deliberations, began to array 
and adjust themselves for the conflict. The Powers, which gathered 
there with so much of mutual suspicion, and with too many selfish or 
secondary aims, were not the only powers which, through the virtual 
publicity of the proceedings, were competent to act upon the discus- 
sions, and contribute to the results. The Christian subjects of Turkey 
supplied the chief of these latent forces. They, as we all know, did 
their best, whenever their condition gave them the hope of a locus 
standi, to make a formal and bodily appearance ; while the population 
of Bulgaria, who had not the organisation or the title to appoint 
regular deputies, were effectively represented by the Flenipotentiaries 
of the Czar. The great aim of the British Plenipotentiaries at the 
Congress was, as all know, to reduce this Slavonic, and especially this 
Bulgarian, influence to its minimum ; so as to divide Bulgaria ; to give 
back Southern Bulgaria to the Porte; to establish a Turkish force 
along its frontier, which followed the line of the Balkans ; to efface its 
recollections, wile away its hopes, and commute its identity, by re- 
baptising it as Eastern Roumelia. In order to insure this great 
triumph of British policy, the thing most needful was to divide into 
separate camps the force and influence of the races subject to Turkey. 
It was now notorious that there was a border-land in Macedonia and 
Bulgaria, which was likely, in the ultimate division of the Turkish 
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inheritance, to be sharply contested between the two races. The 
anticipation of this contest already produced a tendency to marked 
estrangement. The Slavs had a stock of strength in the protection of 
Russia, which offered to the demands of the Hellenic races, certainly, 
no opposition, but gave them only a cool semblance of support. 
Could the Greeks but have another Power for the special protector of 
their interests, all idea of their making common cause with the 
Slavs would be at an end. The weight of the whole Hellenic element 
would be virtually added to that of Turkey, Austria, and England 
already in the field; Russia would be completely isolated, and the 
object effectually gained of reducing the Slavonic force before the 
Congress to its minimum. Accordingly some skilful strategist seems 
to have suggested that the British Plenipotentiaries had better con- 
stitute themselves, at the outset, the champions of the Hellenic 
cause. How long this championship was to continue is another 
matter. Its too early demise is recorded in the history of the Con- 
gress; let us hope that this was no part of the original plan. Look- 
ing to the facts before us, and waiving altogether the inferences they 
might suggest, what we find in the first place is that, at a moment 
when it was of great importance to the English designs that the 
Greek and the Bulgarian forces should be severed, the British 
Plenipotentiaries assumed, to the great and general satisfaction 
of this country, the charge of the Hellenic cause. 

This was done, first, by a declaration relating to the territorial 
claims of Greece; and, secondly, by the advocacy of her claims to 
representation in or before the Congress. At its very first meeting, 
on the 13th of June, we have in the First Protocol? the following 
record :—‘ The Marquis of Salisbury announces that he proposes on 
Monday to submit to his colleagues the question as to whether Greece 
should be admitted to the Congress.’ 

More important still was the sanction, unequivocal though 
limited, which was given to the territorial claims of Greece. In the 
despatch of Lord Salisbury, dated June 8, 1878, which maps out the 
whole projected outline of the British policy in the ‘ High Assembly,’ 
we find this weighty passage, which must tell with more and more 
force in the discussions on the question of the Greek frontier, the 
longer they are continued, and the more pronounced they may un- 
happily become. ‘The claims which will undoubtedly be advanced 
by the Government of Greece in reference to some of these provinces 
(the provinces of European Turkey) will receive the careful considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries, and, I doubt not, of the 
representatives of the other Powers.’ * 

These claims were large. They must have been known to the 
Government when this despatch was written ; for, without that know- 
ledge, the promise, which diplomatic language conveys under an 

2 Turkey, No. 39, 1878, p. 14. % Ibid. p. 3. 
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engagement to ‘careful consideration,’ could not have been given. 
They are explained in the Memorandum, which was handed in by M. } 
Delyannis, the Foreign Minister of Greece, on the 29th of June. 
They include, as a demand reduced below the standard of justice by y 
the consideration of existing difficulties, the provinces of Thessaly 
and Epirus, and the Island of Crete. The despatch of the 8th of June 
did not bind the British Plenipotentiaries to be parties to the concession 
of the whole of this demand; but it implied beyond all doubt the 
intention to concede a part, and moreover to become the advocates 
in the Congress of such a concession. 
The other engagement, namely, to recommend that the Greeks 
should be heard in Congress, while it presented a promising appear- 
ance, meant nothing, or rather the exact equivalent of nothing. 
This we may see by the result. On the 29th of June M. Delyannis, 
with his colleague, M. Rangabé, were admitted, or bowed in, to the 
ninth sitting of the Congress. M. Delyannis read his Memorandum, 
offered some ‘supplementary considerations, and then, again with 
his friend M. Rangabé, was duly bowed out, a promise being added 
that his communication would be studied; and that he would again 
be called in, not to assist in the deliberations of the Congress, but to 
hear the result.° : 
On this merely formal matter, the British Plenipotentiaries be- 
stowed a world of ostentatious pains. Lord Salisbury proposed,*® on 
the 19th of June, that a Greek representative should attend the 
Congress, when ‘questions in connection with the interests of the 
Greek race shall be discussed.’ The French Plenipotentiaries pro- 
posed that it should run ‘ when the future of the provinces bordering 
on the Kingdom’ of Greece should be discussed ; and also, whenever 
the Plenipotentiaries should think fit to summon him. Hereupon 
arose in the ‘High Assembly’ a kind of battle of the gods. The 
chivalrous defenders of Greek interests were not satisfied with the 
imponderable abatement, which the French thus threatened to effect 
in their scheme for Hellenic representation ; and—it was as yet but 
the second meeting, and the great Bulgarian question was still un- 
touched—on this difference, 
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they divided the Congress; and were beaten. Still, they certainly 
had done their utmost ; and, as they had contended thus gallantly, 
not to say factiously or even pedantically, for a matter of the smallest 
possible consequence, it could not be doubted that they would display 
a fully proportionate resolution, when the great and real question, 
the question of territory, should come up. 












* Turkey, No. 39, 1878, p. 133. 5 Ibid. p. 135. ® Ibid. pp. 23, 33. 
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But this question did not take its place upon the Protocols until 
the thirteenth sitting, held on the 5th of July. By that time, as it 
appears from the Papers laid before Parliament, the whole attitude 
of the British Plenipotentiaries was entirely changed. With the 
change of attitude came a shift in the cast of parts. Lord Salisbury, 
the bold defender of Greek rights, and the official promiser of careful 
consideration, which he had no doubt others would also give, for the 
territorial claims of Greece, remains mute, and retires behind the 
scenes. Lord Beaconsfield now takes his turn. France and Italy, 
having given their ‘ careful consideration’ to the matter, propose an 
extension of frontier for Greece. Every other Power except Turkey, 
and Austria in express and liberal terms, assents to the proposal. 
Lord Beaconsfield, in the name of England, gives his judgment that, 
‘unanimity being above all things desirable, his Excellency would 
withdraw all objection, in presence of an unanimous vote of the other 
Powers.’? 

In contrasting the engagement given on the 8th of June with 
the manifest contempt of that engagement exhibited on the 5th of 
July, it is impossible to exclude from view what had taken place in 
the interim. So long as the cardinal question of Bulgaria remained 
open, we were the friends of Greece. By sustaining this character, 
we kept her from going into the bad company of Russia and the 
Slavs. But this great affair had now been completely disposed of at 
the intermediate sittings. The burning question of Eastern Rou- 
melia,® and the military occupation of the Balkan line, which fur- 
nished the great triumph of the British diplomatists, and the basis 
of the demonstration on ‘ peace with honour,’ was in the main de- 
termined on the 22nd of June. The details were dealt with at suc- 
cessive meetings ; and with the expiration of the month the Bulgarian 
population, and their interests, may be considered to disappear from 
the face of the proceedings. And it is on the 5th of July, when 
Hellenic and Slavonian influences no longer have any motive to co- 
operate, that the British Plenipotentiaries abandon the cause of 
Greece, and only accept, because of the paramount importance of 
unanimity, that limited proposal of France and Italy, with which 
every other State was already agreed. 

And why was the proposal of France and Italy so limited ? This 
is a question to which the Parliamentary papers furnish no reply, as 
they do not give us the records of those private and informal meet- 
ings of a Congress, at which the whole raw material, so to call it, of 
debate is reduced, by a kind of moral and intellectual puddling, to a 
manufactured article. All agreements are ascertained ; and all dif- 
ferences are brought within limits in which they can be stated to the 
outer world. It is determined whose argument shall be victorious, 


7 Turkey, No. 39, 1878, p. 198. 5 Papers, p. 46. 
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and how defeat shall be gilded with the honours of generous, volun- 
tary sacrifice. We owe to Sir Charles Dilke’s courage and information 
an addition to the public knowledge on this subject, which he vigo- 
yously opened up in the debate of the 29th of July, 1878, on the motion 
of Lord Hartington. His statement was repeated, and even enlarged 
as the discussion advanced. In substance the whole remains to this 
hour without contradiction. It isnow placed beyond serious question 
that, at one of the meetings to which reference has been made, the 
French Plenipotentiary made a proposal on behalf of Greece, con- 
siderably exceeding that which on a later day he formally submitted 
to the Congress. It is also known that this larger proposal was then 
overthrown by the resistance of the English Plenipotentiaries. The 
more contracted plan was substituted in ord: to meet their views, 
and after all this, it was,as we have seen, only accepted by them as a 
lesser evil than that of retreating into isolation with defeat. Even 
now it will be well if, at this late hour, some authoritative statement 
can be made to destroy the force, and to efface the memory, of impu- 
tations so dishonouring to England: nay, even if only their range can 
be limited, for the weightiest of the facts are, unhappily, placed 
already beyond dispute by the official evidence in the possession of 
Parliament and the world. 

With regard to subsequent, as well as prior, proceedings, our 
information is for the most part less definite than that afforded by 
the records of the Congress. It is, however, indubitable that the 
Greeks might have added largely to the force in arms against the 
Porte in 1877, and to the disturbances within her borders. There is 
no doubt that they were dissuaded from this tempting course of 
action by representations, in which England had a large share ; and 
that they were given to understand they should not fare the worse for 
their forbearance. They appear, however, to have lost no time in 
acting after the conclusion of the Congress; since they asked on 
the 16th of July, 1878, for the appointment of Commissioners to put 
the Treaty in action. In the month of August Turkey delivered her 
protest against the European plan; which ought surely to have 
been given in before the Congress itself. Germany, it appears, at 
this time proposed collective action; but England refused it. In 
September, the Porte offered to concede, by way of settling the ques- 
tion, a petty fraction of what the Powers had indicated. In October, 
as M. Waddington’s despatch of April 22, 1879, informs us, France 
proposed a collective intervention at Constantinople, which must at 
once have settled the whole matter. Skilled in dilatory arts and 
in Protean transformations, the Turks parried the blow by engaging 
to appoint Commissioners who should meet the Greeks, and trace 
the line. Then began a new course of delays and subterfuges, and 
only at the end of the year Commissioners were named by Turkey. 
4E2 
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When appointed, they contrived to postpone action till the 19th 
of March, and proposed at that date a line, which is estimated as 
giving about one-fourth of the territory designated for cession by the 
Congress, The communications, as might be supposed, were broken 
off upon the presentation of this illusory proposal; and Greece, 
having definitively failed to arrange with Turkey, or even to 
effect any tolerable approximation, very properly invoked for the 
second time the mediation of the Powers under the Twenty-fourth 
Article of the treaty. In this state of facts, the French Government 
has taken its line. In the language of M. Waddington: ‘ The 
Congress had expressed its confidence that the two parties would 
succeed in agreeing. Events have not answered to that hope. The 
part of Europe, therefore, appears already marked out... . It is, 
therefore, expedient, in our opinion, to respond to the appeal of the 
Cabinet of Athens, and to take in hand without loss of time the 
problems to which it gives rise.’ 

And concerted action at Constantinople is the conclusion recom- 
mended by France to the Powers. We have read her language. 
What was ours? While she was acting the dignified and enlightened 
part, which our traditions and feelings conspicuously marked out for 
our assumption, or at the least our cordial support, the leader of the 
House of Commons was singing the praises of a direct arrangement 
between Turkey and Greece, which France, turning plain facts inte 
plain words, had declared to be an exhausted method. In what way 
we know not, but in some way, the French plan of compliance with 
the Twenty-fourth Article of the treaty has been obstructed, and 
there is apparently no obstructor but one. The latest light thrown 
upon the subject has been an outburst of displeasure against England 
in some French newspapers, such as the République Frangaise and 
the Journal des Débats, which had theretofore given, in Paris, to the 
British Administration a support nearly as thoroughgoing as that 
of the Daily Telegraph in London. Egypt is one cause of com- 
plaint, which I do not touch. It is unconnected with the Treaty of 
Berlin: and my argument is for the fulfilment of the Twenty-fourth 
Article of that treaty. The other ground of offence alleged is the 
question of the Greek frontier: and we appear to be adequately, 
though not officially, informed what is the substantial matter in 
dispute. 

A glance at Kieppert’s larger Map will show, that the town and 
district of Janina fall within the line marked out by the Congress 
for the new Greek frontier. It is understood that France accordingly 
presses for the cession of Janina to Greece. It is difficult to believe, 
yet there seems to be no great reason to doubt, that England, and that 
England alone among the Powers, resists it. Is it possible that such 
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resistance, if it is really offered, can receive the support of the nation ? 
Is it even clear that it will have the approval of the usual majority 
in the House of Commons? 

As Crete, according to one of the old legends, was the cradle of 
Zeus, so Janina was the historic cradle of the Greek nation. In its 
immediate neighbourhood have been discovered the ruins of the 
ancient Dodona, round which dwelt, at the very earliest recorded 
date, those Helloi, or Selloi,'® from whose name the appellation of 
Hellene, now once more employed to denote the race, is a derivative. 
This was the sept or tribe which took a paramount position, and 
exercised a decisive influence upon character, manners, and institu- 
tions, throughout the Peninsula to the south. 

At the same time, these interesting recollections must not be 
allowed to rule the controversy, if it can be shown that the inhabi- 
tants of the district are not Christian and Hellenic, but alien and 
Mohammedan. Now there are two tests which can be applied with 
conclusive effect to solve the problem; that of religion, and that of 
language. The Porte has set up an assertion that the people of 
Janina are not Greeks but Albanians. The fact is that the Albanians 
are ethnically, beyond all doubt, a kindred race: but what appears 
to be also true is that the few Albanians of Janina include a small 
dominant class of Mohammedans. If so, we may readily conceive that 
they or some of them may be objectors to a change in political rela- 
tions, which would reduce them from ascendancy, and from ascend- 
ancy, as understood in Turkey, to equality with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. But how many are they? What are the numbers 
attached to the two religions? And in what proportions do the 
people speak the two tongues ? 

The Epirots resident in Constantinople have obtained the inser- 
tion in the journal La Turquie" of their remonstrance on this sub- 
ject. They quote, as being official, certain statistics of the male popula- 
tion of Epirus, including the important district of Philiates, and some 
others, which do not appear to fall within the line. The return for 
the entire country gives the following results:—Greeks, 89,653 ; 
Mussulmans, 15,218. But, great as is this disproportion, it does not 
exhibit the whole strength of the case; for, in Philiates for example, 
where the Christians are near 13,000, the Mussulmans are over 9,000. 
And when we take the district of Janina alone we find the Greeks to 
be stated as 38,758, while the Mussulmans count only as 2,018. 
These appear to be only,the Mussulmans of the town itself, which has 
about 8,000 (male) inhabitants of all religions. 

It is known that the liability to serve in the army, and the heavy 
tax on Christians for exemption, have created a disposition to avoid 


10 Jl, xvi, 234. Of April 26, 1879. 
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appearing in the lists of population. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that another estimate, which proceeds from an educated Christian 
of Janina, assigns to the country a much larger number of males, 
It seems also probably to contain some outlying districts. But the 
proportions of Christian and non-Christian inhabitants are not 
greatly varied. The Christians given for Epirus are 260,000; the 
Mussulmans 54,000; with less than 4,000 Jews. But again, while 
Janina and its neighbourhood are said to supply 92,000 Christians, 
they only reckon 5,000 Mohammedans, with 3,000 Jews. 

The evidence as to language is not less remarkable. In the 
entire district of Epirus, indeed (which is not in question), 193,000 
are said to speak Greek, against 57,000 divided between Albanian 
and Vlach. But in Janina and its neighbourhood the Greek-speak- 
ing population is set down at 94,000, with only 5,500 of other 
tongues. It may, indeed, be said that figures of this kind can hardly 
rest upon careful enumeration, and may owe something to partiality. 
Let us look, then, for other evidence. The highest accessible 
authority upon the subject is that of persons who have travelled, or, 
beyond all others, who have long resided in, and studied, Epirus with 
the rest of Albania, before these subjects passed into the region of 
controversy at all. Such are Leake (1836), Ami Boué (1840), Tozer 
(1869), and Hobhouse (1809). -Of these I will only quote the last." 
‘ The Christians of Janina, though inhabiting a part of Albania, and 
governed by Albanian masters, call themselves Greeks. . . . They 
neither wear the Albanian dress, nor speak the Albanian language ; 
and they partake also in every particular of the manners and customs 
of the Greek of the Morea, Roumelia, and other Christian parts of 
Turkey.’ 

A yet higher authority, and indeed the highest of all, is Dr. 
Hahn, who resided for very many years at Janina as Austrian Consul, 
and whose Albanesische Studien (Jena, 1858) are still, I believe, the 
standard work on that little known country. The difficulty is to 
select from his pages without running to great length. He states 
that the people along the coast speak both languages (Albanian and 
Greek), but in Janina, Arta, and Preveza ‘even the Mohammedan 
part of the population speak the Greek as mother tongue’ (p. 14). 
And he had cause to know it; for a portion of his work was to pro- 
duce an Albanian Grammar and Dictionary; and he records the 
obstacle that he found in ‘the difficulty of finding occasion to prac- 


2 Journey through Albania, p. 70. London: 1813. This is no question of 
Albania at all. Divided among themselves, without any sign of historical unity, 
the Albanians are a race distinct from Hellenes, although, as has been shown in the 
Kingdom, quite capable of assimilating with them. It is a Greek population with 
which we are called upon to deal; and no amount of bullying or wheedling by the 
Turkish authorities on the spot can make it otherwise. 
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tical exercise in a town so purely Greek as Janina.’ But we can 
quite understand how some semblance of an anti-Hellenic feeling 
could be procured from this place, when we learn from him (p. 36) 
that ‘ the family language of the foremost aristocratic Mohammedan 
houses of Janina is the Albanian, but they do not number more than 
about a dozen.’ 

Such then appears to be the case of Janina; where, a couple of 
years ago, when there was a fear of Slavonic intrigues, the official 
Ottoman Journal (Feb. 2, 1877) declared that ‘ Epirus never forgets 
that she is the primitive Greece, the first station of Hellenism, where 
the Greek religion and the Greek letters’ (of this last we were not 
quite aware) ‘had their birth.’ 

Unless all this case can be effectually overset, the Porte cannot 
reasonably hope to succeed in keeping Janina under her rule. She 
would act wisely to endeavour to part with it on the best terms she 
can make; and the only terms she can make with show of reason or 
hope of success are probably terms of money, which have soothed her 
susceptibilities in the case of Bulgaria, and which may yet be found 
to operate with a gentle reconciling force in other portions of the 
great Eastern problem. 

But the question, for us and for the moment, stands thus. If 
there is to be a serious diplomatic controversy about Janina and its 
district, which side are. we to take? It is good to know that Greece 
has found a champion, although it is mortifying to be also made 
painfully aware that we have thus far allowed the championship to 
slip away from our own hands. The conduct of France at the period 
of the Greek Emancipation did indeed entitle her to contest it with 
us in a friendly and honourable rivalry. But her partial recession 
from questions of European interest since the German war made it 
peculiarly our duty, at Constantinople and elsewhere, to assume the 
office. Nor can the fact be concealed that we had every possible 
facility for the performance of this duty. No country can vie with 
us, unless it be our own fault, in winning the confidence and affection 
of the Greeks: for there is no other State in regard to which there 
does not exist some bar to a complete harmony. Russia agrees 
with the Greeks as members of the orthodox Church, but excites their 
jealousy by her Slavonic sympathies, within the circle of which even 
religion has now been drawn. France has no special Slavonic 
sympathies ; but her religion, on account of its aggressive opera- 
tions, is everywhere in conflict with the religion of Greece, and, 
gliding, as it is so apt to glide, into Eastern policy, introduces an 
element of misgiving which checks the thorough consolidation of 
goodwill. England alone is absolutely detached from any influence, 
which can mar the completeness of her concord with the Hellenic 
races. She shared with France and Russia the good work of libera- 
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tion: and the unhappy affair of Pacifico was surely well redeemed 
by the cession of the Ionian Islands. She is naturally marked out, 
not for an exclusive, but for a special friendliness with Greece. 
But there is no demand in this case for a special friendliness, in order 
to supply the motive of right action. The ungracious assent, which 
we so unhappily substituted at the Congress for our zealous advocacy, 
at any rate stands recorded against us. That we should lend to 


Greece a free and resolute concurrence, at least at this final stage, 
in obtaining for her the boon destined for her by European com- 
pact, is what justice, policy, and even decency, alike require. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


May 24, 1879. 
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